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PREFACE. 



I NOW publish the second and last volume of my 
treatise on the duties of the General Staff. This 
second volume deals principally, as was indicated in 
the preface to the- first, with the employment of the 
General Staff in time of war. Chapters II. and VII. 
treat of the formation of the army on a war footing, 
and of certain branches and departments closely con- 
nected with it. Though in these chapters much has 
necessarily been omitted which the regulations of the 
service require to be kept secret, I have, on the other 
hand, made every endeavour to give a clear idea of the 
subject, so far as it has been permitted to be made 
public. 

It is my intention to combine in this work the 
examination of what is prescribed by definite regula- 
tions and of what the experience of recent campaigns 
has proved to be expedient, with the consideration of 
more abstract questions, taking care in doing so not 
to attribute to the latter any imdue value on account 
of their novelty. If the work thereby loses, so far as 
homogeneity of structure is concerned, it will certainly 
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gain, on the other hand, in practical utility, for though 
I have treated some parts of my subject with perfect 
freedom, I have, nevertheless, always recognised that 
there are certain limits beyond which theoretical dis- 
cussion appears to be of less profit than an accurate 
description of existing institutions. 

While I have striven to use to the best advantage 
all that I have learned from a study of the art of 
war, and from my own experience on active service, I 
have throughout refrained from adducing illustrations 
drawn from military history. It is a well-known fact, 
that almost any assertion or recommendation can be 
supported by J^^ agents founded on nuliW 
history. But in order to satisfactorily demonstrate the 
justice of an opinion on the ground of experience, it 
is requisite not only to adduce a great number of 
examples of a similar nature, but to prove that in aU 
of them both the cause and effect are approximately 
the same. To have done this would have necessitated 
an undesirable increase in the dimensions of my work, 
and would have detracted from its clearness as a 
whole. 

Similar reasons have induced me to avoid illustrating 
the work with the solution of given examples of a 
typical character. These examples are in fact in them- 
selves of less value than those drawn from military 
history. They do more harm than good to those who 
have not grasped the spirit of the matter, and do little 
to encourage untrammelled mental activity. 
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To stimulate the latter, to give it a practical guide, 
was the object of my treatise, for the second part of 
which as for the first, I solicit the favourable opinion 
of my German comrades. 

Berlin, 22nd March, 1876. 

Bronsabt von Scheixenborf, 

Majar-Qeneral and Chief qf the Qeneral Staff of the Guard Corps. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF ARMIES, "ORDRE DE BATAILLE, 

AND DISTRIBXJTION OP TROOPS. 

fTlHE composition and distribution of an army is given in its 
-^ **Ordre de BataUle" This was originally based on the 
battle array of an army ; now it is mainly intended to show the 
general distribution of the troops, and to regulate the arrange- 
ment&foT command and administration. It indicates the normal 
JigfUin^ formations only. 

The necessity of dividing an army into smaller fighting 
bodies, and of further subdividing these again, became manifest 
as soon as regular armies began to be organised. However 
closely combatants may be concentrated, only a limited number 
can be directly commanded by one leader ; any increase in this 
number necessitates the separation of the body at least into 
subdivisions capable of being directly led by one man, and for 
certain purposes still further subdivision may be necessary. 
We thus arrive at what is known in modem militaiy language 
as a " I'actical unit" This is a term, the signification of which 
has necessarily varied with the changes which the art of war 
has undergone. The order in which a body of men should be 
drawn up for battle, in order, that is to say, that they may make 
the best use of their arms, and the space which they must 
occupy both in breadth and depth for this purpose, must be 
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decisive considerations in determining the maximum size which 
can be assigned to the tactical unit. 

Now it is the unit of maximum size that we must be 
constantly striving to attain, for only so can we avoid that 
unnecessary subdivision which uselessly increases the number of 
subordinate leaders, and prolongs the chain of responsibility 
through which orders have to be transmitted* 

It would be very interesting to follow the historical develop- 
ment of these principles as shown from time to time in their 
effect on the composition and formation of armies. But this 
would lead us beyond the scope of the present work We 
must limit ourselves to the present time, and seek to deduce 
from an examination of existing army organisation as founded 
on modem warfare, the considerations which should weigh 
in regulating the composition and formation of an army at the 
present day. 

These considerations are undoubtedly numerous, but the 
primary ones must be held to be the emplojrment of troops in 
battle, as well as the best mode of moving them on the line 
of march, and of bringing them on the battle-field. In immediate 
connection with this, is the question of certainty and precision 
in the transmission of orders. Questions of supply, clothing, 
arms and equipment, hygiene, etc., all, in fact that, we are 
accustomed to class under the general head of" Administration," 
are matters of only secondary importance. 

It is a necessary consequence of the nature of modem war- 
fare that the particular order and composition in which the 
various portions of an army are drawn up for battle, must be 
always varying. In place of the rigid precision of the eighteenth 
century and the formations in vogue in the Prussian Army at 
the time of the catastrophe of 1806, commanders have now the 
liberty of disposing their troops as may seem most advisable. 

A consequence of this liberty is the necessity of having 
various modes of distributing troops according to the object 
which they are intended to fulfil. 

We must not, however, look on these varied and frequently 
changing modes of distribution as irreconcilable with the Ordre 
de Bataille, which is a term intended to represent the normal 
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organic constitution of a body of troops for emplo3nnent in 
war. They are only its further development, and it is 
evidently undesirable that the distribution of the troops should 
deviate too widely from the Ordre de BcUaille, or should itself 
be altered too often, and without urgent reason. 

If this be done, not only is the accustomed chain of authority 
broken, and energy and certainty of command thereby en- 
dangered, but also a change is entailed in the administrative 
arrangements on which depends the maintenance of the troops in 
a fit state for battle. 

A certain degree of permanence in the distribution of troops, 
if in any way consistent with the objects aimed at, is therefore 
preferable to frequent change, even at the cost of ideal perfection. 

We can see also, how important it is that the various modes 
of distributing the troops should be eflTected without seriously 
disturbing the normal arrangements for command and supply 
of the Ordre de Bataiile, and vice versd, that the Ordre de BataUU 
should itself be framed in harmony with the requirements of 
modem warfare, and should give a distribution of troops capable 
of employment in the majority of cases likely to occur, or 
should at least facilitate the formation of such a distribution. 
If we further take into account considerations of the movement 
and subsistence of troops, the accurate transmission of orders, 
etc., etc., we see clearly how important to every army in the 
field must be the judicious selection of its Ordre de Bataiile^ and 
it is in view of war that armies should be organised beforehand 
in time of peace. 

From this point of view, the best distribution of the troops 
in time of peace would be one which would permit of their 
passing at once from a peace to a war footing. But in carrying 
out this idea, we find that many modifications are necessitated 
by the requirements of peace. Thus, for example, the desire to 
facilitate as much as possible the special training of the various 
arms of the service, is alone a reason against their being kept in 
composite bodies (Army Corps, Divisions, etc.), as is necessary in 
time of war. {See Vol. I, pp. 116-119.) 

The question how far these and other considerations justify 
a deviation in time of peace from the Ordre de BataiUe adopted 
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for war will henceforward, even more than formerly, be a subject 
for the most serious consideration, on account of the increasing 
rapidity with which troops can now be taken from their gar- 
risons, formed into Divisions and Army Corps, and at once 
sent to the very battle-field. No measure should therefore be 
neglected, which would have the effect of facilitating their 
transfer from a peace to a war footing. 

We have now to consider the principles which should 
regulate the formation and composition of a great army. The 
formation of small armies can be no criterion, for in under- 
takings of importance they are usually united to larger armies, 
and thus it is only desirable that their Ordre de Bataille should 
facilitate this union. 

The combatarvt forces of a great nation are in time of war 
formed into several subdivisions which we are accustomed to 
style "-4rmies." The strength and composition of these armies 
cannot be determined beforehand, for the particular circum- 
stances under which the war is engaged in, may vary extremely, 
and may be influenced by the position of allied armies, by the 
attitude of States which for the time being, remain neutral, 
etc., as well as by the enemy's forces. 

The first question we have to consider then is into how 
many units an Army should be divided. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the primary 
division should include as mxiny imits as practicable, in order to 
avoid the necessity for further subdivision into subordinate 
fractions. The maximum to be fixed depends on the considera- 
tion that a chief can direct efiBLciently only a certain number of 
subordinates. What this number is, can hardly be determined 
by theory; experience, however, gives us a guide, and the 
conclusion has thus been arrived at that, if an army be divided 
into more than eight different imits, its leader will find difficulty 
in maintaining a strict and homogeneous command. The 
numerical size and the nature of the various units must also be 
taken into account, for with their increase in numbers, and with 
the extent of ground which their composition or their employ- 
ment compels them to occupy, the consideration of space 
becomes important. 
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Let US now look on the anny as a collection of tactical units, 
that is, as consisting of a certain number of battalions, squadrons, 
and batteries (taking into account only the three principal arms 
of the service, viz., infantry, cavalry, and artillery). In proceed- 
ing to arrange its division into units, the first point to be 
weighed, is whether we should commence with the infantry, and 
divide it into equal parts, assigning to each its due proportion of 
cavaby and artillery, or whether we should form separate 
units, consisting either entirely or partially of the two last- 
named arms. 

No practical soldier who has studied the new rdle in which 
the German Cavaby made its appearance in the war of 1870-71, 
as an arm capable of reconnoitring far in advance, and of 
screening from the enemy the movements of its own army, will 
require any scientific demonstration that the primary distribution 
of an army must comprise independent bodies consisting exclu- 
sively of cavalry and horse artillery. The only question is, 
of what strength these bodies should be, and what formation 
is best suited for them. 

In the Campaign of 1866, the Prussian Cavalry was formed 
into a Cavalry Corps of two Divisions, which was generally 
placed under one of the Generals commanding Armies, and only 
occasionally received its orders direct from the Commandoin- 
chief. As the Divisions of such a Cavaby Corps must always 
be placed, not one in rear of the other, but side by side, both on 
reconnoitring service, and on the field of battle (if both 
Divisions — ^that is to say, the Corps — are to produce their fuU 
effect), it follows that the General commanding a Cavalry 
Corps is an unnecessary intermediate leader whose functions 
might be directly performed by the General commanding the 
Army. On this principle, no Cavalry Corps was organised in 
the war of 1870-71, but a certain number of Cavalry Divisions 
were formed and placed under the orders of the Generals com- 
manding Annies — an arrangement which completely satisfied all 
requirements. 

If we may take it for granted that this arrangement is likely 
to hold good for the future, we may dismiss the consideration of 
a Cavalry Corps, and, while fully recognising that complete 
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liberty of action must be exercised according to the various 
circumstances which may occur, proceed at once to direct our 
attention to the proper normal formation of a Cavalry Division. 
In doing so, we must keep in view its employment on the field 
of battle, as well as on reconnoitring service, and especially not 
forget that the points of chief importance for the first-named 
duty are its total eflfective strength and formation, whUe its 
efficiency for reconnoitring purposes depends more on its 
composition, and on the assignment to it of artillery, and 
occasionally a small body of infantry. It will simplify oux 
consideration of the composition of a Cavalry Division, if we 
here state our views as to the necessity or inadvisability of 
permanently attaching infantry to it. We have no hesitation in 
characterising the pemianeifU assignment of a small force of 
infantry to a great body of cavalry as an unnatural combination, 
and one utterly opposed to the very nature of the latter arm, 
for infantry lacks the element of rapidity which gives to cavalry 
its main importance. It will, we hope, meet with general 
approbation if we pass over without examination, the theory 
proposing that means be improvised for permanently mounting 
infantry on waggons in time of war, and thus conferring on it 
the element of rapidity. In the first place the plan of main- 
taining such a force ready equipped in time of peace (and only 
by doing this, could there be any security that it would not be 
left in case of war, too far in rear of the cavalry), can hardly find 
advocates, for the advantages to be gained bear no proportion 
to the cost which would be entailed. A small force of infantry 
may indeed in certain exceptional cases render very useful 
services to cavalry, but if permanently attached, it is certain 
to act as a clog and hamper its activity. If the cavalry will not 
suffer this, it must separate itself from the infantry, and leave 
the latter behind to its own resources. In the interests of the 
infantry, it is to be hoped that such a resolution would be 
come to only when the army were about to advance, or 
already in motion. 

When the defenders of the plan of attaching small forces of 
infantry to great bodies of cavalry, talk of such an arrangement 
being analogous to that followed in attaching a regiment of 
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cavalry to an Infantry Division, they forget that the latter body 
has tasks to fulfil, which it is physically impossible for infantry 
to accomplish — as for example, the rapid reconnaiasance of a laige 
extent of country, the transmission of the information gained on 
such reconnaissances, the maintenance of a distant chain of 
outposts, the keeping up of communication with other bodies of 
troops, with detachments, and so forth. For such duties, a 
sufficient number of rrunmted 7nen is absolutely indispensable. 
On the other hand, there is no duty which a Cavalry Division 
is called on to perform, which could not be as well accomplished 
by dismounted troopers, if provided with a good fire-arm and 
properly trained, as by a small force of infantry. The old idea 
that the security of cavalry when bivouacking at night must 
be assured by infantry, is now a thing of the past. With all 
this we do not mean that infantry should ever make themselves 
comfortable at the expense of cavahy, or should hesitate to 
act in all cases when the nature of the arm permits. Thus, it is, 
in certain circumstances, highly proper that a force of infantry 
should be placed under the orders of the Commander of a 
Cavalry Division; for instance, to occupy a defile through 
which the cavalry is going to advance. In this case no part 
of the Cavalry Division need be left behind, and in case a 
retreat should be necessary, it is sure of receiving the requisite 
support. Also, in the exceptional case of the necessity arising 
to occupy without delay a point far in advance, or on a flank, 
it may be advisable to attach a force of infantry mounted on 
waggons, to cavalry. But assignments of this sort should only 
be made for a specific purpose, and for a limited time ; they do 
not therefore enter into the Ordre de BataUle, but only con- 
stitute a temporary variation in the distribution of the troops. 

In order then, that Cavalry Divisions may be permanently 
independent of infantry, they must have a definite and suitable 
composition. 

In considering this composition in view of its adaptation to 
the existing German Army, the first point to be looked to is 
the difference in the equipment of light and heavy cavalry. 
Cuirassiers carry, as we know, only a short pistol, effective at 
close ranges, and which is shortly to be replaced by a revolver. 
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also of no great range. In lancer regiments, 32 men per 
squadron are armed with the carbine, which is carried by 
all hussars and dragoons. It is clear, therefore, that light 
cavalry (hussars and dragoons) must be sufficiently represented 
in every Cavalry Division in order that the latter may be in all 
respects independent and capable of acting alpne. Lancer 
regiments, all of which have received a complete training in 
light cavalry duties, are perhaps more especially fitted for 
employment as Divisional cavalry where they are for the 
most part in close connection with infantry. It is quite 
enough for them to have every fourth man armed with a long- 
range carbine, in order that a sufficient number may always be 
in readiness for detached duties. In the Cavalry Division, on 
the other hand, lancers must rather be considered as part of the 
heavy cavalry, for on account of their lances they are less 
adapted for fighting on foot, and besides, they have per 
squadron a small number of carbines. If then, lancer regiments 
are principally employed as Divisional cavalry, it would appear 
advisable to form Cavalry Divisions of two-thirds light cavalry 
(dragoons and hussars), and one-third heavy cavalry (cuirassiers, 
or as the case may be, lancers.) 

A simple way of arriving at this proportion would be to 
make the normal Cavalry Division consist of 3 brigades — 2 of 
light and 1 of heavy cavalry, each brigade being of 2 regiments. 

This formation and numerical strength is equally suited to 
each of the two difierent classes of duty which a Cavalry 
Division is called on to perform, namely, to act as a fighting 
body, and as a branch of the army entrusted with the duty of 
reconnoitring. For battle, a body of cavalry must generally be 
formed in three lines, and the proposed normal formation of the 
Cavalry Division enables this being at once effected by simply 
placing the 3 brigades one behind the other. For reconnais- 
sances, the Divisional Greneral would have at his disposal 2 light 
brigades which would usually be disposed side by side, while the 
heavy brigade kept in reserve at the outset, would follow the 
movement, and be directed on the point where it would probably 
be employed in case of battle, or sent to any other place where 
its support might be required. 
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It is desirable that the Cavahy Division should have a 
force of artillery attached to it, both when employed on recon- 
noitring duty and on the field of battle, in the former case to 
overcome the resistance which might be offered by small detach- 
ments consisting of the three arms, or to cover the retreat of 
the cavalry, and in the latter case to make a rapid but effective 
preparation for the decisive attack. The only question is of 
what strength the force of artillery should be. The minimum 
force of artillery to be assigned to a Cavalry Division is a 
battery, for the latter cannot be kept permanently split up into 
half batteries. As a maximum, more than 3 batteries, that 
is, a battery to each Cavalry Brigade, could never be required. 
It is evident that with only one battery per Division, the action 
of the artillery would often be limited to an undesirable extent, 
and we therefore pronounce in favour of the maximum of 
3 batteries (forming a regular division (Abtheilung), This 
would permit of every possible requirement being most amply 
met, of a diminution of the work required from each of the 
3 batteries, and finally, in the event of battle, of the artillery 
division taking an active share in the engagement under the 
special orders of the General commanding the Army. If the 
latter view taken of the case be considered inadmissible, on the 
ground that the Cavalry Division should not have its artillery 
separated from it, and that the former would rarely be called on to 
take part in an action till near its close, the question arises 
whether by the assignment of 3 batteries to each Cavalry 
Division, the artillery strength of the army available for battle 
is not unduly weakened. If this question be answered, in 
the afltenative, we must be content with 2 batteries, which 
while the Cavalry Division is employed on reconnoitring duty, 
would be attached to the 2 light brigades. This force of 
artillery may indeed be taken as sufficient under most circum- 
stances. 

The general conclusion from the foregoing considerations 
is — ^that the principal part of the cavalry of an army should 
be formed into independent Divisions and placed directly 
imder the orders of the Generals commanding Armies; that 
the Divisions should preferably consist of 3 brigades (1 heavy 

VOL. 11. B 
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and 2 light), each of two regiments ; that infantry should not 
be permanently attached to them ; but that an artillery division 
of 2 or 3 horse artillery batteries should be assigned to each 
Division. 

The number of such Divisions that can be formed, depends 
on the number of cavalry regiments remaining available after 
a regiment has been deducted for each Infantry Division, to 
act as Divisional cavalry. 

The necessity of this last arrangement will be considered 
more in detail later on. 

Now, according to the peace organisation of the (rerman 
Army, only the Guard Corps is in a position to attach 2 regiments 
to the 2 Guard Infantry Divisions, and to furnish in addition 
a Cavalry Division of 6 regiments, while the remaining Corps 
have only from 2 to 4 regiments available for this latter 
purpose. It follows therefore, that the formation of Cavalry 
Divisions cannot be considered a question to be settled by the 
Corps Commanders.* On the contrary, the formation of Cavalry 
Divisions for time of war must be specially laid down in the 
Ordre de Bataille, which should also assign them to the different 
Armies according to the probable requirements of each. 

What we have just said about Cavalry, applies equally to 
Artillery. A point to be specially considered is whether large 
masses of artillery should be formed to be placed under the 
immediate orders of Army Commanders. 

In the campaign of 1866, the 3rd and 4th Prussian Corps 
were not formed as such, but instead, the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 



* According to the peace establisfament of the army, the 12th Cor|>B (Saxon) 
and the 15th Corps are shown as possessing a Cayalij Diyision as well as the 
G-uard Corps. They, howeyer, possess in peace time, only six c&vtdij regiments. 
Special considerations haye rendered the formation of Cayalry DiyisionB, e . en in 
time of peace, desirable with them as with the G-uard Corps. To permanently 
form all cayabry regiments into Cayaliy Divisicms, and withdraw them from the 
Diyisions to which they now belong in peace (which consist, as a rule, of two 
brigades of infantry and one of cayalry) would be in direct opposition to the 
ideas arriyed at after the disastrous war of 1806-7, which led to the suppression 
of the then existing ** Inspections " of cayalry and infantry, and to the fonna- 
tion in thair plane, of Divisions composed of troops ol both arms. 
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Divisions Were placed under the immediate orders of the 
General commanding the 1st Army, and the artiUerj which 
would have belonged as Corps Artillery to the 3rd and 4th 
Corps, had they been formed, was combined into an Army 
Artillery Eeserve. The body thus formed, proved itself to be 
one difficult to find quarters for, and unwieldy both on the line 
of march and in battle. It was never possible to employ it as a 
whole, so as to obtain an effect conmiensurate with the number 
of batteries of which it consisted, and this indeed, qiute agrees 
with the experiences of Army Artillery Beserves gained else- 
where. It was soon evident that in spite of the most careful 
arrangements, the great disproportion which exists between the 
depth of artillery in column o£ route, and the front which it re- 
quires in line of battle would, in the case of such a large mass, 
occasion serious inconvenience. As then, both theory and prac- 
tice are equally opposed to the formation of large bodies of artil- 
lery as constituent parts of an army, we are justified in assuming 
that as in the campaign of 1870-71, so in the future, no Army 
Artillery Eeserve will again appear in the Ordre de BataUle. 

The final decision of this question, however, just as the 
ephemeral appearance of such a formation during the campaign 
of 1866, is closely connected with another question^ namely — 
whether the infantry should be grouped in larger or smaller 
bodies, that is, whether the primary subdivision of an army 
should be into Army Corps or Divisums, This brings us back 
to the outset erf our remarks, where we enunciated the principle 
that the primary subdivision should include as many units as 
possible, not more, however, than can be directed with certainty 
and coherence by one chief. This condition, however, if strictly 
carried out, that is, if an army were always to contain the same 
number of primary subdivisions, would necessitate these sub- 
divisions being of variable strength depending on that of the 
Army. It needs no demonstration that to organise an army in 
this mjuiner would be impracticable. We must, on the contrary, 
while giving due weight to the principle above stated, fix a 
normal strength for the primary subdivisions of the army, and 
the number of these in each army must then be made to vary 
according to the numerical strength of the latter. 

B 2 
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This principle is now nniyeisally agreed to ; the only point on 
which any discussion has lately taken place, is whether the 
primary normal subdivision of an ainiy should be the Army 
Corps — a body of some 40,000 men (including trains, etc.,) — or 
the Division — a body of about half the strength of the Army 
Corps. Although in the case of the German Army, the question 
has been practically decided in favour of the Army Corps, yet in 
view of the trial of the other system which was m^ide in the 
campaign of 1866, as well as of the adverse opinions which 
seem to prevail in some other armies, it may be well that we 
should examine the subject more closely. 

To begin with, apart from the campaign of 1870-71, we have 
to consider* the Army Corps organisation as a result of the 
experience gained by the great and protracted wars in the 
beginning of this century, and to look on it with a certain 
respect in consequence. 

Since that time, the considerations influencing the sub- 
division of an army have undergone no change, except that 
with the introduction of ujiiversal liability to military service, 
the numerical strength of armies has rather increased. This fact 
is certainly no argument in favour of diminishing the primary 
subdivisions of an army. Doubtless, if we had to deal with an 
army of some 70,000 or 80,000 men, it might seem more rational 
to form it in 4 Infantry Divisions and 1 Cavalry Division, 
than in 2 Army Corps and 1 Cavalry Division. The 2 Army 
Corps really consist of but 4 Infantry Divisions, and in this case 
Corps Commanders would seem to be an unnecessary, and there- 
fore a hurtful intermediate authority. But when the army of a 
country consists in peace time, of 18 Army Corps which in war 
would be formed into 4 or 5 Annies, each of these would have 
on an average a numerical strength tv^ce as great as in the case 
we have just supposed. To carry out the Divisional system 
here, would involve the primary subdivision of each Army into 
some 10 diflferent fractions, which would of itself be a serious 
drawback to its effective command. Experience teaches us 
moreover, that the main difficulty in regulating the daily move- 
ments of an army does not arise so much from the troops them- 
selves, but from what we class under the head of supply 
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colTimns, trains, \>a.ggBge, etc. If the General commanding an 
Army had, besides regulating the daily march of some 
8 Infantry and 2 Cavalry Divisions, also to issue instructions 
(which must often be very varied according to the special 
circumstances of the case) as to the position which the ammuni- 
tion trains and supply columns were to take in the order of march, 
his task would be one, the efifectual accomplishment of which 
would be«iext to impossible. The principle of the distribution of 
labour must be applied here. It is especially in the matter of 
marches — ^that almost daily recurring incident of warlike 
operations — ^that the advantages of the Army Corps as the 
primary subdivision of the army, are particularly apparent. 
The Army Corps, with that portion of its columns and traius 
from which, as a rule, it cannot be separated, occupies a length 
in column of route of 25 to 30 kilometres (15 to 19 miles), that 
is to say, just a fuU day*s march, if only one road is available for 
the Army Corps, and this is generally the case in the movement 
of great armies. The arrangements for the march of a body of 
troops along a single road can be most effectually made by the 
ofl&cer who permanently commands the body of troops in 
question. A regard therefore to the vitally important matter of 
securing that proper arrangement for the daily march of the 
troops shall be made, points plainly to the advisability of the 
formation of Army Corps. 

Experience leads us to the same conclusion from a con- 
sideration of the various special requirements of individual 
bodies of troops. In order to diminish our impedimenta as much 
as possible, we must use every eflfort to reduce to the smallest 
possible limits the amount of ammunition, supplies, clothing, 
hospital equipment, etc., which we carry along with us, and the 
greater the size of the primary subdivisions of an army in time 
of war, the easier is it to do this ; for the requirements of large 
bodies of men are pretty much the same in character, whereas 
the smaller the bodies are, the more dissimilar do their wants 
become. From this point of view, therefore, it seems preferable 
that the primary subdivision of an army should be into Army 
Corps, instead of Divisions, which are only of half the size. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that the latter, if they are to form 
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the primaiy subdivisions of the army, must be fully equipped 
with ammunition columns and trains of every kind| and it 
would be impossible for the General commanding the Army to 
regulate all the different branches in such a way as to satisfy at 
all times the requirements of the Divisions, unless indeed the 
army consisted of only 3 or 4 Divisions. But this is a case 
which would only very exceptionally occur, and which we need 
not take into account in devising a system of organisation. 

If we look only at the employment of the army on the field 
of battle or rather in actual combat, the Divisional organisation 
might perhaps be considered admissible, although eveu here it 
would often be very desirable to have leaders possessing the power 
of commanding several Divisions. Even when 2 Divisions are 
engaged side by side in a long line of battle, it may often occur 
that, although the special tasks to be accomplished by each have 
been most carefully defined, there may turn out to be a very 
considerable difference in the difficulty of fulfilling these tasks. 
The disproportion may even rise to the ratio of two or one. 
While perhaps one Division can easily perform the duty allotted 
to it with two-thirds of its iofantry supported by its artillery, the 
other Division may find it necessary to have its attack prepared 
by a more powerful force of artillery than it itself possesses, 
and may require in addition a special reserve of infantry, which 
it is itself unable to furnish. The Division entrusted with the 
easier duty might supply this reserve ; but will it do so volun- 
tarily before it has made absolutely certain of its own success ? 
In such a case it is undoubtedly desirable that part of one Division 
should be detached to form a reserve for both, and therefore 
that there should be a commander possessing the authority 
to do this, It is clear that this authority should be exercised 
by an officer of high rank, that is by a Corps Commander, 
and not by the senior Divisional Commander, who besides, 
would be thereby diverted from his own proper functioqs. But 
it is when an army is marching in separate columns, as often 
happens, for example, in the earlier operations of a campaign, 
that the necessity for such superior authority is especially 
apparent. Each column is made as strong as possible, and each 
may become independently engaged with the enemy. Now the 
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General commamling the Army can only be with one of these 
columns, and can therefore exercise an immediate command 
over it only ; and to entrust the command erf the others to the 
senior Divisional Commander whose Staff is only just sufficient 
for the management of one Division, is to leave too much to 
chance. A permanently constituted authority mvst be more 
efficient than one established for a particular occasion only.* 

The basis of the Ordre de Bataille must then be the Army 
Corps system, which corresponds, moreover, to the peace 
distribution of the German Army. Cavaby Divisions must 
also be constituted, as we have akeady explained. 

We come now to consider the further subdivision of the 
Army Corps, which may consist of from 25 to 30 battalions. 
According to the regulations in force in the Prussian Army up 
to the year 1853, the Army Corps had a normal strength of 
24 battalions of infantry and one of rifles (Jdger), and was 
divided into 4 Infantry Divisions, to each of which was attached 
a cavaby regiment and a batteiy (of 8 guns). These Infantry 
Divisions were formed from the four Infantry Brigades which 
existed on the peace footing. From four other cavalry regi- 
ments, also belonging to the Army Corps, the Cavalry Division 
was formed, a horse artillery battery (of 8 guns) being 
attached to it. The Beserve Artilleiy of the Army Corpa 
consisted of 4 field and 2 horse artilleiy batteries, or 48 guns. 

This Ordre de Bataille was based on the system of enrolling 
in the active army the Landwehr contbigents of the first levy, 
and therefore contained aU the defects of this system. Four of 
the 8 cavalry regiments belonged to the Landwehr and were 
therefore not formed till the moment oi mobilisation. It 
cannot be maintained that it would have be^i advisable to have 

* It ifl perhftps worth mentioiimg that the theorists who sometimes amuse 
themselres with adrocatiiig a Diyisional, in place of a Corps organisation, adduce 
in support of their views the onlj defeat sustained b j the Prussian army in the 
Campaign of 1866, that of Tcautenau. Thej do not attempt to prore, however, 
that the Ist and 2nd Divisions would have been more suocessfal on that day 
than the 1st Army Corps was : they also overlook the services rendered at the 
same time by the 5th Army Corps, which it would hardly have been capable of, 
had it not consisted of a regularly oonstituted body placed under the direct 
control of a single chief. 
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employed these as Divisional cavaliy, but the Commander of the 
Cavalry Division was just as little pleased when he found 
himself at the head of a body composed of one Line-cuiiassier 
Eegiment and 3 Landwehr cavalry regiments. The division of 
' the Army Corps into 4 small Infantry Divisions entailed 
therefore the splitting up of the only part of the cavalry which 
was at the outset fit for service. The distribution of the 
artillery was equally Jittle in accordance with sound principles, 
for the proportion of 5 batteries attached to the separate 
Divisions seemed strangely small compared to the 6 kept united 
as Eeserve Artillery ; the proportion of one battery Tper Infantry 
Division was again decidedly too small. 

These evils were partially remedied (even before the system 
of incorporating the Landwehr troops of the first levy in the 
active army, was given up), by the division of the Army Corps 
into 2 Infantry Divisions, 1 Cavalry Division, and an Artillery 
Reserve. Each Infantry Division had now attached to it a 
cavalry regiment and 2 batteries (of 8 guns each). In the most 
unfavourable circumstances, therefore, only 2 Line cavalry regi- 
ments were required for employment as Divisional cavalry, and 
the Cavalry Division now consisted of 6 regiments, thus acquiring 
a superiority in numbers over its former establishment, which 
compensated in some measure for the inferior efi&ciency of its 
Landwehr cavalry regiments. The Infantry Divisions had, it 
is true, only 2 batteries each, so that the Divisional artillery 
of the Army Corps consisted, as hitherto, of 4 batteries (or 5, 
including that attached to the Cavalry Division), but by 
attaching the batteries in pairs to the Infantry Divisions, in 
place of singly to the brigades, the advantage was gained that 
both batteries could be directed by one leader and their fire con- 
centrated with a common object. 

In the year 1860, the system of associating Landwehr troops 
with those of the line to form the units of the Army, was 
abandoned. 

Apart from the oflier defects of Landwehr troops, which 
were becoming more apparent from day to day, the introduction 
of railways as a factor in the operations of war, was a strong 
reason for their exclusion from the Ordre, de BataUle of the active 
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am^. For since long preliminary marches are now dispensed 
with and the troops are brought in a veiy short time almost 
directly from their garrisons on to the very field of battle, it 
seems desirable that those which are only embodied at the 
moment of mobilisation should be relegated to the second line, 
where they may have time to complete and establish their 
organisation. These considerations, as well as the further 
development of artillery, the increase of the number of batteries 
assigned to an Army Corps (the number of guns per battery 
being at the same time reduced from 8 to 6),* and the recogni- 
tion of the necessity of strengthening the Divisional artillery, 
finally led to the formation in which the Prussian Army Corps 
fought during the campaign of 1870-71.t 

Each of the 2 Infantry Divisions consisted of 2 infantry 
brigades (the brigade being composed, as a rule, of 2 infantry 
regiments, but having added to it cu^cording to circumstances, a 
rifle battalion, or sometimes a third infantry regiment), a cavalry 
regiment (of 4 squadrons), an artillery division (of 4 batteries, 
each of 6 guns), 1 or 2 companies of pioneers (sometimes with 
a light bridge train or intrenching tool equipment), and a bearer 
company (Sanitdts detachemerU.) 

This composition ^ves tha Infantry Divisions a certain 
amount of independence within the limits of the Army Corps 
to which they belong ; they are quite capable, that is to say, of 
occupying in the line of battle a space proportionate to their 
numerical strength and, supported by the Divisions on their 
right and left, to fight on it successfully whether on the oflTensive 
or defensive. The amount of cavalry and especially of 
artillery assigned to them must be looked on as a minimum ; 
with a smaller amount of artillery than that assigned to it the 
Division would hardly ever be successful in battle, while in order 
to carry out the duty entrusted to it, it will often require a 
reinforcement of artillery which would be furnished by order of 
the General commanding the Army Corps from the Corps 

* In some cases, 6 batteries of 4 guns each, were formed in war time out of 
the 8 horse artiUery batteries, which existed in time of peace. 

t The formation of the Army Corps which did not belong to the Prussian 
Armj, was different in some respects. 
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ArtiUwy (6 field batteries of 6 guns each and sometimes horse 
artillery batteries in addition). 

It is quite possible to imagine cases in which either from 
the conditions of the combat or from the nature of the ground, 
the cavalry regiment attached to a Division cannot be employed 
at all or only partially so. Nevertheless, in view of the varied 
duties which fall to the lot of the Divisional cavahy on the 
line of march, in the bivouack, or in cantonments, even when the 
task of reconnoitring and watching over the safety of the whole 
army is performed by the Cavalry Divisions, we cannot hold that 
an effective strength at the outset of a campaign of 600 sabres 
(the establishment of our cavalry regiments at 4 squadrons each), 
is too high for an Infantry Division of some 12,000 bayonets. 
Even if, as some people think, a considerably smaller number of 
cavalry would be sufficient, it would be most unadvisable to 
permofimtbf divide a body like a cavalry regiment. The 
alternative would be to make these regiments weaker. As, 
however, hardly any other argument can be adduced in favour 
of such a measure, and as it may be maintained with confidence 
that we have in this respect already reached the TniniTmn n^ y^^Q 
have really no option but to attach permanently a cavalry 
regiment to each Infantry Division. 

Each Infantry Division had attached to it part of the 
Pioneer troops belonging to the Army Corps (3 companies) and 
part of the Pioneer trains (light bridge train and intrenching 
tool column). This distribution arose from the requirements 
which almost daily presented themselves cm the line of march. 
We will explain later on how, in consequence of our experiences 
in the campaign of 1870-71, we have introduced a modified 
distribution of our pioneer troops, particularly of their trains, 
maintaining at the same time the principle of attaching them 
to the Infantry Diviaions. 

Finally, a Bearer Company was attached in the Ordre de 
PataUh to each Infantry Division in order that in all cases 
immediately after the commencement of a serious engagement 
the wounded might be picked up and at once attended to. 

In conformity with the principles which had led to the 
adoption of the Army Corps, instead of the Division, as the 
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primary subdivision of the army, no other columns or trains 
were assigned to Infantry Divisions in the Ordre de BataiUe, 
The power of temporarily attaching such breuaches, in the event 
of its becoming necessary, was reserved, however. 

Certain Divisions which were generally employed on 
detached duties, had a laiger proportion of cavahy and artillery 
allotted to them and were also more plentifully provided with 
trains and supply columns, in order to render them capable of 
acting independently, and thus confer on them complete 
freedom of operation necessary for the accomplishment of the 
special tasks allotted them. 

What we designated as Jteserve ArtUlery in the year 1866, 
we called Corps Artillery in the campaign of 1870-71. This 
change in designation was intended to express the idea that the 
body in question was not to be really considered as a Reserve, 
but simply as ^^part of the main body to be employed under the 
orders of the Corps Commander. While, in the campaign of 
1866,tlie Beserve Artillery W93, in conformity with an erroneous 
theory, relegated almost to the tail of the columns of route, so 
that it could only come into action in the last phases of the 
battle and thus produce but little effect, in 1870-71 things were 
very different We saw in the battles of that campaign the 
Corps Artillery marching near the heads of the columns, rapidly 
pushing on in advance, preparing by a vigorous fire the attack 
of the main body, and often gaining important results by its 
individual action alone. 

The Corps Artillery, which consisted of 4 field batteries and 
the available horse artillery batteries (that is, those not 
attached to the Cavalry Divisions), had besides attached to it 
9 ammunition columns (4 small arm and 5 artillery ammunition 
columns). 

This union was dictated by purely administrative considera- 
tions, and it does not seem to be warranted by the nature of 
either of the two bodies— ^the batteries or the ammunition 
columns. 

While we make every effort to concentrate the former as 
rapidly as possible on the field of battle, our aim is to keep the 
latter as far from it as practicable and to allow them to approach 
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only when an immediate supply of ammunition is urgently 
required, and then no nearer than is absolutely necessary. 
Besides, since the 9 ammunition columns of the Army Corps 
have to provide reserve ammunition not only for the batteries of 
the Corps Artillery, but also for the whole of the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery of the Divisions, it is certainly desirable 
that they should be placed directly under the orders of the 
officer who has to regulate the supply of ammunition through- 
out the Army Corps, that is, under the Officer commanding the 
Artillery (Officer commanding the Field Artillery Brigade.) 

The third bearer company attached to the Corps Artillery, 
may perhaps be considered too strong in proportion, it being of 
the same strength as the bodies of the same nature attached 
to the two Infantry Divisions. The possibility, however, of form- 
ing it into two sections, capable of being employed independently 
wherever their services may be required, and also the circum- 
stance that in a great battle these formations for tending the 
wounded must, once they have taken up their position, have their 
sphere of activity determined by local considerations rather than 
by a regard to the body of troops to which they properly belong, 
sufficiently justify the assignment of the third bearer company 
to the third gi*eat fighting component of the Army Corps. 

The Trains of the Army Corps consisted of 5 Provision 
Columns (ProviarU Xolonnen), the Field Bakery Column, the 
Horse Dep6t, and a Train Escort Squadron ; the latter performed 
the orderly duties necessary between the various trains, which 
were often widely separated from each other, and exercised 
military superintendence over 5 Park Carriage Columns (Fuhr- 
park Kolonnen) consisting of vehicles drawn by hired or requisi- 
tioned teams. This organisation was a step in advance of the 
system of purely hired transport followed at the beginning of 
the campaign of 18 f>6, but it has been since further developed 
and we now have in view the formation of park carriage 
columns formed of exclusively military transport. The Pontoon 
Column formed part of the Army Corps trains in an adminis 
trative point of view, but its disposal was reserved in the hands 
of the General Commanding. 

The 12 Field Hospitals may really be reckoned among the 
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trains^ although they theoretically belonged to the adminidrative 
departToenta (Administrationen) of the Army Corps; they 
were otherwise under the orders of the General Commanding, 
being called on to provide for all the requirements which 
present themselves with an Army Corps in the field. 

In the foregoing pages we have sought to give a general 
view of the manner in which the principles which guide the 
distribution of an army have been carried out by the Ordre de 
JBataille of the German Army up to the campaign of 1870-71. 
In Chapter II. we shall proceed to a more detailed examination 
of the formation of an army in time of war, under various 
headings, but it is advisable to discuss here certain points 
bearing on particular formations of troops — ^both those formations 
which conform to the Ordre de BataUle and those which 
necessarily deviate from it in consequence of the troops 
concerned being employed for special ends. 

In considering the special formation for battle of the primary 
units of an army (supposing the Ordre de BataUle to be adhered 
to), the main question to be decided is whether the formation 
shall be by wings or hy lines,* 

This is not a question which concerns the artillery ; it has 
only one formation for battle, viz. : its guns or batteries placed 
side by side at the proper intervals ; it always fights in a single 
line. If (apart from batteries kept at the outset in reserve), a 
formation of artillery be spoken of as having depth, the term 
must include the ammunition waggons, etc., that is, the non? 
combatant part of the artillery. 

It is only therefore with regard to infarUry and cavalry that 
we have to determine whether the normal formation shaU be by 
wings or by lines. 

It appears to us that the numerous discussions which have 
lately taken place on this subject have shown a tendency to 
assume too abstract a character as the result of the desire to 
prove one or other formation to be the right one. It should, 
before all things, be borne in mind that in the formation for 



* Whether the Babdiyisions of the unit shall be placed alongside each other, 
or one in rear of the other. 
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batUe, the uniHe$ of command as established in the Ordre de 
BataiUe, should be adhered to. It would therefore, for example, 
be quite wrong in dealing with a body of troops, to designate 
commanders of lines, and then to arrange the troops for battle 
in wings, or vice versd, to dispose the troops in wings, and then 
when it came to battle, to draw them up in lines. The question 
to be solved is then whether we are to Jight by wings or by 
lines. 

Both formations have unquestionably their advantages and 
disadvantages. The latter may, in certain cases, be so great as 
to render the adoption of one or other of the formations quite 
impracticable. 

If circumstances permit and require that the front line 
shall be directed by a single leader, and if it be at the same 
time desirable that the second line shall, in the first instance, 
be kept in rear, then undoubtedly the formation by lines is the 
preferable one. Even in this case, however, the formation finds 
a limit in the extent of line which one leader can efficiently 
control With regard to this extent, the dimensions permissible 
at the time of Frederick the Great cannot be allowed to hold 
good at the present day. 

In the case of the infantry, the iUspersed order of fighting 
requires dififerent arrangements to those which formerly pre- 
vailed, and even the warmest advocates of the formation by 
lines do not propose that an Infantry Division shall be formed 
up for battle by lines, that is, with its two brigades, each forming 
a line, one in rear of the other. On the contrary, it is not dis- 
puted that a Division must be formed by wings, that is, with 
its brigades alongside each other. Now those who maintain 
that on the same principle, an infantry brigade should always 
be formed by wings, or with its two regiments alongside each 
other, quite overlook the fact that then the battalions of these 
regiments must be arranged in lines, that is, one in rear of the 
other, and they thus in this case renounce their principle. It 
may then be confidently maintained that in this matter there is 
no principle of general application, but that in each separate 
case, each commander must make up his mind whether he 
should draw up his troops for battle bv wings or by lines, and 
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dispose of his subordinates and the nnits under their command 
accordinglyi 

Nevertheless it is advantageous, both in the case of " rendez- 
vous '' formations and battle, that the normal formations 
and modes of deployment of an infantry brigade, should be of 
such a nature as to be capable of being quickly effected by 
means of the regulation manoeuvres and words of command, 
without the necessity of special instructions. Since the forma- 
tion by wings has not been proved to possess any absolute 
superiority over that by lines, it appears desirable to retain in 
this case the formation of the brigade hitherto in vogue, that is, 
by lines, particularly as it simplifies the transition from the 
natural order of march into the formation for battle. 

Of course, we do not hereby mean to preclude the adoption 
of the formation by wings in " rendezvous " formations when 
special orders to that effect have been*given. 

The formation of 9k force of cavalry for battle is preferably in 
lines; this principle has remained unassailed since the un- 
paralleled achievements of the Prussian cavalry in the campaigns 
of Frederick the Great. But it seems to us that the length 
of line to be directed by a single chief must be less now 
than in those days, in the case of cavalry as well as infantry. 
This principle is carried out in the normal formation of our 
Cavalry Divisions, according to which, each brigade (with a 
length of front of about 400 metres (440 yards) forms a line, 
the front line being, if necessary, supported by a regiment 
brought rapidly up from the second line, to execute a fiank 
attack. It is generally adduced as an argument in favour of the 
formation by wings, that it permits of the front line being rein- 
forced by troops belonging to the same unit. While the cavalry 
adhere to the principle of the formation by lines, they yet retain 
this advantage by keeping at the outset a few squadrons of the 
first line a short distance in rear of it as supporting squadrons. 
When the line comes to blows, these squadrons can be rapidly 
brought up to a doubtful encounter in favour of their regi- 
ments. 

In spite of all this, it cannot be disputed that cases may 
arise which may compel a Cavalry Division to fight by wings, 
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that is, with its brigades alongside ea«^ other. The formation 
of the brigades would, in this case, be by lines, that is, one regi- 
ment behind the other. 

The normal battle formation, however, of a Cavalry Division, 
and consequently its "rendezvous" formation also, is by lines, the 
brigades one in rear of the other, the brigades themselves being 
formed by wings, that is, the regiments alongside each other. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must make a few remarks 
on the deviations from the Ordre de Bataille which are often 
unavoidable when combinations of troops have to be arranged 
for special purposes. 

The principle must always be adhered to, that modifications 
in the Ordre de Bataille are permissible only as far as is absolutely 
necessary for attaining the object in view, and that the Ordre de 
Bataille is to be at once reverted to as soon as the necessity for 
a deviation from it has ceased. The reason of this is evident ; 
for every disturbance of the Ordre de Bataille^ however indis- 
pensable it may be under certain circumstances, exercises never- 
theless a prejudicial effect on the interior economy of the body 
of troops concerned. 

Further, it is an old principle that when troops have to be 
detached, the question to be asked is not — *' how strong shall the 
detaxjhment be ? " but on the contrary — '* how weak can we make 
the detachment ? " This principle is based chiefly on the 
importance of keeping the main body intact, but it is equally in 
accordance with the desire to disturb the Ordre de Bataille as 
little as possible. 

If circxmistances render it imperative to adopt an excep- 
tional arrangement of troops, and to keep it up for seveml days — 
as for example, in the case of an advanced guard— it is then 
desirable, as we said at page 2, not to alter the formation once 
settled, without urgent reason, but to retain it as far as possible 
throughout the period in question. In this way the advantages 
resulting from a strict adherence to the Ordre de Bataille are at 
any rate obtained to a certain extent. On the other hand, daily 
recurring changes in the distribution of the troops are pre- 
judical to their vital interests, to precision and certainty in the 
transmission of orders, and finally to the successful accomplish- 
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ment of the military objects in view. A change only becomes 
necessary, when without it, the desired purpose could either not 
be attained at all, or only with great difficulty, or when the 
exhaustion of part of the force renders it desirable to employ it 
elsewhere and to replace it by fresh troops. 

To form a correct view of the various points which must be 
considered in such a case, and to take the appropriate measures, 
must always be a question for judgment and decision at the 
moment. 

Special formations of troops may become necessary, for 
employment mbattte, on the line of march, or on outpost duty, as 
also when a force has to be detached to accomplish a certain 
object, especially such an object as requires the employment of 
u detachment composed of the various arms, and under the 
strength of a Division. 

In battle, the Ordre de BaiaUle would, as a rule, only have to be 
deviated from when separate reserves have to be formed. The 
Army Corps cannot dispense with a reserve of infantry, and if a 
separate body of troops is not placed at its disposal by the 
General commanding the Army, to act as a special reserve, it 
must itself form one, either from one or both of its Divisions. 
So also, it is often desirable to keep in reserve part of the Corps 
Artillery,, and this measure is certainly preferable to the arrange- 
ment of withdrawing batteries from the Divisional artillery 
to form a reserve. For, as we have already mentioned at page 
17, the proportion of artillery assigned to the Infantry Divisions 
must be looked on as a minimum. When an Army Corps goes 
into battle with the Army of which it forms part, it will rarely 
require to form a cavalry reserve, for that is a matter for the 
Army Commander, in whose hands lies the disposal of the Cavalry 
Divisions, to arrange. On the other hand, an Army Corps 
operating independently would generally possess a larger force of 
cavalry than that normally assigned to its Divisions, and this 
cavalry, after having performed the reconnoitring duties which 
may have be«n required of it, might be employed to constitute a 
cavalry reserve in case of a general action. 

An Infantry Division going into battle as part of an Army 
Corps, hardly requires an artillery reserve ; it may, therefore, at 
VOL. n. 
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the very outset of the battle, bring the whole of its artilleiy into 
action, for a reserve for the Divisional artillery is really at 
hand in the shape of the Corps Aitillery. A reserve of infantry 
must always be formed, even if this should not have been 
ordered by the General commanding the Army Corps. The 
Divisional cavalry would be kept in reserve at the beginning of 
the battle, unless it were necessary to employ it in reconnoitring 
work, especially on the flanks. It must, however, be kept dose 
enough to the fighting line to be able to seize rapidly, and 
of its own initiative, any opportunities favourable to its working 
which may arise. The word " reserve " is thus hardly applicable 
here in its strict sense. 

An Infantry Division operating independently would, as a 
rule, have assigned to it a larger proportion than usual of 
cavalry and artillery. It would, therefore, be in a position to 
form a sufficient reseive of these arms. 

The reserve of a Cavalry Division is formed by its third line, 
or as the case may be, by its artillery kept somewhat in rear. 

Reserves formed of troops of the differerU arms shofdd never he 
placed vmder the command of a single leader. 

For it is not to be expected that the various axms composing 
the Beserve would all be called on to act simultaneously at the 
same spot, or that the objective points assigned them in battle 
would be close to each other. The leader would thus find his 
command broken up before he had an opportimity of exer-' 
cising any control over it. Nevertheless, whenever it occurs 
that the whole of the reserves are at first concentrated at one 
point, it wiU be the duty of the senior officer present to exercise, 
in unforeseen emergencies, the authority of his rank according 
to the regulations of the service, and give a decision in the event 
of any difierences of opinion arising. 

On the march, the bodies of troops which are moving nearest 
to the enemy have to form an advanced gvxird (or a rear guard), 
and in certain circumstances, ^tiA;^?!^ detachmjents as welL The 
strength and composition of these must vary very mucli, 
according to circumstances. For reconnoitring a large extent 
of ground, and ensuring the security of the main body, the 
employment of a large force of cavalry is requisite, particularly 
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when the army is advancing. When it is desirable to check a 
pursuing enemy, the rear guards must be reinforced with 
artillery. Advanced guards must also be furnished with a con- 
siderable force of artillery, when it is expected that they will 
have to light in order to cover the deployment of the main body, 
or when in the case of a pursuit, it is desirable to at once crush 
the resistance of the enemy's rear guard. It needs, we think, 
no argument to show that all the available cavalry should be 
with a pursuing advanced guard. When flanking detachments 
are only employed for purposes of observation, they should 
be, as &r as possible, formed of cavalry only ; but if they are 
likely to be seriously engaged, they must comprise artillery and 
infantry as well. 

An Army Corps marching on a single road forms an advanced 
(or rear) guard, and whatever flanking detachments may be con- 
sidered necessary. When it is marching on two roads, similar 
measures would generally be taken independently by the two 
Infantry Divisions. The Corps Commander has then only to 
arrange for keeping up communication between the two 
advanced (or r^ear) gujixds, and for reinforcing one or the other 
by means of whatever cavalry may have been specially attached 
to the Army Corps. If it is expected that the rear guards will 
have to fight, it may be often desirable to reinforce them with 
part of the Corps Artillery. 

An Infantry Division makes analogous arrangements to those 
just described for an Army Corps. 

A Cavalry Division on the march would generally be 
entrusted with the duty of reconnoitring a more or less exten 
sive tract of country, thus ensuring the safety of the remainder 
of the Army. This duty necessitates its division into several 
columns (consisting usually of brigades with artillery attached). 
Each of these columns then forms its own advanced guard (or 
rear guard, as the case may be), the connection between the 
different advanced (or rear) guards being arranged by the 
Divisional Commander. If the whole Division has, as a tem- 
poiury measure, to advance along one road, as for example in 
passing a defile, an advanced guard would be formed by one of 
the brigades, to which artillery would be attached. The Ordre de 

c 2 
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BataUk of the Cavalry Division is thus usually only liable to 
modification so far as its artillery is concerned, the batteries of 
which cannot be kept together in the divisional (Abtheilting) 

formation. 

On the march it is generally unnecessary to form a reserve. 
All the troops not detached on reconnoitring or outpost duties 
either in advance, in rear, or on the flanks, constitute the main 
body, for which no commander need be detailed, even when the 
march takes place on a single rood. The reasons for this are 
closely allied to those, which as fully explained on page 26, 
render it unadvisable to appoint special commanders for 
reserves consisting of the different arms. 

Another reason is — that on the line of march, there is nothing 
to prevent the commander of a column which is moving along a 
single road, from regulating himself the march of the main body ; 
and if he has to be temporarily absent (as for example in going 
to see for himnelf what is going on in front), he can be repre- 
sented, if necessary, by the senior General present. 

The task of watching over the safety of the troops during rest, 
that is, after the termination of the day's march, or in the case 
of a protracted halt, is entrusted to the oviposts, which are natu- 
rally formed from the advanced (or rear) guard and the 
flanking detachments. No special distribution of the troops for 
this purpose is therefore required to be made by the higher 
commanders. The advanced guard which has been already 
detailed for the march, as well as the flanking detachments 
which have been entrusted with objects of a special nature, 
contmue without any further orders, to see to the security of 
the Army and to carry out their reconnoitring duties when the 
r^TI ^ ' Sometimes at evening, special remforcements 
dav tJrtl7 ^^^ ^avaliy, which have been attached during the 
eaeement ^^''''®^ (^^ ^«a^) g^ard in anticipation of an en- 
belong- W^l^ ^^^^'^ ^ ^j^i^ ^^« ^dy to which they 

weU to consider ^^I^""^ "'' ''"*"' ^ ^^' '^''*' ^* "^^^^ ^^ 
necessary on tl.. 7i, ^ similar arrangement may not be 

most cies entaU '""^ ^^^' ^''''' "^ ^""^ ^^^ ''''^^'^ ^""'"^^ ^^ 

march to the rp ^^ ^^^ t^^oops in question an unnecessary 

ear and then again to the front, which could only 
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be justified by their thereby finding better quarters, or more 
abundant supplies. 

When battles axe prolonged to nightfall and are only tem- 
porarily interrupted by darkness, without the issue being 
definitely decided, the side which is determined to continue the 
struggle next morning, and therefore to bivouack during the night 
on the battle-field, must protect itself against surprise by some 
system of outposts. The best thing to be done in such cases, is 
to attack the enemy during the night with the best available 
troops ; but as such an undertaking is rather a hazardous one, 
it would only be advisable if the troops executing it were very 
reliable, and if the scale of victory had already slightly turned in 
their favour. A safer measure is — ^that the troops which happen 
to be nearest to the enemy, or those which may be brought up 
from the reserve into the front line, should remain during the 
night in immediate readiness to fight, and keep the ** touch *' 
of the enemy. As a general rule, no special distribution of 
troops would take place on such occasions ; each principal 
leader would rather improvise measures for securing the repose 
of his troops according to the ground they occupy. On the 
other hand, when there is a conscious feeling of having already 
gained the victory, or an inclination to beat a speedy retreat, it 
would be desirable to assemble whatever imits still remain 
intact at the disposal of the General Commanding-in-chief on 
the spot, in order to employ them on the following day, either as 
an advanced guard in pursuit, or as a rear guard to cover the 
retreat. To them would also be entrusted the task of securing 
during the night the repose of the troops which had taken part 
in the battle. 

With regard to the formation of detdchmenta to perform 
special diUies, the general principle is — ^that they should be made 
as weak as possible, but at the same time it must be remem- 
bered, that to detach small parties of infantry to great distances 
is always a proceeding attended with risk. 

Whenever, therefore, the duty can be performed by cavalry, 
supported, if necessary, by artillery, infantry should never be 
employed. In consequence of the slowness of its movements, 
the safety of a body of infantry compelled to retreat before 
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superior forces may easily be imperilled, and in any case it would 
always find difficulty in rejoining the portion of the army from 
which it was detached. 

In conclusion, we have only to insist on one point, viz., — ^that 
in all cases when detachments have to be composed of troops 
belonging to the different arms (the word detachments is here 
used in a broad sense to include advanced and rear guards), the 
Ordre de BataUle should never be disturbed more than is 
absolutely necessary. If, for example, it be necessary to inter- 
fere with the Ordre de BataiUe of a Division, that of the brigades 
should, if possible, be kept intact. This principle becomes of 
especial practical importance in the formation of advanced 
guards, etc., which, it has been proposed, should be composed of 
battalions taken from different regiments in order to obtain 
thereby the greatest possible freedom in the selection of leaders. 
It is usual to adduce in support of this plan of proceeding, the 
example of the army of Silesia during the campaign of 1813-14, 
the regulations of which on this subject are admitted to be 
perfect models of their kind. But those who do so quite oveiv 
iook the fact that circumstances have changed since that time, 
both as regards the intrinsic value of the troops themselves as 
well as the training of the higher leaders. Various considera- 
tions at that time necessitated the union of Landwehr troops to 
those of the line, to form the units of which the army of Silesia 
consisted. The former, which consisted principally of recruits, 
had neither sufficient training to perform outpost duty efficiently, 
nor were they in a condition to support the great hardship and 
fatigue which it entails ; it was therefore necessary to em- 
ploy on this service troops of the Line only. In order not to 
deprive the various brigades of the whole of their reliable troops 
by taking from them entire regiments for this purpose, the plan 
was adopted of detaching battalions only which were relieved 
from time to time according to circumstances. 

But at the present day there is no reason against detailing 
whole brigades or regiments (with cavalry and artillery) for 
duty as advanced guards, and, if necessary, also relieving the 
whole at once. And similarly there are to be found in every 
Army Corps several brigadiers, and in every Division several 
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commanders of regiments, who possess all the qualities requisite 
for commanding an advanced guard. Moreover, the most im- 
portant part of this service now faUs on the Cavalry Divisions, 
the commanders of all of which should be undoubtedly " bom 
leaders of an advanced guard." The theory of "combined" 
advanced guards (t.e,, advanced guards formed of detached 
battalions) has therefore at the present time no real rai^m cC^re. 

The same principle holds good for every detachment In 
very exceptional cases only, when excessive exertions are 
required which could only be expected from specially selected 
men and horses, it may be justifiable to depart from this prin- 
ciple in the formation of small detachments, and, for example — 
instead of detaching a squadron, to send 20 or 80 picked horses 
from each squadron of a regiment. 

In connection with this subject^ the Ordre de BcUaille given 
in the Appendix, may be taken as an example to be foUowedin 
questions of the kind. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
The Wab Formation of the German Army. 

An Army is transferred from a peace to a war footing by the 
operation known as Mobilisation. This process, especially as 
regards the preliminary or preparatory steps is^ by the regula- 
tions of the Service, kept as far as possible secret. An ex- 
amination in detail of the preparatory work which faUs to the 
lot of the General StafiF, cannot consequently be given ; but the 
"Plan of Mobilisation" to which all oflScers of the General 
Staff have access, and the " Instructions for Mobilisation" issued 
to the different military commands and authorities, contain 
everything that it is desirable to know or learn. Besides, the 
preparatory work annually revised or drawn up afresh for 
mobilising the Army in the event of its being necessary in the 
course of the year, gives ample opportunity for acquiring the 
most thorough and intimate knowledge on the subject. 

The transfer of an Army from a peace to a war footing 
requires, in the first instance — staffs, departments, corps, regi- 
ments, etc., to be completed with oflScers, employes, etc. ; cadres 
to be filled up with additional men and horses ; special staffs, 
departments, and corps only formed in case of war (such as 
dep6t (Ersatz) and garrison troops) to be embodied ; and finally, 
all these to be equipped for the field according to their various 
requirements. 

As a preliminary step it is first of all necessary to clearly 
know beforehand in peace time the nature and number of the 
troops that are to be mobilised in case of war, and the equip- 
ment they are to be given according to the various objects they 
may be intended for. It must be consequently a matter of 
miUtary organisation in peace to prepare in the most effectual 
way possible, the formation of the Army on a war footing by 
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providing sufficiently strong peace cadres, ensuring the necessary 
additional officers, employes, men, and horses, and having ready 
for immediate use the necessary arms, ammunition, clothing, 
equipment, and supplies and transport of eveiy kind It is only by 
being in a perfect state of preparation as regards such questions, 
that mobilisation can take place as planned and laid down, and 
all unnecessary loss of time be avoided. 

As regards the latter point, it is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance that the calling in of the different annual contingents 
of men liable to service, the purchase or acquisition of the 
necessary additional horses, and the forwarding and issue of 
military matiriel^ etc., stored in the various depdts, should be 
prepared beforehand with the greatest care, taking advantage 
of every available source of assistance afforded by the civil 
government and existing communications of the countiy. To 
attain a still higher degree of perfection in all such matters is 
what officers of the General Staff specially entrusted with the 
preparatory work of mobilisation, should always strive at. 

There must always, however, be a certain limit to the 
rapidity of mobilisation, or rather restriction of time within 
which the whole process can be carried out, and beyond which 
it is impossible to go, mainly caused by the limit beyond which 
it is impossible to augment the traffic powers of the railway 
system of the country, and the fact that order and regularity are 
sometimes slightly disturbed in places owing to the unavoidable 
massing at certain points at the same time, of large numbers of 
men caUed to the colours. Order must, however, be maintained 
under any circumstances. And there is a certain guarantee for 
this if, as is enjoined by the instructions issued on the subject 
by the higher military authorities, a proper division of labour 
is observed, so that as many as possible may simultaneously 
co-operate towards the common end without collision or friction. 

A process of mobih'sation might, possibly, for instance, be 
imagined, in which, as regards preparatory work, only the Army 
Corps Commands and Landwehr-District Commands were 
concerned, and the Divisional and Brigade Commands so far 
set aside as to be only called upon to undertake the preparatory 
work as regards the mobilisation of their staffs. 
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Such a plan would at once be undesirable from the fact that 
a series of persons without whose co-operation the whole process 
could not be worked out to the end, would be excluded from 
taking any part in the preparatory labours by which alone the 
necessary knowledge in the subject can be practically obtained. 

The higher military authorities can at once see for them- 
selves whether all preparations are duly and properly made, by 
examining and checking the Diaries of Mobilisation (Mobil' 
maehungs-Ta^ebilcher), These are kept up in advance, ie,, in anti- 
cipation of mobilisation, by all stafifo, departments, and corps, and 
should show the whole process imtil complete on a war footing 
with every step in sequence and chronologically arranged. 

A. The Field Army. 

a. OBGANISATION OF THE COMMANDEE-IN-CHIEF's, ARMY, 
ARMY CORPS, AND DIVISIONAL STAFFS (hAUPT 
AND STABSQUARTIERE).* 

A mobilised army requires in the first place to be cofnmanded, 
and, as it is moreover more or less freed from the system by which 
it is administered in peace, it must as far as possible be organised 
so as to be independent and able to satisfy of itseK its various 
wants as they from time to time make themselves felt. Com- 
munications with the mother country, and relations with the 
authorities who still carry on their administrative functions at 
home, are nevertheless indispensable, so that losses of every kind 
incurred in the course of military operations may be continually 
replaced, and the Army supplied with such things as, as a 
living body, it requires. It consequently follows that every 
Army Corps or Divisional Staff must, in addition to officers of 
the branches necessary for conmianding and moving troops, be 
provided with officers and employes to carry on the duties of 
the various administrative departments. 

The various branches and departments that have conse- 
quently to be considered in the formation of an Army, Army 
Corps, or Divisional Staff are as follows : — 

The General Staff. 

The Adjutantur. 

The Artillery. 

* See foot-note, page 90. 
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The Engineers. 

The Judge- Advocate's Department {Daa Auditariat). 
- The Military Police. 

The Intendantur. 

The " Communications " (Etappen), including railways, tele- 
graphs, and post-office. 

The Medical Department. 

The Chaplain's Department. 

The peculiar organisation of each separate branch or depart- 
ment decides whether all the above should be represented on 
every Army, Army Corps, or Divisional Staff. 

The more centralisation in any department appears desirable 
— as for instance, in the case of *' Communications," — the moie 
would the department in question be represented on the higher 
Staffs, whereas, on the other hand, when decentralisation 
can be allowed to the utmost extent — as for instance in the 
case of the Chaplain's department — ^representatives of the de- 
partment are only found on the Divisional Staffs. 

To avoid attaching to every Army, Army Corps, and Divisional 
Staff, representatives of all the various branches and depart- 
ments, according to the same pattemlike arrangement, but 
rather to restrict the composition of every Staff to what is 
only absolutely necessary, is, moreover, in accordance with the 
principle universally followed throughout the German Service, of 
reducing all Staffs to the smallest possible size. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the addition of 
every individual not absolutely required on a Staff, is in itseK an 
eviL In the first place, it unnecessarily weakens the strength 
of a regiment &om which an officer is taken ; and again, it 
increases the difficulty of providing the Staff with quarters, which 
tells on the troops that may happen to be quartered in the same 
place ; and these are quite ready enough, as it is, to occasionally 
look with a certain amount of dislike — though in most cases it 
19 entirely uncalled for — on the personnel of the higher Staffs. 
Finally, it should be remembered — and this is the most weighty 
argument against the proceeding — ^that idleness is at the root of all 
mischief. An unnecessarily numerous Staff of officers, etc., 
cannot always fiind duty and occupation sufficient for its 
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mental and physical welfare; and its superfluous energies 

soon make themselves felt in every conceivable kind of 

I objectionable way. Experience, at any rate, shows that when- 

t ever a Staff is unnecessarily numerous, the ambitious before long 

take to intrigue, the Utigious soon produce general friction, and 

the vain are never satisfied. These failings, so common to haman 

[ nature, even if all present, are considerably counteracted, if the 

! persons to whom they apply have plenty of hard work. Besides, 

( the numbers of a Staff being few, there is all the greater choice 

in the selection of the men who are to fill posts on it. The 
qualifications of a Staff for war not only require great professional 
knowledge and acquaintance with service routine, but above all 
things certainty of character, self-denial, energy , and disci-etion. 

As regards the last-named qualification, newspaper corre- 
spondents at once appear to be most undesirable persons as 
hangers-on of a Staff, for their very business is of a nature the 
very reverse of discretion rather than that quality itself. But as 
under the circumstances of modem war, there appears all the 
greater difficulty of entirely excluding from the composition of a 
Staff, persons of this kind, though in themselves they may be 
most estimable men, there seems all the greater necessity for 
care in their selection. Correspondents once selected, should be 
strictly bound over, and what is more, carefully watched, so that 
they may be unable to send off a letter or telegram which has 
not been submitted to the censorship of an officer of high rank. 
The distrust that this would seem to imply must not be taken 
as directed against the intentions of persons of this class, but 
against their want of discretionary powers as regards pro- 
fessional military judgment. A letter written without the 
slightest intention of doing any harm, but which really may 
contain information of a most important nature to the enemy, 
can now-a-days be extracted from a newspaper, and by means 
of the electric telegraph, flashed vid neutral territory straight to 
the enemy's camp in the shortest possible space of time. Conv- 
plete and unfettered freedom of the press is in fact utterly 
incompatible with a state of war. 

The same line of conduct should be pursued as regards any- 
other kind of individual who has succeeded by some kind oi 
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excuse, but without having any recognised position or calling, 
in obtaining permission to accompany an army in the field, and 
then invariably tries to get attached to some Stafif or other. 
The reasons for wishing to accompany the army in the field may 
indeed be in themselves of a most patriotic and praiseworthy 
nature. But the presence of such persons only proves a useless 
burden to the Army, unless, indeed, they have some recognised 
duty or calling, such as tending the sick and wounded, 
supplying the Army with medical and other comforts, articles 
of clothing, etc., etc. 

Foreigners who, not being officers of an allied army or country, 
the friendship of which is beyond all doubt, either from curiosity, 
pretended personal interest, or for the sake of improving their 
military knowledge, put in an appearance either with the Stafis 
or troops, should be at once ordered about their business. 

1. The Staff of the Commander-in-chief. 

{Das Grosse Eauptquartier.) 

The Staff of the Commander-in-chief should comprise the 
various branches representing the supreme direction of military 
affairs. 

It is to be hoped that in any future war that the united 
army of Germany may be called upon to undertake, the 
Emperor will again be found at its head. His first assistant, as 
regards the province of military operations, is the Chief of the 
GeTieral Staff of the Army. The latter submits to the Emperor 
the various measures it is desirable to take to meet the require- 
ments of the military situation, asks for his decision, and then 
by order of the Commander-in-chief, issues them to the Generals 
commanding Armies in the form of "dispositions," " instructions," 
"orders," etc. The immediate assistant of the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army, and his substitute in case of absence, etc., is 
the Qimrtermaster-OeneraL The precise duties of the latter 
have never been clearly defined, and such a step would 
certainly only appear desirable in the extreme case of the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Army and the Quartermaster- 
General not being on the best of terms. And even if this were 
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the case, there would still be no necessity for any regulation 
clearly defining the functions of the latter. For without it the 
Quartermaster-General can always find a completely indepen- 
dent line of occupation, especially in superintending the 
general business of the General Staff of the Commander-in-chiefs 
head-quarters, thus relieving the Chief of the General Staff of 
certain details — ^which, however, have to be settled by authority 
of a high standing — and enabling the latter to devote his 
attention more completely to the higher duties of his calling. 

In the campaign of 1870-71> the Quartermaster-General 
was in addition called upon to take general charge of the " Com- 
munications,"^ as there was then no officer filling the post oi 
Inspector-General of Communications, the Intendantur and 
Telegraph departments being only generally represented, as 
regards the whole Army, on the Staff of the Commander-in-chief, 
by the General Intendant\ and Director of Military Telegraphs.X 
These officers were directly referred to the Chief of the General 
Staff for the necessary information to enable them to act in 
their respective capacities, without, however, being directly 
called upon to do so by any hard-and-fast regulation. The 
judicious selection of the officers in question enabled indeed the 
want of regulations on such subjects, to be scarcely felt ; any 
defect in this respect was, as soon as perceived, admitted and at 
once rectified. The General Intendant of the Army in the 
campaign of 1870-71, who had been a Quartermaster-General of 
an Army in the war of 1866, and had belonged for many years to 
the General Staff, was almost daily to be found at the Councils 
( Vortrdge) of the General Staff at the Emperor's head-quarters, 
ready to receive any instructions, and was thus kept informed of 
the plans and intentions of the Commander-in-chief. 

The Director of Military Telegraphs, who had been an officer of 

* The Field Pott Office attached to the head-quarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief, had indeed on the whole, an independenf position, but had to act con- 
formably to the directions of the Quartermaster-General. 

t The Field Comntissariat Department (Feld-Oberproviantamt) was 
under the General Intendant. 

X The Director of Military Telegraphs had at his immediate disposal at the 
Commander-in-chiefs head-quarters, the services of a FHeld Telegraph Detach- 
ment. 
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the General Staff, waa in a position to hardly require any 
directions from the Quartermaster-General, to enable him to 
take the necessary steps to secure telegraphic communication 
between the head-quarters of the Conmiander-in-chief and 
Grenerals conmianding Armies. 

MUUary Bailways on which the communications of the Army 
may be said to mainly depend, were in charge of a Chief of a 
Section of the General Staff of the Emperor's head-quarters, and 
a railway official of high rank temporarily attached. ' 

Military operations, together with supply, railways, and 
telegraphs, were thus all managed at the Gonmiander-in-chief s 
head-quarters directly or indirectly by the General Staff 
enlarged for the purpose. The latter had, in addition to 2 
Adjutants to carry on duties connected with the interior economy, 
etc., of the General Staff itself, 3 Chiefs of Sections and 9 
officers. The General Staff of the Commander-in-chiefs head- 
quarters was thus divided into three Sections, viz. : — 

(a.) Operations and Ordre de BataiUe of the German Army. 

.(&) Bailways and other communications. 

(c.) Intelligence Department, information on the Ordre de 
Bataille of the enemy's army, negotiations with the enemy, 
etc., etc. 

Of the 9 officers above referred to as belonging to these 
Sections, a considerable number were invariably absent for 
several days together on duties of special nature which, in the 
event of the duty being of a very important nature, entailed the 
absence of the Chiefs of Sections themselves. In fact, owing to 
officers being detached for considerable periods at a time, and 
temporary vacancies, the General Staff of the Emperor's head- 
quarters may be almost said to have been never complete at any 
single moment of the campaign. According to its establishment, 
it comprised 2 Generals, 3 Chiefs of Sections, 2 Adjutants, 3 field 
officers and 6 captains of the General Staff, 10 topographers, 
draughtsmen, and employ^, 3 clerks,^ 4 staff' orderlies, 59 train 

soldiers, and 115 horses. 

~^~^~^^"^^^^^^— ^" ■ * ■ ^-^.^^™— ^^.— ^— — ^^^.^^— ^-i^-i^i^— 1 ■ ^—^^—^•^^— 

* Most of the writing, when the documents concerned were in any way im- 
portant, was actually done by the officers and higher officials themselves. A Field 
Officer kept the secret journal of operations. 
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It is not to be. supposed that in the next war the General 
Staff of the CommandeHn-chief s head-quarters will take the 
field in greater numbers than in the last. The officers, etc , 
employed on it in the war of 1870-71 were fully equal to the 
task. But its organisation will in all probability be somewhat 
different, as according to the General Order of the 2nd June, 
1872, " on Communications and Railways," the latter are now 
placed in charge of an Inspector-General under the Chief of 
the General Staff of the Army. This alteration in organisation, 
which will be more closely examined further on, was shown to 
be necessary to enable existing communications, and especially 
railways, to be turned to the best account by a central directing 
authority. 

The War Minister, with certain officers and employes of the 
War Ministry forming his staff, closely followed the progress of 
military events as a member of the Commander-in-chiefs Staff. 
As a rule he was present at the Councils of the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Army, and was thus enabled, by learning 
the plans cmd decisions of the Commander-in-chief, to at once 
give directions to the War Ministry, so as to meet any demands 
required of his own particular province. 

The desire to secure a similar influence on matters connected 
with the Artillery and JBngineers, caused the Inspectors-General 
of these branches of the service to be mobilised with their staffs 
and attached to the Commander-in-chief's head -quarters. 
Matters actually connected with arms and ammunition as 
regards the Field Army, were left to the Artillery Authorities of 
Armies and Army Corps. A similar course was pursued as 
regards the Engineer Authorities of Armies and Army Corps. 

The out-of-door work of the Adjutantv/r of the Emperor's 
head-quarters was performed by the General and Wing Aides-de- 
Camp of HiB Majesty, and mounted Feldjdgers. The Military 
Cabinet continued to carry out the same duties, though con- 
siderably magnified by the circumstances of war, as in peace 
time, especially as regards promotions, appointments, etc.^ of 
officers. 

Police and dicipline were questions left to the Commandant 
of the Commander-in-chief's head-quarters. For such purposes 
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he had, in addition to a detachment of Fidd Gendarmerie, a 
Headrquarter Guard of cavalry and infantry. The latter 
mustered 250 bayonets and 180 sabres. . Its first duty 
was to ensure the safety of the Emperor's person on the 
march and in quarters. The cavalry in addition, provided 
mounted orderlies. 

The Judge-Advocate, Medical, and ChaplairCs Departments 
had no representatives on the Commander-in-chief's Staff as 
heads of Army Departments. 

Seeing the great powers given to Generals commanding 
Army Corps in matters of Military Law, there appeared, under 
the circumstances, no necessity for attaching Judge Advocates 
{Auditeure) to Staffs higher than those of Army. Corps- The 
Medical Department was represented in a higher degree by the 
Surgeons-General {Q&nerala/rzte) attached to the head-quarters of 
Armies, but the Chaplain's Department, excluding Chaplains 
belonging to hospitals, was only represented on the Staffs of 
Divisions by Divisional Chaplains. On the other hand the 
Boyal Commissioner and the Military Inspector of the Society 
for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, were often in the war 
of 1870-71, immediately working in concert with the General 
Intendant of the Army, and consequently present at the Com- 
mander-in-chief's head-quarters. 



2. The Staff of an Army. 
• 
The General Staff of an Army Command consists of the 
Chief of the General Staff, the Quartermaster-General, and a 
certain number of field officers, captains, and lieutenants of the 
General Staff, according to the size of the Army (see Vol. I, pages 
33, 34.) It is not divided into Sections, but the different officers 
deal with all matters connected with military operations, Ordre de 
Bataille,*' Communications," telegraphs, and railways, the Intelli- 
•gence Department, etc., under the immediate direction of the 
Chief of the General Staff, or Quartermaster-General, a certain 
distribution as regards the nature or character of the work, 
being, however, at the same time found advisable. 

VOL. II, 13 
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The position held by the Quartermaster-Gleneral, as r^ards 
the Chief of the General StafiF, is not laid down by any regula- 
tion. The former is subordinate to the latter, and his substitute 
in case of absence or sickness. The actual relations between 
the two officers mainly depend on their judicious selection. 

The Quartermaster-General is well fitted to act in all matters 
affecting the General Staff as an Office Chief. He is thus kept 
constantly informed of everything that goes on, and is in a 
position to independently deal with all matters of minor import- 
ance. But he must pay particular attention to all questions 
affecting the ''Communications" in the broadest sense, and 
always keep himself in constant communication with the Army 
Intendant. 

The AdjvJtarUuT comprises a certain number of field officers, 
captains, and lieutenants, depending on the strength of the 
Army, its strength being about the same as that of the General 
Staff belongiQg to the Staff of the Army. The senior Adjutant 
acts as Office Chief in all matters affecting the Adjutantur 
(promotions, appointments, recruits and re-mounts, general 
orders, reports, returns, etc.), thus, to a great extent, assisting to 
relieve the Chief of the General Staff &om a deal of minor 
details. 

The Artillery of an Army is represented by a Creneral CoTa- 
manding fke Artillery, provided with a special staff. He does 
not actually hold any military command unless there is a 
specially formed Army Artillery Eeserve {see pages 10,11), or he is 
given some temporary command, such as, for inst^pce, the general 
direction of the combined artillery of several ArmyCorps in actioii. 
His special duty is the general supervision of the whole artillery 
materiel of the Army and the supply of ammunition to all anas. 
To meet the first demand of reserve ammunition, the Ofi&cers 
commanding the Field Artillery Brigades have, in the first 
instance, the supply carried by the ammunition columns of 
Army Corps. These are replenished from the columns of the 
Field Ammumtion Parks, and these agsdn from the Chief Ancimu- 
nition L>ep6ts, or, as the case may be. Intermediate Depots, by 
direction of the General commanding the Artillery at Army head- 
quarters. 
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The General commanding the Artillery is directly under the 
General commanding the Army, and though, perhaps, he cannot 
be placed under the Chief of the General StaflF, owing to his 
being his senior in rank, it need scarcely be pointed out that 
unless he be in constant communication, either with the Chief 
of the General Staff, or Quartermaster-General and authorities 
in charge of ** Communications," he cannot satisfactorily carry out 
the duties required of him as General commanding the ArtUlery. 

The JEnffineers and Pioneers of an Army are represented on 
the Army Head-quarter Staff by a General commanding the 
Engineers, provided with a special staff. His position and 
functions are analogous to those of the General commanding 
the ArtUlery. His more immediate duty is the supervision of 
the pioneer trains, and he is available for the general direction of 
any large operation of a technical nature, such as throwing a 
bridge over a large river, necessitating the co-operation of the 
bridge trains of several Army Corps, etc., etc. 

The Judge- Advocate' 8 DepartmerU was not permanently 
represented during the war of 1870-71 on the Staff of an Army, 
as questions of military law were left to Generals commanding 
Army Corps, Divisions, etc., and when it became necessary for 
any particular purpose, the services of an Army Corps Judge- 
Advocate could always be procured. It is, however, proposed to 
attach in future an Army Judge-Advocate to the Staff of an Army. 

Military Police duties at Army head-quarters are under the 
Commandant, who has also charge of the Head-qimrter Ouard 
or Escort (1 ofi&cer, 1 paymaster, 1 veterinary surgeon, 60 men, 
and 43 horses). There is in addition, available for such duties, 
a force of the Field Gendarmerie Detachment belonging to the 
"Inspection of Communications." The Comm/andaM at Army 
heeul-quarters takes his orders directly from the Chief of the 
General Staff. 

The InUndaniwr of an Army has a head representative in 
the Army Intendant. His chief duties consist in seeing that 
man and horse are properly supplied with food. To enable him 
to do this, he takes the necessary directions from the Chief of 
the Greneral St€iflf, whose subordinate he is in all matters which 
he, as a member of the Staff of the Army Command, has to 

D 2 
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undertake to see carried out. The most important of these are : 
making the best use of the resources of the country comprised 
in the rayon of operations, in the interests of the army, by estab- 
lishing magazines, requisitioning supplies of food, cloth, leather, 
etc. ; assessing and collecting war contributions in money, taxes, 
etc. ; issuing orders and instructions on the issue of supplies to 
Army Corps, etc., etc. The Intendant occupies as Chief of the 
Intendantur, an independent position at Army head-quarters as 
regards the whole system of pay and accounts, as well as in his 
relations with the Intendant-General of the Army, other Army 
Intendants, the Intendants of Communications, and of Army 
Corps. He has at his disposal the neeeaaejj personnel of Inten- 
dantur employ^ and clerks, 8md the Field Commissariat 
Department (Fetd-Hauptproviantamt) of the Army. 

The " Communications " (JEtappenwesen) of the Army is under 
an Inspector of Communications, He is, on the one hand, under 
the orders of his General, and on the other, under those of the 
Inspector-General of Communications and Hallways. To cany 
out the functions that are assigned him, of which more will be 
said further on when dealing with the organisation of the " Com- 
munications of an Army in the Field," he is provided with a 
special staff (Chief of the Staff, two Adjutants, Intendant- 
General, Surgeon, Judge-Advocate, Director of Telegraphs of 
" Communications," Army Post Director, Government Civil 
employes. Veterinary Surgeon, Paymaster), together with a 
detachment of Field-Gendarmerie and the troops detailed to 
guard and protect the lines of communication. 

The Medical and Hospital Departments are under the chief 
supervision of the Army Surgeon-General. The latter must be 
in constant communication with the authorities in charge of 
" Conamunications," with a view to the rapid evacuation from the 
hospitals of all sick and woimded that can be moved, so as to 
free the field hospitals that have been established, and enable 
them to again meet the demands of the army operating against 
the enemy. 

The Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded was in the 
campaign of 1870-71, represented at the head-quarters of the 
different Armies, by delegates having permanent relations with 
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the Aimy Intendant, the Army Surgeon-General, and the 
authorities in charge of " Communications/' 

Finally there is attached to the head-quarters of every Army, 
a Mdd Post Office, which in all matters not absolutely of a postal 
or technical nature, is under the Quaxtermaster-Generai of the 
Army in question. 



3. The Staff of an Army Corps. 

The following Branches and Departments are represented on 
the Stafif of an Army Corps : 

The Oenerai Staff, consisting of the Chief of the General 
Staff, a field ofl&cer, and two captains. The Chief of the 
General Staff is at the same time Chief of the whole Staff. As 
in peace time, not only are the officers of the General Staff and 
Adjutantur under his immediate orders, but also, so far as all 
office duties actually connected with the Army Corps are 
concerned, the Corps Judge-Advocate, the Field Intendant of 
the Army Corps, and the Corps Surgeon-General (though 
belonging in reality to departmental services (Branchen), as 
heads of their respective departments). The officer commanding 
the Cavalry Guard or Escort, and the officer commanding the 
detachment of Field Gendarmerie, as well as the Field 
Postmaster (in charge of the Field Post Office), are under his 
immediate orders. With the Officers commanding the Artillery 
or Engineers of the Army Corps, who are inunediately under the 
General's orders, he is again in uninterrupted communication — a 
circumstance which is equally advantageous to these officers in 
the interests of their respective arms. 

There are no rules or regulations on the distribution of the 
work or duties of the General Staff. The Chief of the General 
Staff is responsible for the due performance of all business, and 
should the General be absent or otherwise prevented from 
attending to the duty, he has the power to sign himself any 
orders or instructions of a pressing nature. It is his special 
duty to see to the proper drafting and preparation of aU impor- 
tant " orders," " dispositions," and " insti-uctions," and the issue 
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of arrangements for the marching and distribution of the troops- 
He has charge of the Intelligence Department. He should 
assign the most important duties of his office to the field officer 
of the General Staff, who, moreover, should be kept sufficiently 
informed so as to be in a position to take over the duties of his 
Chief at any moment. The field officer keeps the diary and 
journal of operations of the Army Corps. The other two 
officers of the General Staff may be employed at the daily office 
duties at the direction of the Chief, and assigned special duties, 
or sent on special expeditions with the sanction of the General 
commanding. 

The Adjutantv/r consii^ts of four Adjutants (two captains and 
two lieutenants). The senior Adjutant acts as Office Chief in 
all matters not connected with military operations, thus imme- 
diately relieving the Chief of the General Staff of a considerable 
amoimt of detail, without, however, actually freeing him from 
any of the responsibility attached to his post. As a whole the 
office work of the Adjutantur is less than in peace time, and is 
chiefly confined to matters affecting promotions and appoint* 
ments, filling the ranks with recruits and remounts, and reports 
and returns. When secret or confidential orders of operations 
have to be prepared. Adjutants may assist in drawing them up. 
They may also be sent as bearers of written orders, etc., of an 
important nature, which it is deemed unadvisable to entrust to 
mounted orderlies ; when employed for such purposes it may be 
often desirable to increase their numbers by attaching orderly 
officers drawn from cavalry regiments. The most important duty 
they have to perform is transmitting verbal orders in an engage- 
ment, which often require to be explained, and even sometimes 
modified. An Adjutant must on no account take upon himself 
the responsibility of modifying an order he is given to deliver, 
but he should be in a position to give such information to the 
officer to whom he conveys the order, as may enable the latter 
to decide for himself. This consequently necessitates the em- 
ployment, as Adjutants, of officers who are observant, capable 
of forming an opinion, and in every way thoroughly trained 
soldiers. 

The IrUendantur is represented by a Meld Intendant assisted 
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by an Intendantar employ^ {Bath) who would act as his sub- 
stitute, and a suitable personnel of clerks, accountants, 
and assistants. The work of the Field Intendantur in war 
mainly consists in the issue of supplies in money and kind. 
The different administrative branches comprised are the Corps 
Military Chest, the Field Chief Commissariat Department, and the 
Field Bakery Department. The duties of these are laid down by 
special regulations. 

The Intendant, whose duties in the field also form the subject 
of a special set of regulations, has the exceedingly difficult task, 
when an army is in motion, of satisfying all the mateiial wants 
of the troops by daily providing the large quantities of supplies 
necessary for such a purpose, and forwarding them to the troops 
according to the constantly changing " dispositions." He can 
only be in a position to do this effectually if he is constantly kept 
informed by the Chief of the General Staff of the operations 
contemplated, sxid is thus able to meet to the utmost of his 
ability the wishes of the latter as regards the use of the supply 
trains (field bakery column, provision columns, park carriage 
columns). 

The Medical Department, having at its heeul the Corps 
Surgeon-General (with an assistant surgeon and a staff apothe- 
cary), comprises general piedical arrangements and the employ- 
ment of the Field Hospitals. In an engagement the advice of the 
Corps Surgeon may be useful in the question of employing 
the bearer company attached to the Corps Artillery. As a rule 
there would be a delegate of the Society for Aid to the 
Sick 8uid Wounded attached to the Staff of an Army Corps. 

The Jvdge- Advocate's Departm&nt is represented by the Corps 
Judge-Advocate, who in war would act as the first legal adviser 
of the General commanding, as in a great many cases matters 
that should be judicially investigated by the powers of one 
class of Army Corps court martial would, owing W) the corps 
and regiments concerned being widely sepaiated, have to be 
dealt with by another class of court-martial within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Army Corps. He gives his legal opinion on 
verdicts, sentences, 8uid such matters in particular that have 
to be submitted for confirmation to the General commanding. 
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The Artillery is under the Offijcer commaTiding the Artillery of 
the Army Corps (commanding the Field Artillery Brigade), who 
as such is to be considered as belonging to the command of the 
Corps. He is responsible ^f or the fighting efficiency of the 
batteries, and the ammunition columns of j the Army Corps, 
and has further to see to the supply of arms 8md ammunition for 
all troops comprised in the Army Corps. -In action he may, if 
the General commanding so direct, personally take general 
command of all the artillery in action. In addition to 8md inde- 
pendently of such duties, he actually holds an independent 
military command under the General commanding the Corps, 
consisting of the Corps Artillery 8md ammunition columns, 
together with the troops actually belonging to these formations. 
For this purpose he is given, in addition to 8m Adjutant and a 
Firemaster Captain, a Field Intendant, a Field Comnussariat 
Department, a Field Post Office, a Divisional Judge- Advocate, 
and a Field Divisional Chaplain. 

The Engineers and Pioneers of cm Army Corps are expected 
to maintain, in a state of efficiency, the Field Pioneer Com- 
panies, as well as the raatiriel of the bridging trains. For such 
purposes, as well as for others requiring either the direction or 
assistance of an officer of Engineers, there is attached to the 
Staff of an Army Corps, cm officer commainding the Ungineers 
(commanding the Pioneer BattaUon) with an Adjutant. 

The Officer com/manding the Cavalry Ghmrd or Escort to whom 
is attached the Corps Veterinary Sargeon, has to see to the quai^ 
tering and security of the Army Corps head-quarters, has charge 
of orderly duties, and has disciplinary powers over the train 
soldiers, etc., belonging to the Staff. 

The Ojfficer commanding the Detachment of Field Oendarmerie 
has charge of all police duties lq the rayon occupied by the 
Army Corps, and has to see that his Gendarmerie patrols 
properly perform their duty within its limits. 

The Field Post Ojffice of an Army Corps is in charge of a 
Field Postmaster who, in aU matters not of a purely postal 
character, has' to conform to the directions of the Chief of the 
General Staff. 
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4. The Staff of a Division. 

The Staff of a Division is very much smaller than that ol 
an Army Corps, both as regcurds staff and departmental 
services. 

The General Staff ia represented by an oflScer of the General 
Staff, usually a field ofl&cer, who by regulation is not given the 
high position of Chief of the (General Staff, as the General 
commanding the Division C8m and must superintend all details 
himself. The General Staff officer has in fact now less to do 
with deliberations connected with the greater operations of war, 
and should, in this respect, be rather look upon as one whose 
duty it is to execute rather than design or plan. It is both 
desirable and necessary in his case, to be in constant contact, in 
all matters of business, with the heads of all branches and 
departments represented in the office. He cannot therefore be 
given the position of a Chief of the General Staff as head of the 
whole Staff ; but if he is thoroughly up to his work and con- 
scientiously performs his duties, he can, nevertheless, gain the con- 
fidence of his (Seneral to such an extent, as to be practically given 
the position of first man on the Staff. Such being the case, it 
cannot be otherwise than advantageous if the officer of the 
General Staff is the senior officer in military rank on the Staff, 
and can thus, without any further anungement, at once take over 
the duties of office chief. 

The Staff of a Division also comprises 2 Adjutants (a captain 
and a lieutenant), and these may often find themselves called 
upon to perform duties which are more properly those of the 
General Staff. Under certain circumstances it may be necessary 
to add to number by attaching orderly officers. 

The departmental services of a Divisional Staff are re- 
presented by a Field Intendantur, a Meld Commissariat Depart- 
ment, a Field Post-office, a Divisional Surgeon, a Divisional 
Judge Advocate, and 2 Field Divisional Chaplains. 

In a Cavalry Division there is 1 Field Divisional Chaplain 
less. 
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b. THE ARMT COBPS EQUIPPED FOB ^THE FIELD. 

The general composition of a mobilised Anny Corps has 
practically almost remained unaltered from the well known 
formation used in the war of 1870-71. The ammunition 
columns, which during the war still belonged to the Ckirps 
Artillery, are now divided into 2 equally strong detachments 
(each of 3 artillery and 2 smaU-arm ammunition columns) and 
placed immediately under the orders of the Officer commanding 
the Artillery of the Army Corps (see pages 19 and 20.) 

The Army Corps may be generally taken as composed as 
follows, irrespective of the higher staffs. 

a. Ttao Infantry Divisions. Each of these consists as a rule 
of 2 Infantry Brigades (each of 2 regiments, 3 battalions strong), 
a cavalry regiment (4 squadrons), 1 or 2 companies of field 
pioneers (there being 3 to an Army Corps), a Divisional bridge 
train, 8md a bearer company. 

The rifle battalion belonging to the Army Corps is attached 
to an Infantry Division ; should there be 2 belonging to the 
Army Corps, each Infantry Division would be assigned one, and 
it would be attached to one of its brigades. 

h. The Corps AriiUery. This consists of a field artillery 
regiment of 2 divisions (of 3 batteries each), the horse artillery 
battery that has not been attached to a Cavalry Division, and a 
bearer company. 

c. The Ammunition Columns {see page 19.) 

d. The Train Battalion, consisting of 5 provision columns, 
6 park carriage columns, the horse depdt, and the field bakery 
column. The Corps bridge train is attached to the train 
battalion. 

e. The Field Administrative Services, which, as the branches 
and departments belonging to the higher staffs, have already 
been referred to, now merely comprise the 12 field hospitals. 

It is assumed that the organisation, tactical formations, and 
usual formations uped for fighting are sufficiently well known to 
need no description in this work. But it nevertheless appears 
desirable to examine certain questions with a view to drawing 
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attention to, and giving an idea of, the difference that exists 
between the ration strength of an Army Corps both as regards 
man and horse, and its fighting strerigth in bayonets, sabres, 
and gnns ; for the strength of troops in the field have to be 
considered under both these headings. Again, the vehicles that 
according to establishment, accompany the troops, staffs, and 
departments in the field, and which greatly tend to lengthen the 
lengths of columns on the march, form of themselves a question 
of importance 

A mobilised Prussian Army Corps in its normal formation 
(without a Cavalry Division or division of horse artUlery) of 
25 battalions of infantry and rifles, 8 squadrons of cavalry, and 
14 batteries of field artillery, has a fighting strength of 25,0(^0 
bayonets, 1,200 sabres, and 84 guns ; on the other hand its 
ration strength in round numbers is 36,800 men and 10,250 
horses, this being the total amount of rations daily required. 
Belonging to the Army Corps there are again, in addition, 775 
two-horse, 261 four-horse, and 469 six-horse vehicles. 

This apparently lengthy train of impedimenta is indeed more 
or less indispensable to enable troops in the field to be 
accompanied with the various stores and appliances which 
either as bridging and intrenching tool trains, increase their 
manoeuvring and fighting qualities, or as ammunition and 
regimental baggage trains, maintain their fighting or military 
efl&ciency, or as provision and park carriage columns, provide 
supplies and rations under circumstances of difiBculty, or 
finally as ambulance or hospital waggons, remove the sick and 
wounded or provide the necessary stores and appliances for 
establishing hospitals. 

We have consequently to examine the equipment of an 
Army Corps with bridging and intrenching stores, ammunition, 
supplies of food, medical and hospital arrangements, and finally 
with transport to carry the baggage of officers and employes, 
treasure, official books and documents, reserve clothing, and 
articles of equipment. 

The knowledge of the General Staff officer on such subjects 
must not be merely a general one ; it is most desirable that he 
should be intimately acquainted with such matters in detail, for 
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without being so, he can easily bring about mistakes and 
misunderstandings, when drawing up and issuing orders on the 
movement 8uid employment of the various trains, columns, etc. 

The Bridge Trains of a mobilised Army Corps consist of two 
Divisional Bridge Trains and a Corps Bridge Train, bearing the 
number and designation of the Infantry Divisions and Army 
Corps respectively. 

A Divisional Bridge Train consists of : 
2 six-horse trestle waggons. 

2 „ „ pontoon waggons with trestle baulks. 
4 „ „ „ „ „ pontoon baulks. 
1 „ „ store waggon. 

1 four-horse waggon. 

3 „ „ intrenching tool waggons. 

1 two-horse baggage waggon. 

The Divisional bridge train is commanded by the captain of 
the pioneer company to which it is attached. The company 
furnishes a permanent escort of at least 1 non-commissioned 
officer, 1 lance corporal, and 16 pioneers. 

A Corps Bridge Train consists of: 

2 six-horse trestle waggons. 

2 „ „ pontoon waggons with trestle baulks. 
24 „ „ „ „ „ pontoon baulks. 

2 „ „ store waggons. 

2 four-horse waggona 

1 two-horse baggage waggon. 
The Corps bridge train is commanded by a train captain, 
and is accompanied by a pioneer escort of 2 officers, 7 non- 
commissioned officers, and 54 pioneers. 

Bridging operations would, in the case of a Divisional bridge 
train, be superintended by the officer in command. In the case 
of the Corps bridge train, at least 1 company of pioneers would 
take part in the operation, and the latter would then be super- 
intended by the officer in command of it or an Engineer officer 
specially detailed for the purpose. The matirid of both trains 
is of precisely the same pattern, so that it can be used together 
in the same bridge. In the event of such a bridge being 
thrown, the operation would be in charge of the senior captain 
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of pioneers present^ unless the Officer commanding the Engineers 
of the Army Corps were present. 

A Divisional Bridge Train consists of : 

4 trestle bays of 6 metres each = 20 metres. 
4 pontoon bays of 4*5 metres each = 18 metres, 
or 39 metres run of bridge, with 6 pontoons and 4 
trestles as supports. 

This enables a trestle bridge of 20 metres or a pontoon bridge 
of 30 metres, to be thrown ; or, using a trestle at either shore-end 
of the bridge and 5 pontoons in the middle, the longest possible 
bridge would be 36*5 metres. 

The Carps Bridge Train consists of : 

4 trestle bays of 6 metres each = 20 metres. 

24 pontoon „ 4*5 „ = 108 „ 

or 132*6 metres run of bridge, with 4 trestles and 26 pontoons 
as supports. 
When using, as is usually the case, only 27 bays (2 trestles 
and 24 pontoons), the total length of the bridge would be 
122 metres. 

Consequently a mobilised Army Corps is accompanied with 
sufficient bridging TMUirid to span a river about 200 metres in 
breadth. 

The pontoon bays in the above have been taken at their 
normal or mean lengths (or using 4 baulks at 4*5 metres from 
centre to centre of the pontoons). 

This length, still using 4 baulks, may be increased to 
4'8 metres, giving in the case of a Corps bridge train, an 
increased length of 129*9 metres, and in tliat of a Divisional 
bridge train, one of 37'2 metres. 

Thus the total length of bridge that can be thrown, using 
the 3 trains belonging to an Army Corps, is 204*3 metres, the 
bridge being available under ordinary circumstances for all 
arms. 

For very heavy carriages, the bays may have to be 
shortened, thus diminishing the total length of the bridge. 

The shortest bay is 3*3 metres, using 4 baulks, and 2*4 metres, 
using 6 baulks. 

Under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 3 baulks may 
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be used, increasing the bay to 6 metres, but the bridge thus 
made, would only be available as a foot bridge for infantry in 
files (threes) or cavalry in single file. 

To cover the bridging of a river, or when the bridging 
matMd is insufficient to throw a bridge from bank to bank^ 
troops may be ferried over a river by Jlying "bridges put 
together and worked with the maUrid carried by the bridge 
trains. 

Two pontoons coupled to form a ferry boat, can take horn 
35 to 40 infantry soldiers in marching order, but only from 
30 to 35 if the stream is strong, the wind high, or the water 
rough. 

Two pontoons coupled 4*5 metres apart from centre to centre 
(by 5 or 10 baulks, properly planked over, and fitted with hand- 
rails) give a space of about 18 square metres available for cavalry 
or artillery. The raft thus formed can take from 8 to 9 horses 
with as many men, or a field gun with limber emd ammunition, 
4 horses, and 8 men. 

When the stream is strong, flying bridges made to swing 
across the river by a hawser may be used with advantage. The 
raft would then be formed of 8 or 13, or even only 5 pontoons. 
If the number of pontoons available be few, a river of compara- 
tively slight breadth (100 to 120 metres) may be crossed by a 
raft made of 4 or 5 pontoons put together, running on a cable 
stretched across. 

The capacity of rafts of this nature is as follows : — 
A raft of 4 pontoons ; 80 to 90 infantry, or 16 to 18 horses 
with as many men, or 2 field guns with 8 horses and 
16 men* 
A raft of 5 pontoons ; 100 to 110 infantiy, or 20 to 22 horses 
with as many men, or 2 field guns with teams and 
gun detachments complete. 
A raft of 8 pontoons ; 160 to 180 men, or 32 to 36 horses 
with their riders, or 3 field guns with teams and gun 
detachments complete. 
A raft of 13 pontoons ; 260 to 290 infantry, or 52 to 58 
horses with their riders, or 5 field guns with tesuns and 
gun detachments complete. 
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The irUrencking tools carried are as follows : — 

Infantry and Cavalry : — 

An infantry battalion ; 200 small shovels and 40 hatchets, 
carried by the men, and 64 large shovels, 18 picks, 
12 axes, and 27 hatchets, carried by the regimental 
transport. 

A rifle battalion ; 200 small shovels and 40 hatchets, carried 
by the men, and 58 large shovels, 18 picks, 12 axes, 
and 26 hatchets, carried by the regimental trans- 
port. 

A cavalry regiment ; 108 hatchets carried by the troop horses 
and 8 large shovels and 6 hatchets, carried by the 
regimental transport. 

Artillery ; on the carriages : — 

A field or horse artillery battery; 14 axes, 56 hatchets, 
18 picks, and 29 spades. 

An artillery ammunition column; 4 axes, 52 hatchets, 
26 picks, and 48 spades. 

A small-arm ammunition column; 2 axes, 48 hatchets, 
23 picks, and 23 spades. 

Trains ; on the carriages : — 

A provision column ; 32 hatchets, 9 picks, and 10 large 
shovels. 

A park carriage column ; 22 hatchets, 22 picks, and 22 large 
shovels. 

A field hospital ; 6 hatchets, 2 picks, and 2 large shovels. 

A bearer company; 1 axe, 12 hatchets, 1 pick, and 
2 large shovels. 

A field bakery column; 2 hatchets, 1 pick, and 1 large 
shoveL 

A horse depdt ; 6 hatchets, 2 picks« and 2 large shovels. 

Pioneers : — 

A company ; 18 hatchets, 44 picks, 88 shovels, and 45 axes, 
carried by the men, and 20 axes, 6 crowbars, 30 picks, 
60 shovels, 6 large saws, 6 hand-saws, etc., on the 
intrenching tool waggons belonging to the company. 

Each of the 3 intrenching tool waggons belonging to the 
Divisional bridge train carries, as regards larger stores, 30 axes, 
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6 hand-saws, 200 shovels, 2 large saws, 2 cross cut saws, 
50 picks, 4 sledge hammers, 4 iron wedges, 8 small 8uid large 
hammers, etc. 

In addition to the tools carried by the artillery, cavalry, and 
trains, which arc chiefly used for purposes of interior economy 
etc., although the batteries, it is true, can turn such tools to 
account in making gun emplacements, removing obstacles to 
the passage of artillery in an engagement, etc., etc., a mobilised 
Army Corps (25 battalions of infantry and rifles) has therefore 
for purposes of field fortification — 

5,000 small shovels, 2,994 large shovels, 1,728 hatchets, 
675 axes, and 972 picks. 

The ammunition of an Army Corps may be classed &s the 
supply carried in the men's pouches and packs or by the regi- 
mental transport, 8uid that carried by the ammunition columns 
belonging to the Army Corps. 

The following is the supply carried by the troops : — 

a. Infantry. 

a. Carried by non-conmiissioned oflBcers, 30 rounds per 

man. 
Carried by rank and file, 80 rounds per man. 
/3. Carried in the battalion ammunition waggons, 19,200 

rounds. 
7. Carried on the 4 company baggage waggons, 11,500 

rounds. 
Giving a total of 61 rounds per non-commissioned officer, 

and 111 rounds per rank and file. 

6. mjles and Sharpshooters. 

a. Carried by non-commissioned officers, 30 rounds per 

man. 
Carried by rank and file, 80 roimds per man. 
/8. Carried in the 8 company baggage waggons, 38,400 rounds. 
Giving a total of 69 rounds per non-commissioned officer, 

and 119 rounds per rank and file. 
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c. Cavalry. 

a. Carbine ammunition carried by rank and file, 60 rounds 

per man. 
/3. Pistol ammunition carried by non-commissioned officers 

and rank and file, 10 rounds per man. 
No ammumtion is carried by the regimental transport. 

d. Artillery, 

1. Field battery of six 9 centim. guns : — 

a. In the limbers, 120 rounds of shell, 60 of shrapnel, and 

18 of case. 
fi. in the ammunition waggons, 440 rounds of shell, 160 

of shrapnel, and 16 of case. 

2. Horse artillery battery of six 8 centim. guns :— 

a. In the limbers, 144 rounds of shell, 72 of shrapnel, and 

18 of case. 
/3. In the ammunition waggons, 480 rounds of shell, 192 
of shrapnel, and 16 of case. 

e. Pioneers, 
Carried by non-commissioned officers, 30 rounds per man. 
Carried by rank and file, 30 rounds per man. 
Every company has in addition 250 kilogrammes (550 lbs.) 
of powder for purposes of demolition. 

/. Train. 
a. Carried by non-commissioned officers and rank and file, 

armed with carbines, 30 rounds per man. 
p. Carried by non-commissioned officers and rank and file, 

armed with pistols, 10 rounds per man. 
The four small-arm ammunition columns of an Army Corps 
carry 1,474,560 rounds of the 1871 pattern,* or taking the 
Army Corps as 23,448 long and 977 short rifles, an average of 
60 rounds per rifle. 

The six artillery ammunition waggons carry 9,144 rounds 
of shell, 3,282 of shrapnel, and 294 of case, giving an average of — 

* Known in the Gherman serrice as M | 71. The rifle, M | 71, long, short, or 
carbine, is that known in England as the Mauser breechloader, introduced in the 
year 1871. It is on the bolt system, and fires a solid drawn brass cartridge ; 
calibre *41 inches. 

VOL. II. E 
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98 rounds of shell, 34 of shrapnel, aihd 3 of case per 8 centim. gun 
87 „ 31 19 3 ,, 9 „ 

Thus the total number of rounds carried with an Army 
Corps for such troops as are more immediately intended for 
actual fighting, would be : — 

170 rounds per infantry soldier. 
180 „ rifleman. 
289 „ 8 centim. gun. 
262 „ 9 

The supply trains of an Army Corps consist of the Field 
Bakery Column, the 5 Provision Columns, and the 5 Park 
Carriage Columns. 

The Field Bakery Colvmin has to furnish the troops with 
bread and biscuit when such articles of food cannot be obtained 
from other sources (being provided with 78 master and working 
bakers), and drive and slaughter cattle. It is provided with 2 
four-horae bakery and butchery implement or reserve waggons. 

A Provision Column consists of 30 four-horse provision 
waggons, 1 four-horse reserve waggon, and 1 six-horse field 
forge. The ordinary load carried by a provision waggon is about 
14 centner (13| cwt.) 

A Park Carriage Column is made up of 80 two-horse waggons, 
and 2 two-horse squadron baggage waggons. The ordinary load 
of a waggon is about 20 centner (19^ cwt.) This circumstance — 
a heavier load drawn by less draught power — at once shows that 
park carriage columns cannot be expected to be always able to 
follow troops everywhere in their movements in the same way as 
provision columns; they should consequently be always 
directed, if possible, to travel by good roads. 

It is evident that a proper and judicious use of the various 
means of transport available, is a matter of very great im- 
portance. In the first place it is well, as a general rule, to avoid 
loading waggons with articles of food that relatively to their 
nourishing properties, are either bulky or easily spoilt, and 
consequently have to be frequently renewed. Thus, to fill up 
provision waggons with either fresh meat or bread would, as a 
rule, appear unadvisable for both these reasons. The former 
is generally easily procurable during active operations in the 
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field, and the latter when carried packed in "waggons for any 
distance, is generally unfit for use by the time it reaches the 
troops. Fresh bread must consequently be baked by the troops 
themselves, or with the assistance of the field bakery column, 
and, as in the case of freshly killed meat, carried by the regi- 
mental transport. 

When troops are stationary for any considerable time, and 
supplies are regularly issued, every effort should be made to 
issue fresh bread baked in the immediate vicinity. On all other 
occasions, provision columns can only supply the troops with 
biscuit instead of bread, and for a similar reason salt, pork and 
preserved meat instead of fresh meat, together with rice, pulse, 
salt, and coffee. 

There is now the question whether it appears advisable to load 
the different wagons each with separate articles of food, or load 
each waggon with the different kinds of provisions comprised in 
the soldier's daily ration. The advantages of the latter plan, as 
regards facilities of actual issue to the troops, are of course at 
once apparent. But on the other hand, the time taken in 
loading the waggons in this case is much greater (in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 2), and when waggons are separately laden with 
different stores, the available spaces can often be much better 
turned to account 

Thus, in the first case, it is well to examine the various ways 
of packing provisions adopted in the German service. These 
are as follows : — 

Biscuit, in boxes of 75 kdlog. (165 lbs.), the box weighing 

20 kil. (44 lbs.) in addition. 
Salt pork, loose in whole sides. 
Preserved meat in boxes of 50 kdlog. (110 lbs.), the box 

weighing 10 kiL (22 lbs.) in addition. 
Pulse and rice in sacks of 100 kilog. (220 lbs.) 
Salt in sacks of 62 kilog. (136-8 lbs.) 
Coffee (roasted) in sacks of 50 kilog. (110 lbs.) 
The field ration of the soldier consists of : — 

500 gr. ( 1 lb. 1-63 oz.) of biscuit, or 750 gr. (1 lb. 10-46 

oz.) of bread. 
170 gr. (5-98 oz.) of salt pork, or 375 gr. (13-206 oz.) 

E 2 
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of fresh meat, or about 200 gr. (7*054 oz.) of pre- 
served meat 
125 gr. (4-408 oz.) of rice, or 250 gr. (8*81 oz.) of pease, 

beans, or lentils. 
25 gr. (-881 oz.) of salt. 
25 gr. ('881 oz.) of coffee (roasted berries). 
Thus the minimum weight of a day's ration would be 500 
gr. of biscuit, 170 gr. of salt pork, 125 gr. of rice, 25 gr. of salt, 
and 25 gr. of coffee, or 845 gr. (1 lb. 13'79 oz.). Excluding fresh 
bread and meat, but substituting preserved meat for salt pork, 
and pulse for rice, the weight is increased by 155 gr., or the 
maximum weight of the ration becomes 1,000 gr. (2 lbs. 
3-27 oz.). 

The mean between these is about 928 gr. (2 lb. 0*723 oz.), 
to which would have to be added the approximate extra weight 
of packing materials of 250 gr., giving the total mean weight of 
the daily ration as 1,175 gr. (2 lbs. 944 oz.). 

A provision colimm with its ordinary load of 25,500 
kilog. (848*5 cwt.), can thus furnish about 22,000 rations, i.e,^ 
nearly two-thirds of the daily requirements of an Army Corps, 
taking the latter at its fixed establishment. 

The following results have been obtained by practical 
experiments in loading waggons. 

a, A provision waggon laden with one kind of store only, 
can take: — 

14 sacks of salt, or 868 kilog., or 34,720 rations, 
or 9 „ rice „ 900 „ „ 7,200 
9 „ pulse,, 900 „ „ 3,600 
„ 850 kilog. of salt pork, in sides „ 5,000 
„ 700 „ preserved meat 
with 90 kilog. of packing 
materials . • • . . . „ 3,500 
„ 16 sacks of coffee, or 800 kilog., „ 32,000 
„ 9 boxes of biscuit „ 650 „ „ 1,350 
Consequently the waggons of a provision column would 
have tx) be laden somewhat as follows : — 

1 waggon with salt or 34,720 rations. 

1 „ „ coffee „ 32,000 „ 
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2 waggons with rice or 14,400 rationa. 

3 „ „ pulse ,„ 10,800 

2 „ „ salt pork „ 10,000 „ 

4 „ „ preserved meat „ 14,500 „ 
17 „ „ biscuit „ 22,950 

A provision column thus laden can carry about 23,000 
complete rations, leaving a considerable excess of salt and co£fee, 
and as these indispensable articles are precisely those which 
most often fail, this is very desirable. If in addition to the 
above stores, bread rations for some 2,000 men can be provided 
from other sources, the column may be considered as carrying 
sufficient provisions for about 25,000 men. 

From the above calculations and the fact that an Army 
Corps is very rarely in the field up to its fixed established 
strength, it may be assumed that the five provision colunms 
can cany sufficient supplies for about four days' rations. 

b, A provision waggon laden with the various articles of 
food comprised in the soldier's ration, 

or 1 sack of salt, or 62 kilog., or 2,480 rations. 

„ 1 „ rice „ 50 „ „ 800 „ 

„ 5 boxes of biscuit or 375 kilog., 

with 50 kUog-weight of boxes, „ 750 „ 
„ 3 boxes pf preserved meat, or 150 

kilog. with 30 kilog.-weight of boxes, „ 750 „ 
„ 1 sack of coffee, or 50 kilog., „ 2,000 „ 

giving thus, with a total weight of 867 kUog. (17 cwt. qr. 
9 lbs.); 750 complete rations and a considerable excess of salt 
and coffee, 

or with 
2 sacks of pulse or 200 kilog., or 800 rations, 

and 127'5 kilog. of salt pork, „ 750 „ 

a total weight of 914*5 kilog. (18 cwt. qr. 2*2 lbs.), and a 
like result as regards number of complete rations. 

A provision column would, according to this arrangement, 
carry 22,500 complete rations, with a surplus of about 52,000 
rations of salt and 37,500 rations of coffee. 

The approximately similar results obtained by both systems, 
though it is obtained in system 6 by a slight increase in thd 
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weight carried^ show that when first loading the provision 
columns, it is well to select from two to three of these, complete 
them with stores according to plan b, which is so much better 
suited for direct issue to the troops, and, as far as is practicable, 
retain them with the latter during the course of operations. 
With the very limited means of transport at the disposal of the 
troops, it is no small advantage when the latter are being 
rationed from the provision columns, to have the complete 
rations brought direct to the troops and issued to them on 
the spot, instead of causing the troops to repair to the pro- 
vision columns and fetch for themselves from the various 
waggons laden with different articles of food, the quantities 
they require. 

Experiments made in the loading of the waggons intended 
to form the park carriage columns, have shown that one of 
these waggons can take : — 

16 sacks of salt, or 992 kilog., or 39,680 rations, 
or 10 „ . rice „ 1,000 „ „ 8,000 „ 

„10 „ pulse ,,1,000 „ „ 4,000 „ 

„ salt pork in sides „ 1,000 „ „ 6,882 „ 

„ 17 boxes of preserved meat, or 850 „ 850 „ 
kilog., with 170 kilog.-weight 
of boxes, , , 4 . • . « 4,250 „ 

„ 8 boxes of biscuit, or 600 kilog,, 

with 160 kilog.-weight of boxes* „ 1,200 „ 
„ 20 sacks of coffee, or 1,000 Mlog., „ 40,000 „ 
If a waggon be packed with aU the articles of food comprised 
in the soldiers' ration, it can take 800 complete rations, together 
with a corresponding surplus of salt and coffee. 

Oats are carried in sacks of 75 kilog. ; a provision waggon can 
take 11 of these, and a waggon of a park carriage column 13. 
The daily heavy field ration is 5,625 gr. (12 lbs. 6 oz.), and the 
light, 5 kilog. (11 lbs.). As the number of horses entitled to the 
light ration only, is comparatively small, the mean daily ration 
may be taken as 5*5 kilog. (12 lbs. 2 oz.). A provision waggon 
can consequently take 150, and a park carriage waggon 177 

— ^ - - ■IIIIH ■■ I ■■■MMMl 

* Space only enables 8 boxes to be carried, though the ordinary load as 
regards weight would be from 10 to 11. 
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rations. The 5 park carriage columns can therefore take 
71,000 rations, or about 7 days' rations for an Army Corps. 

The medical arrangements of an Army Corps, comprise the 
three Bearer Companies (Sanitate detachm^ents) and the tivelve 
Field Hospitals, 

A Bearer Company consists of 7 surgeons, 1 field apothecary, 
8 hospital assistants, 8 military sick attendants, and 191 
bearers (non-commissioned officers and privates). It is pro- 
vided with 8 two-horse ambulance waggons, 2 two-horse hospital 
store waggons, and 2 two-horse baggage waggons. 

This organisation enables it to be divided into two sections 
of nearly equal strength, and thus enables it to be more ex- 
tensively employed. 

The duties of a bearer company on the field of battle are to 
establish a chief dressing station* with the surgeons and their 
assistants, and with the bearersf under the orders of the officer 
commanding the company (a captain of the train), search for 
and convey the wounded to the dressing station, where their 
injuries can be attended to. 

Orders as regards movements of the companies, establishment 
of dressing stations, removal of the latter from one place to 
another, or again, whether one or both sections are to be used, 
are given to the officer commanding the company by the 
General commanding the Division or Army Corps, who on 
such occasions would, as a rule, make the Divisional or Army 
Corps Surgeon his mouthpiece. The surgeons with the hospital 
assistants and sick attendants have, in the first place, to prepare 
the wounded for further removal to the field hospitals, and there- 
fore, after allowing them the necessary rest, and strengthening 
them by medical appliances and restoratives, have to examine their 
wounds and apply such bandaging and dressing as is necessary 
l)efore their removal, or perform minor operations, or such large 
operations as cannot be postponed. For such -duties the medical 

* In minor engagements, temporary dressing stations would only be estab- 
lished as required by the regimental surgeons, assistants, &c. 

t There are also bearers belonging to corps and regiments, and these would, in 
minor engagements, be employed only ; they may, however, also be used to assist 
the bearers belonging to the bearer company. 
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personnel would be augmented partly by regimental surgeons 
whose temporary dressing places were no longer used, and 
partly by surgeons sent forward from such field hospital as 
orders have been given to establish. Tliese would, after affording 
such assistance as was in their power, return to their respective 
field hospitals with such convoys of wounded as might be di- 
rected on the latter. 

The wounded that are to be received and treated in field 
hospitals, are conveyed thither in the ambulance waggons of the 
bearer companies (provided these can be spared from the battle 
field) and in specially selected vehicles filled with straw, provided 
by the Intendantur. In addition to such means of transport, 
the troops taking part in the action hand over to the bearer 
companies such country carts or auxiliary transport as they 
may be accompanied by. 

The bearer companies, after the wounded have been 
removed, and such as are able to walk or bear further travelling 
without danger or risk, have been handed over to the nearest 
Commandant of " Communications," cease their labours on the 
scene of the confiict, and hold themselves in readiness to move 
off on the receipt of orders, so as to follow their respective 
Divisions, and be ready for the next occasion. Theii* duties as 
regards care of the wounded are therefore merely of a temporary 
or transitory nature; the further treatment of the wounded 
takes place in the field hospitals, and in hospitals more or less 
permanent, or which do not follow the movements of the Army 
in the field. 

A Field Hospital comprises the following medical personnel : 
1 head-surgeon, 4 surgeons, 1 field apothecary, 9 hospital 
assistants, and 12 military sick attendants. It is accompanied 
by 3 four-horse waggons for medical stores and appliances, 1 
two-horse baggage waggon, and 2 two-horse hospital waggons. 
A field hospital can accommodate 200 sick or wounded, and can 
be divided into two sections. 

The employment of the field hospitals, or their attachment 
from time to time to the Divisions, takes place in accordance 
with the directions of the General commanding the Army Corps. 
The latter, or as the case may be, the General commanding the 
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Division, gives the order for bringing forward t^e field hospitals 
near the scene of the engagement, or for their establishment. 
In the field hospitals that are established, the sick and wounded 
are treated and cared for independently of the movements of the 
Army. Should the latter be obliged to retire, all the horsed 
transport as well as all persormd and maUrid not absolutely 
required for the immediate wants of the patients, would be 
handed over to the nearest bearer company. 

When the Army is either stationary or advancing, the 
surgeon in medical charge of a field hospital must do his utmost 
to get the latter ready again for service with the troops in the 
field. He must consequently endeavour to diminish as far as 
possible the number of sick and wounded under treatment (by 
evacuating as many as are able to travel, on hospitals established 
further in rear), and enable the field hospital to be relieved of 
its work (by replacing it with persormet and matSriel drawn from 
the authorities in charge of " Communications *'). If the field 
hospital cannot be thus entirely relieved of its work, one section 
may be freed at a time. When the field hospital is relieved, the 
hospital established in its stead takes the name of '' Standing 
War Hospital," and is then under the authorities in charge of 
" Conmiunications." The field hospital then rejoins the Army 
Corps to which it belongs with the least possible delay. 

The Baggage Trains of Staffs, corps, and regiments ai'e 
composed as follows : — 

Staff of an Army Corpa. 

1 four-horse waggon for the General in Command. 
1 two „ }, „ „ 

1 four „ „ Chief of the General Staff. 

1 two „ waggon for the Officer commanding the 

Engineers. 
1 two-horse squadron baggage waggon. 

Total. • 5 carriages. 
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DepartTnents hdonging to the Army Corps Staff. 

rl two-horse waggon for the Field lutendant. 
Intendantur -s 1 „ >» » » Intendantur (RaOi.) 

LI four-horse ofl&ce waggon. 
Military chest, 3 four-horse treasure waggons. 
Field Chief Commissariat Department, 1 two-horse office 

waggon. 
Field Bakery Department, 1 two-horse office waggon. 
Corps Surgeon General, 1 „ „ waggon. 
„ Judge-Advocate, 1 „ „ „ 

Field Post Office I ^ ,. „ po«<K,ffice waggons. 

L 1 » „ store and office waggon- 
Total • • 14 carriages. 

Staff of an Infantry Division, 
1 four-horse waggon for the General in Command. 

DepoLrtmmts hdonging to the ZHviaumal Staff. 

"1 two-horse waggon for the Chief of the Di- 
visional Intendantur, 

.1 two-horse office waggon. 
Field Commissariat Department, 1 two-horse office waggon. 
Divisional Judge- Advocate, 1 two-horse waggon. 
Two Divisional Chaplains 2 „ waggons. 

Field Post-office | ^ ^^^^o^se post-office waggons. 

LI „ „ store and office waggon. 

Total . « 9 carriages. 

Staff of an Infantry Brigade. 
1 two-horse waggon for the General in Command. 

Staff of the Officer commanding the ArtUlery. 
1 two-horse waggon for the Officer commanding the Brigade. 



Intendantur < 
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Departnimts belonging to tJie Artillery Staff. 

c 1 two-hoise waggon for the Chief of the In- 
Intendantur < tendantur. 

ll two-horse office waggon. 
Field Commissariat Department, 1 two-horse office waggon* 
Divisional Judge- Advocate, 1 two-horse waggon. 
,. Chaplain, 1 two-horse waggon. 

Keld Po8tH)ffice P ^^^^<>^ poet^ffice waggons. 

Ll » » store and office waggon. 

Total • • 8 carriages. 

Staff of an Infaidry Segtment 
1 two-horse regimental staff waggon. 

An Infantry Battalion, 

1 six-horse smaU-aim ammunition waggon. 
1 four „ battalion baggage waggon. 
4 two „ company „ waggons. 

1 „ „ hospital store waggon. 

2 „ „ canteen waggons. 

Total. . 9 carriages. 

A Rifle Battalion. 

1 two-horse battalion staff wa^on. 

1 „ „ hospital store waggon. 

8 „ „ company baggage waggons. 

2 „ „ canteen waggons 

TotaL • 12 carriages. 

A Cavalry JRegiment. 

1 four-horse regimental staff waggon. 
4 two „ squadron baggage waggons. 

1 „ „ hospital store waggon. 

2 „ „ canteen waggons. 

Total. • 8 carriages. 
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^ff of a Field ArtiUenf ICegimeni. 

1 two-horse waggon for the officer commanding the 
r^ment. 

Staff of an Artillery Division (AbtJieUunff). 

1 two-horse baggage waggon. 

2 ,, canteen waggons. 

Total. . 3 carriages. 

A Battery of Meld or Horse Artillery, 

(In addition to 6 six-horse gun carriages and limbers.) 
8 six-horse ammunition waggons. 

3 „ „ store waggons. 
1 „ „ field forge. 

Total. • 12 carriages. 

Staff of a Division of Ammunition Columns, 

1 two-horse waggon for the officer in command. 
1 „ „ canteen waggon. 

Total • 2 carriages. 

An Artillery Ammunition Colwm/n. 

(In addition to 20 six-horse ammunition waggons.) 
1 six-horse store waggon. 
1 „ „ field forge. 

3 four „ spare gun carriages with limbers. 
1 two „ baggage waggon. 

Total. . 6 carriages. 
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A Small-Ami Ammunition Colvmrn. 

(In addition to 21 six-horse ammunition waggons.) 
1 six-horse store waggon. 
1 „ „ field foige. 
1 two n l'>£^ggago waggon. 

Total* • 3 carriages. 

A JPianeer Company, 

1 four-horse intrenching tool and store waggon. 
1 „ „ powder waggon. 
1 >, » taggage „ 
1 ,, „ canteen ,» 

Total. , 4 carriages. 

A Divisional Bridge Train. 

(In addition to 8 six-horse pontoon and trestle waggons, 
and 3 four-horse intrenching tool and store waggons. 
1 six-horse tool and store waggon. 
1 four „ waggon. 
1 two „ baggage waggon. 

Total. • 3 carriages. 

Staff of a Train Battalion. 

1 two-horse regimental staff waggon. 
4 „ n canteen waggons. 

Total. . 6 carriages. 

Corps Bridge Train. 

(In addition to 28 six-horse pontoon, etc., waggons.) 

2 six-horse tool and store waggons. 
2 four „ waggons. 

1 two „ baggage waggon. 

Total. • 5 carriages. 
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A Provision Cdumn. 

(In addition to 30 four-horse provision waggons.) 
1 four-horse reserve waggon. 

1 six „ field forge. 

Total • 2 carriages. 

A Park Carriage Colwnrn. 

(In addition to 80 two-horse waggons.) 

2 two-horse squadron baggage waggons. 

FidA Bakery Column. 
2 four-horse bakery and butchery implement waggons. 

Horse Depdt 
2 two-horse squadron baggage waggons. 

A Bearer Company. 

(In addition to 10 two-horse ambulance and hospital store 
waggons.) 

2 two-horse baggage waggons. 
1 „ „ canteen ,, 

Total. . 3 carriages. 

A Field Hospital, 

(In addition to 3 four-horse general store waggons, 

and 2 two-horse hospital store waggons.) 
1 two-horse baggage waggon. 

C. THE INDEPENDENT DIVISION. 

1. The Cavalry Division. 

The number and formation of Cavalry Divisions are given 
in the Ordre de Bataille of the Active Army. An attempt 
has already been made {see pages 7 — 9) to show the formation that 
it appears most desirable to adopt. 
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The next step is to see how, and to Vfhat extent, the Division 
should be provided with administrative departments, and the 
necessary remcurks on this question have been given at page 49. 

It would be useless, and consequently wrong, to attach 
columns and trains, as these being incapable of rapid movement, 
would be unable to accompany a Cavaby Division, so as to be 
of any real use. Besides, the duties which Cavalry Divisions 
are generally called upon to perform, are such as would 
generally appear to enable the usual columns and trains to be 
dispensed with. If they are scouting in advance of the army, 
they are, as a rule, far better able to subsist on the country, 
than the troops they precede. 

Duties of this kind again do not, as a rule, entail very 
severe losses, and the surgeons, etc., belonging to regiments are 
generally quite able to meet all ordinary medical requirements. 
Cavahy Divisions may be only said to suffer heavy losses in 
general actions ; but they then can have recourse to the more per- 
fectly oi^ganised medical arrangements belonging to Army Corps, 
and similarly, when closely allied with other troops for short 
periods preceding general actions, their wants as regards commis- 
sariat may be met by the supply trains accompanying the latter. 

As regards small-arm ammunition of which only a compara- 
tively small supply is carried by the trooper, but which might 
occasionally be expended in somewhat large quantities when 
cavalry are acting by themselves, two small-arm ammunition 
waggons are, with a view to prevent accidents, attached to each 
Cavalry Division, carrying together 30,720 rounds of carbine 
ammunition. For a Cavalry Division composed of 2 heavy and 
4 light regiments, this provides an additional supply of 
15 rounds per trooper for the light cavalry regiments. 

These small-arm ammunition waggons are by regulation 
permanently attached to the artillery of the Division. 

2. The Eeinforced Infantry Division. 

The extent to which an Infantry Division would be re- 
inforced by cavalry and artillery and provided with columns and 
trains, depends on the particular object for which the Division 
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in question is detached, or as is more often the case, fonned, to 
act by itself. 

If the Division is to act as a distinct unit in carrying out the 
operations of au Army as one of tiie independent fractions forming 
the latter, it should, as a matter of choice, be reinforced by an 
Artillery division (or with its share of the Corps Artillery 
if belonging to an Army Corps), and with columns, trains, and 
administrative services to about half the extent of a mobilised 
Army Corps. Whether an extra force of cavalry be desirable, is 
a question that must depend on the nature of the operations 
the Division is to perform, the distance at which it is to 
manoeuvre from the main body of the Army, and the character of 
the country it is to act in. Country of a decidedly mountainous 
character would consequently require a far less proportion of 
cavalry than if it were flat. 

Operations on a minor scale again do not require the 
Division to be strong in the special arms and trains. For 
instance, a Division detailed to hold a province of the enemy's 
country already occupied, and guard the lines of communication 
running through it, would hardly require an artillery division 
of 4 batteries. In such a case it would, as a rule, be merely a 
question of occupying the coimtry by holding it with small 
detached garrisons of infantry and cavalry, entailing the splitting 
up into small bodies of these arms, and requiring but little or 
no artillery. 

Similarly, it would be unnecessary under such circumstances 
to provide tL Division mth strongTolumns and trains, as, being 
immediately employed in connection with tjie " Commimica- 
tions," its wants can be immediately supplied by the authorities 
in charge of the latter. 

Divisions detailed to invest fortified places should, to enable 
them to be efficient, be as a rule, reinforced by artillery, and 
more especially by cavalry. But from the fact of their duties 
being of a stationary character, they can dispense with a large 
proportion of the usual columns and trains. Ammunition 
columns and bearer companies, as well as personnel and 
Tnat^riel for the establishment of hospitals should, however, 
not be wanting. If the investment becomes eventually a siege. 
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the addition of pioneers and siege artillery in proportion to the 
size and strength of the fortress, becomes of course indispen- 
sable. 

These examples are sufficient to show the various conditions 
that must be borne in mind when a Division has either to be 
detached or formed to act independently imder different circum- 
stances. To meet the different cases that may occur in the 
course of a campaign, and which are so liable to vary in 
character, it would be weU when forming an independent 
Division at the outset, to give it a certain power of operating by 
itself, by adding to each infantry brigade — a cavalry regiment, 
an artillery division, a pioneer company, a bearer company, 
and some ammunition columns, and at any rate, a provision 
column and some hospitals, or additions somewhat of this 
strength. Any further increase in the strength of the Division 
would then be made as circumstances requira 

d. SPECIAL FORMATIONS. 

There are yet some special formations which it appears 
desirable to describe as belonging to the Army in the field, 
and intended to meet various requirements in connection with 
the operations of war or certain incidents in the course of a 
campaign, but which do not belong to any particular Army 
Corps. 

These may be described as Field Tdegraphs, the Field Ammu- 
nition Park, the formations "belonging to the " Communications 
{Etappen formaiionen), the Field Railway formations, and the 
Siege Parks. 

The latter, distinguished as Artillery and Engineer parks are 
formed (in each particular case) to meet the requirements of 
the situation, though this is done in accordance with certain 
fixed rules and principles laid down as a guide to be followed 
on such occasions. Owing to the essentially technical character 
of the formations in question, to describe them in detail would 
be quite out of place here, as an officer of the General Staff 
would never, unless indeed in caseR where every assistance 
could be supplied him by officers of the Artillery and Engineers, 

VOL. II. F 
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have anything to say to siege parks of any kind. The only 
question in connection with these with which he might possibly 
have to deal, is that concerning arrangements for their transport 
by rail, but there are special instructions on this subject, and 
these would then act as his guide. 

The Fidd Ammunition Park consists of 8 columns, and 
these are placed, as circumstances require, tuader the orders of 
the Generals commanding Armies, or the Generals commanding 
the Artillery of the latter. The columns are essentially 
organised for railway transport, but could, if provided with 
horsed ammunition waggons, convey stores of ammtmition 
from the military railway termini to points where the ammu- 
nition columns of Army Corps could be filled up, and con- 
sequently thus establish intermediate ammunition depdts. 

The Field Ammunition Park is itself supplied from 3 Chief 
Ammtmition Depdts, These are mobilised at home in fortified 
places to suit the requirements of the war, and should, if possible, 
not be moved thence. They are placed under the orders of the 
Inspector-General of Communications and Kailways. 

The latter is given to secure the " Communications of the forces 
in the field " (das Etappen wesen), as many Inspections of" Commit 
nications*' as there are Armies, or Army Corps formed to act 
independently. Troops and Commandants of " Communications" 
(Etappen Kommandanturen) are assigned to the different 
'' Inspections " according to circumstances. As regards special 
" Communication^' formationSf there are in each Inspection of 
"Communications:" — a Beserve Bakery Column, a Eeserve 
Hospital Dep6t, a Sick and Wounded Transport Commission, a 
Director of "Communication" Telegraphs, with a Telegraph 
personnel and Train Column, a Post Horse and Carriage Depdt, 
and as many Directors of Field Hospitals, "Commimication" 
Hospital personnel, " Communication " Park Carriage Columns 
and Field Gendarmerie detachments, as there are Army Corps 
in the Army to which it belongs. 

For railway purposes, there is a Director of Military Baiiways 
acting under the orders of the Inspector-General of Communica- 
tions and Eailways, who has entire control over the whole military 
railway system of the theatre of war, as well as the use for 
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military purposes, of the railwajrs at home. He is given military 
railway directors (Directionen), the Railway Section of the Great 
General Staff at home replacing the Great General Staff in 
the field {stdlvertrender Grosser OeneralskA), line and station 
commandants, as well as detachments formed from the railway 
regiment. These are made up of artificer and traffic com- 
panies. 

Further explanations on the Use of the formations necessary 
to ensure the supply of ammimition and secure the communi- 
cations and railway system of an army in the field are, so far as 
they may be considered advisable or necessary, reserved for a 
further chapter. It only remains then to explain somewhat in 
detail the organisation of Field Telegraphs, 

Provision is made for the formation of 7 Field Telegraph 
Detachments, and 5 Beserve Field Telegraph Detachments, exclu- 
sive of Bavaria. 

The former immediately accompany the Army Corps, etc., 
operating in the field, and, following the movements of these, 
are intended to keep up telegraphic communication between 
the head-quarters of Armies and other independent commands 
and the head-quarters of the Commander-in-chief, or between 
several Armies or Army Corps [carrying on active operations^ 
and connect such telegraphic communications with the State 
Telegraphs. 

The waggons used for the transport of telegraphic stores, 
apparatus, etc., that accompany these in the field can be moved 
rapidly alongside a road, so that telegraphic communication 
may be established with the utmost rapidity. The reserve 
field telegraph detachments are intended to follow, with their 
more capacious and consequently more heavily laden waggons, 
on the regularly made roads of the coimtry, the lighter equipped 
field telegraph detachments; they are intended to first of all 
supply these v^ith, personnel and ma^^rieZ,and, when required, work 
in connection with them. They therefore replace the matdrid 
that has been set up by the field telegraph detachments work- 
ing in front, and for this purpose take down the lines established 
in rear ; or they may, according to circumstances, be employed 
as field telegraph detachments, mutually relieving each other. 

f2 
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In addition to this, they can restore long lines of permanent 
telegraph that have been interrupted or destroyed. 

As a rule, there are attached to the head-quarters of the 
Commander-in-chief, one field and one reserve field telegraph 
detachments, and to each Army, one or two fidd and one reserve 
field telegraph detachments. The Director of " Communication " 
Telegraphs attached to each Army, sees to the permanent establish- 
ment of the State telegraph lines reaching to the army operating 
in the field, and to the working of such stations as are necessary 
to connect the field telegraphs with these in rear. Similarly 
the " Communication " telegraphs have to replenish the stores, 
apparatus, etc., expended by the field and reserve field tele- 
graph detachments. 

The Director of Military Telegrdphs attached to the Com- 
mander-in-chiefs head-quarters has charge of all telegraphs 
in the theatre of war ; as regards field telegraphs, he is imme- 
diately under the Chief of the General Staff of the Army, and in 
matters concerning " Communication " telegraphs, he acts in con- 
cert with the Inspector-General of Communications. To the 
actual working of the telegraph detachments belonging to the 
diflPerent armies,he has nothing to say, except through the Generals 
commanding the Armies in question, but the telegraph detach- 
ments belonging to the Commander-in-chiefs head-quarters 
are under his inmiediate orders. He maintains close relations 
with the Director-General of Telegraphs, so that connection 
between the field and " Communication " telegraphs and the State 
Telegraphs, be never for a moment lost. 

A Field Telegraph Detachment consists of a telegraph detach- 
ment and a train column. 

The former comprises 3 Engineer ofGlcers, 7 employes (pbere 
Beamte) of the State Telegraphs, 90 pioneers (non-commissioned 
ofl&cers and rank and file), and 4 telegraph foremen artificers. 

The train column consists of 6 six-horse store waggons, 5 
two-horse station and employ^ conveyance waggons, and 2 four- 
horse waggons. 

The stores carried are 22^ kilometres (15 miles 550 yards) 
of plain copper wire, llj kilometres (7 miles, 1,155 yards) of 
insulated copper wire, 1,200 metres (1,311 yards) of light steel 
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wire, 315 metres (344 yards) of insulated cable for crossing 
rivers, together with 10 Morse recording instruments and 660 
poles. 

The rate at which an overhead line can be laid with plain 
wire is from 20 to 30 minutes per kilometre (or an English mile 
in about from 32 to 48 minutes). 

A Beserve Field Tdegraph Detachment is similarly composed. 
The telegraph detachment has, however, 12 employes of the 
State Telegraphs, and 8 foremen artificers. The train column 
comprises 8 six-horse store waggons, 7 two-horse employ^ 
conveyance waggons, and 1 four-horse waggon. 

The stores carried are 33| kilometres (22 miles) of plain 
copper wire, 15 kilometres (9 miles, 555 yards) of insulated 
copper wire, 75 kilometres (46| miles) of light steel wire, 315 kilo- 
metres (344 yards) of insulated cable for crossing rivers, 14 
Morse recording instruments, and 1,296 poles. 

A " Communication " Telegraph Direction comprises 33 em- 
ploy& of the State Telegraphs, 10 foremen artificers, 30 artificers, 
32 Morse recording instruments, stores and matMd for laying 
90 kilometres (56^ miles) of line, and sufficient tools and stores 
for laying three Unes at a time (BavJcolonnen,) Both personnel 
and materiel are supplied, as required, from the State Telegraphs. 



B. The Garrison Army. 

The Garrison Army comprises that portion of the army which 
on mobilisation taking place, for the tin^e remains at bome. It 
may be divided into the higher n^ilitary administrative autho- 
rities, the military commands aA^ administrative authorities 
taking the place of those that have left for the seat of war, the 
depdt (Ersatz) troops, the garrison troops, and the Zandsturm 
troops. 

To give in detail the various formationtf, etc., comprised in 
the above, would be foreign to the object of this work, as with 
the exception of the General Staff taking the place of the General 
Staff that has proceeded on active service (stellvertretender Ckneral- 
stab), which has to carry on the business of the Great General Staff 
at home, and any General GouvememerUs that might be establish'^d 
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comprising each the districts of several Army Corps together, 
there would seem to be no employment for officers of the 
General Staff. 

The composition and use that might be made of the Garrison 
Army, with the question of bringing it forward for war pur- 
poses, depend so much on the course taken by circumstances iu 
a war, and form so very much of themselves a subject for spon- 
taneous energy as regards organisation, that but very Uttle can 
be sdd of sSthin^ inanition. The px^limiSry forma- 
tion of the Garrison Army is moreover clearly laid down and 
defined by the regulations existing on the subject in peace, and 
these divide the territory of the Empire for the purpose into 
Army Corps and Brigade Districts. The military authorities 
again, retain in the main the same organisation that exists in 
time of peace, inasmuch as military commanders and administra- 
tive authorities immediately take the place and carry on the 
duties of those that have proceeded to the seat of war. We can 
only then refer the reader to what has been said on the subject 
in Chapter III. Vol. I. 
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CHAPTER ITL 



OFFICE DUTIES IK THE FIELD. 

a. GENEKAL ABEANGEMENTS AND THE TBANSMISSION 

OF OBDEBa. 

Office work with an annj in the field should be restricted to 
what is absolutely indispensable, and confined to the bureaux of 
the higher Staffs. 

To expect troops who have often to sleep in the open to 
carry on an extensive system of oflBice work, is simply impossible. 
They are consequently only called upon to keep accounts show- 
ing the expenditure of supplies either in kind or money, furnish 
receipts for ammunition, etc,, field states, returns showing men 
transferred either to the reserve or sent to hospital, and to forward 
reports on actions fought, together with the necessary returns 
(Usts of casualties, aiumunition expended, etc.) 

Orders for actual operations before the enemy are, as a rule, 
given verbally, the corps or regiment in question being 
assembled and formed up for the purpose in a comparatively 
narrow space. E^tception to this rule is only made when, owing 
to circumstances of time and place, the regiment, etc, in question 
is cantoned or quartered over a large extent of country, and 
is consequently much scattered in detachn^ents. But in the case 
of the higher Staffs the latter is the rule, and not the exception, 
both as regards the transmission of orders and other oflSce work. 
The former plan may he practicable, perhaps, in the case of the 
brigade which, taking advantage of the accommodation offered by 
a neighbouring village, may sometimes practically bivQuack in 
a body, but in the case of the Division, orders must be invariably 
given in writing,-^a proceeding which calls for greater clearness 
and accuracy, and consequently has the great adyaii^^qge over 
verbal orders, of being more precise in character. 
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It need scarcely be said, that during an engagement, a 
Divisional Commander gives by far the greater part of his orders 
verbally, either himself or through his Staff and Orderly Ofl&cers. 
But in the case of a higher command, the troops belonging to 
which cover a larger extent of ground when engaged with the 
enemy, the Generals commanding will generally find it neces- 
sary to issue their orders written in a condensed form. Any 
misunderstanding that might arise in the transmission of 
verbal orders, is more quickly seen and remedied, on the com- 
paratively small extent of ground occupied by a Division 
when engaged with the enemy, than on the more extensive 
battle-field occupied by an Army Corps or an Army. A 
arge force consequently calls for greater care and precision in 
the transmission of orders, and this is best ensured by always 
giving them in writing. 

It may be well to state that, as all the ofl&ce work which we 
are obliged to carry on in time of peace at home (in connection 
with the annually recurring periods of training in the army, the 
continual alteration and improvement taking place in the 
various branches of military organisation, the strictest system of 
military administration, etc., etc.), is unknown in time of war with 
an army in the field, either at its head-quarters or other com- 
mands, but rather remains behind at home to be carried on in 
connection with the reserves and home army, by the ofl&cers and 
officials who have taken the places of those that have left on 
active service, the amount of office work that has to be carried 
on by the higher Staffs in the field is, taken as a whole, much 
more limited. On the other hand, however, an entirely new and 
different subject as regards office work, requiring the greatest 
care and attention, has to be undertaken with an army in the 
field, and this is in connection with Military Operations, with 
which we now propose to deal as a special subject. 

In the first place it is unnecessary to dwell on its immense 
importance any loss of time in the transmission of orders, any 
want of clearness, any errors in their meaning, or the fact of 
their falling into the hands or coming to the knowledge of 
imauthorised persons, may have the most disastrous consequences. 
The fact, moreover, that in nearly every case all loss of time 
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must be avoided, and the means of conveying orders are often 
uncertain and exposed to danger, considerably adds to the 
diflficulty. We have consequently first to deal with clearness 
and precision in issmng orders, and next with precautions 
against their contents coming to the knowledge of vnatUhorised 
persons. 

As regards the latter question, the greatest discretion is in 
the first place, of the highest importance. To be discreet, reticent, 
and in every way thoroughly reliable, are then indispensable 
qualifications of the officers entrusted with drawing up and 
transmitting orders for militaiy operations. 

At the head-quarters of an Army, where there can be no 
lack of officers, it is not advisable when* many copies of the 
same order or set of orders have to be written, to employ 
persons of inferior rank for the purpose. With a lithographic or 
some such kind of printing press, the original can be written 
with prepared ink by an officer, the necessary number of 
copies struck off, and the stone or plate then and there cleaned 
under his supervision. 

Orders of minor importance may be written or printed by 
clerks. 

Next there is the Confidential Joumai of Operations in which 
all telegrams, despatches, reports, orders, etc., sent out or received, 
and relating in any way to military operations, have to be 
entered. The entry of a document, whether despatched or received, 
should contain the hour and minute, as well as the date, of 
despatch or receipt, and also the name of the person conveying 
(or as the case may be, forwarding) it to some further destination. 
In the case of telegrams, it is sufficient to give the number, etc., 
of the field telegraph detachment, if it be on the spot. The 
Confidential Journal of Operations which supplies the first 
materials for drawing up an official account of the war, should 
be placed in charge of an officer selected according to the 
importance of the work, and in many cases, for reasons owing 
to especial discretion being necessary. It remains with the officer 
in charge to decide when the documents, etc., received, or the 
copies of documents, etc., despatched, should be sent to the 
War Ministry. Until the time arrives for their being disposed 
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of In this way, they are kept in portfolios under lock and 
key. 

It may often happen, however, in spite of every precaution, 
that some small note or document may now and then be left 
lying in the office, the contents of which might, if in the hands 
of the wrong persons, be of use in enabling the latter to form 
certain conclusions. For this reason, as weU as to ensure 
the security of documents, etc., imder lock and key, sentries 
or orderlies furnished by the staff escort should be placed over 
the office entrances,* to stop all unauthorised persons from 
entering, and if necessary, refer them to the offi^cer on duty.^ 
The latter is on duty for 12 hours at a time, and is relieved at 
about 6 o'clock in the morning and evening. He must, while 
on duty, never leave the office or its precincts, he opens all 
letters and documents received in the nighty and uses his own 
discretion as to whether the case is sufficiently important for 
him to awake the Chief of the Section to which it refers, or as 
the case may be, the Chief of the Staff himself. If he should 
have any doubt in the matter, he should not hesitate to cause 
the officer in question to be called up, and he can then act as 
the latter may direct. 

The actual office work entailed by the preparation of orders 
is one which perhaps meets with the least difficulty, for by 
judiciously selecting the quarters assigned to the various 
members of the Staff in question, appointing fixed meal hours 
for all, and assembling £^1 the officers several times during the 
day at times when experience shows orders from above or 
reports from below are usually received, there is little fear of 
any difficulty arising frpm the Staff in question finding itself short- 
handed. Finally, the Commander-in-Chief, or as the case may 
be. General commanding, and his Chief of the General Staff, 
should never be both absent froon head-quarters at the same 



* It is Tery desixable that the office should hare but one entrance. 

t Men belonging to erery variety of corps, regiments, etc., haying become 
separated by accident, or otherwise, from their comrades, are constantly report- 
ing themselves at the offices of the various head-quarter StafPs, with a view to 
rejoining. The officer on duty must consequently be provided with sufficient 
information to enable him to indicfbte to them the right road. 
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time, so that somebody may be always found who is accurately 
informed of the actual state of affairs and of the plans contem- 
plated 

There is far more difficulty in forwarding orders, reports, 
etc., to their proper destination. When the distance is great, it 
haa to be done either by telegraph, railway, or relays of mounted 
men, but if the distance be small, the safest plan is to send 
several copies by different individuals, such as orderly officers, 
orderlies, or FddjoLgers, The latter being specially trained 
in carrying despatches, and organised for that purpose, may also 
be used in cases where the distance is very considerable. 

As a rule, the field post ahovld only be resorted to for corre- 
spondence of lesser importance, and requiring no immediate 
despatch* 

The telegraph is a rapid and sure means of communication as 
long as the line is not interrupted, but this may happen either 
by the act of the enemy, or in consequence of accidents or 
meteorological disturbances. Any interruption, however, is at 
once known by the telegraphist, and some other way of com- 
munication can then and there be substituted instead. To 
guard against the possibility of a message being intercepted 
and falling into the hands of the enemy, telegrams may be 
sent in cypher, in addition to precautions being taken to ensure 
the safety of the line ; this plan may of course also be followed 
when it is desirable that any communication should be kept 
secret, as also when there is any risk of a message carried by 
orderlies, etc., independently of the telegraph, falling into the 
hands of the enemy. In any case an answer by telegram 
should invariably be asked for at the conclusion of the message, 
stating whether the message has been correctly received. 
Cyphering and decyphering a message invariably occupies, 
however, a certain amount of time. Finally, any mistakes that 
may occur in the cyphering of a message, may be rectified by 
the receiver repeating the message en dair to the sender. 
The necessity for precaution and the choice in any of the above 
measures, must always depend on the circumstances of time and 
place. 

In cases where any very lengthy correspondence, such aa 
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" instructions," has to be sent, the telegraphing of which would 
monopolise the use of the line for a long time, a messenger may 
be despatched by railway. This plan may also be resorted to 
when the telegraph line alongside the railway in question is out 
of working order, and it may sometimes be even expedient, in 
cases where traffic on a line has not been completely established, 
or has been temporarily stopped, to try and forward an important 
despatch requiring immediate deliveiy, in charge of an officer 
mounted on an engine. 

In the absence of telegraphic or railway commimication, 
the system of moimted relays has to be resorted to. It is 
always well during active operations, when movements are taking 
place too rapidly to allow of the telegraph being established, 
to organise a regular system of moimted relays connecting the 
different head-quarters, and following them in their movements. 
Such a system consists of a chain of cavalry detachments of 
about 1 non-commissioned officer and 6 men each, posted at 
intervals of from 4 to 6 kilometres (2^ to 3| miles) apart. 
Every 20 kilometres (12^ miles) or so of this chain should be 
placed under an officer who posts the different detachments, 
gives the men the necessary instructions, and is otherwise 
responsible for the efficient working of the system, within the 
rayon of his authority. The pace at which a letter or despatch 
is to be forwarded is indicated with the address on the outside 
or envelope of the document, as foUows : one cross means — ^half 
the distance at a walk and half at a trot (about 1 mile in 9^ 
minutes) ; two crosses mean the whole distance at a trot (about 
1 mile in 6^ minutes); and three crosses mean that the despatch 
is to be taken with the utmost speed of the horse. A small 
journal or diary is kept by each post, in which the name of the 
orderly arriving or leaving, the nimiber of documents to be 
forwarded, and the times of arrival and departure, are entered. 
Sometimes the receipt of a despatch, etc., sent by mounted relays, 
is required to be returned in the same way as the document 
itself has been sent. At all intermediate posts, two horses 
must always be kept ready saddled, so that two orderlies may 
be at once despatched in either direction at a moment's notice. 
The men are to invariably ride in fuU marching order, and can^ 
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ratians of forage; they must, moieoyer, be warned that the 
slightest deyiation from their iBStnictions entails seveie pnnish- 
ment 

In cases where the distance is small, and no chain of 
mounted relays has been regularly established, despatches, etc., 
must be sent by special mounted nussengers. The importance of 
the contents of the despatch, order, eta, to be forwarded, the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in finding the best and 
shortest way, the chance of falling in with the enemy, and 
the actual distance to be got over, are questions that have to be 
taken into consideration in deciding whether ordinary mounted 
staff orderlies, single officers, or Fddjdgers should be sent, or 
again, whether the latter should be escorted by orderlies or even 
by more or less numerous detachments of cavalry. It may be 
well, indeed, to send the order, etc, in duplicate or even 
triplicate, this extra precaution naturally depending on the 
importance of the contents and degree of risk. Similarly, it is 
desirable if there be any prospect of the despatch, etc., fBdling 
into the hands of the enemy, to send the communication in 
cypher.* 

As a rule, it is not necessary to have horses always kept 
ready saddled at the different head-quarters ; keeping a certain 
number of orderlies always ready in attendance generally meets 
the case, for the time taken in drawing up and preparing an 
order, etc^ as a rule lasts much longer than that taken in 
putting the saddle and bridle on a horse. The orderlies told off 
in attendance can consequently be warned in time to be ready 
when their services are required. The same rules are observed 
as r^aids the pace at which the despatch, etc., is to be carried, 
as in the case of mounted relays. When the distance is very 
considerable, it need, we think, scarcely be said that it is often 
only possible to forward a message with despatch, by officers 
exceptionally well mounted and accompanied by orderlies 
mounted on selected horses. 

* li is not pioposed to deal in flus iroik -wiUi tbe Tanons eipedientB mwI 
■itiiiees that maj be naorted to hj tlie gainaon of % besieged or blodaded 
f ovtreaa, to oonamiinieate intb the exterior, or vice vend^ hj the firienda of the 
gairiaon, to commmricate from the exterior with the beai^ged. 
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It may perhaps be just as well to mention here, that in the 
campaign of 1870-71, the tddjdgera were often, in an entire 
or partial absence of railway communication, of invaluable 
service in carrying despatches under the greatest difficulties. 
By their courage and judgment they often succeeded in reaching 
their destination through the enemy's country, unprotected by 
any escort, and using post-carriages only with relays of requisi- 
tioned horses. Were we to willingly deprive ourselves of the 
services of this corps by any of the alterations that have been 
suggested in its organisation, we should certainly be making a 
great mistake. 

The above may be taken as a brief description of the way in 
which the more important duties in the office work of any head- 
quarter Staff are carried on, but it may as well be mentioned 
that it is neither possible, nor is it indeed necessary, to strictly 
carry out the same system in detail on a small scale— on a 
Divisional Staff for instance. The Cavalry Divisions, having 
unlimited means as regards mounted orderlies and transmitting 
messages, are of course an exception, but in the case of Divisions 
or even Army Corps forming an Army, the comparatively small 
extent of groimd covered by each, considerably limits the 
amount of work entailed in the safe and rapid transmission of 
orders, etc. The measures again taken to insure this must in 
each case be modified to suit this circumstance. 

Finally, it may as well be mentioned that as sufficient 
information for drawing up orders for the following day's 
operations is very often dependent upon reports, etc., not re- 
ceived till late in the afternoon, the issuing of the same cannot 
take place, even to the highest commands, till somewhat late in 
the evening. This means that a considerable amount of office 
duty will be prolonged during the night, entailing on the lower 
commands work until a very late hour. To avoid the serious in- 
conveniences that such work, if continued for any length of time, 
would cause the officers, etc., concerned, it is very desirable in 
forwarding orders, etc., from the head-quarters of an Army 
Corps or Division, so to arrange matters, if possible, that the 
orders, etc., may reach the various commanding officers concerned 
early in the morning and not disturb their night's rest. 



■1 
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h. "dispositions" and divisional ordebs. 

Just as various forms are used in carrying on the office work 
of the different commands, so will a very considerable variety of 
form be found to exist in the written work performed in the 
actual bureaux of the Staffs, ' entailed by active operations 
in the field. 

Special attention must, however, be paid to certain points 
in drawing up all written documents emanating from the 
bureaux of the higher Staffs in time of war. The form in which 
the ideas and plans of a Greneral are communicated to the 
troops, etc., in his command, is of course in war of vastly more 
importance than in peace, from the very fact that in the former 
case far greater interests are at stake. Clearness and accuracy 
are above all things of the first and highest importance, and 
consequently the form of expression used must be chosen with 
the greatest care. [The higher the position of the commander, the 
more general in character must his orders and instructions be, 
without being for that, however, one whit less distinct or clear. 
The question of detail is gone into more and more as we descend 
the links in the chain of responsibility. 

This is best shown and illustrated in taking the case of the 
orders that are daily issued during the active operations of an 
army in the field. These we shall call " Dispositions " when they 
are issued by a General commanding an Army or Army Corps, 
and ** Divisional Orders" "Brigade Orders," etc., when they are 
issued by a General commanding a Division, Brigade, etc. 

Dispositions may be taken as giving the military situation 
in its main features, together with a general description of the 
measures to be taken in consequence, without, however, entering 
into detail as to how these are to be carried out. The latter 
question must be looked upon much more as one left to be 
dealt with by subordinates in issuing orders framed to meet the 
requirements of the " dispositions." Thus dispositions are only 
issued by officers in a high position, such as Generals commanding 
Armies or Army Corps, whereas in the case of a Division forming 
an integral part of a force, it is perfectly practicable, and even 
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often necessary^ to direct its movements^ etc.^ by precise orders. 
Again, on the other hand, a (xeneral commanding a detached 
Division acting independently is perfectly justified in directing 
the action of his subordinate leaders, who may be often separated 
far apart> by giving them " dispositions " or even only general 
dii'ections or instructions {Direektiven), 

For in giving instnictions in the form of (yrders, not only has 
the strength of troops, but every other minor circumstance, to be 
gone into, as it must be always understood that an order is 
actually carried out under the eyes of the officer issuing it, 
whereas diapositiom take a far more general view of things, give 
much more latitude to subordinate leaders, and must conse- 
quently be supplemented by orders issued by the latter. 

The following are the chief points to which attention should 
be generally paid in framing *' dispositions " or " orders " : — 

1. Thei/ shovM be dear. In the first place the subject should 
be logically arranged, so that the reader may follow it from point 
to point to the end, without interruption or disconnection. The 
style should be clear, the sentences short, and the expressions 
used those universally imderstood. All names of places, etc. should 
be written in the Latin character,* and with the greatest clear- 
ness and care. If, as it constantly happens, two places situated 
near each other are known by the same name, the one referred 
to should be further described, so as to remove all possible 
doubt in the matter. In giving the hour of the day, the time 
should be written in addition in full — ^for instance " at 9 (nine) 
o'clock in the morning." As regards the correct use of the 
expressions " light^ *' left," " before," " behind," etc., see Vol. I, 
page 275. 

2. TheyskovM le precise. This depends on the situation, as 
well as to a great extent, <tn the character of the individual who 
has to carry out the " order," etc., in question. A line must be 
drawn between a strict order, an order in which a choice in the 
method of execution is left to the officer carrying it out, and again 
an order in which full discretion and power are left him as to the 
entire undertaking : — ^for instance, " The Division will take the 

* This of course refers to the order, etc., being written in the G-erman 
character. 
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village with the 1st Brigade, the 2nd Brigade being temporarily 
kept in reserve," or "The Division will take the village," or "The 
Division will try and gain possession of the village." At times, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of the situation, it is impos- 
sible to give precise and definite orders, but there must never, on 
any account, be any want of clearness in meaning, owing to a fear 
of incurring responsibility, for the subordinate has a right of being 
made acquainted, as far as it is possible or practicable, with the 
intentions of his superior. Giving reasons for the steps taken, is 
on the other hand, a practice that should be avoided, even though 
the situation which may be communicated to the subordinate 
leaders for their general information may, as a matter of fact, 
plainly show the motives that have led to the steps taken. 

3. They s/unUd be complete. In the first place *' dispositions '* 
should clearly and distinctly give the rdle that each imit or fraction 
of the Army Corps, etc., has to play, and at the same time draw 
attention to any force or forces acting independently for any 
particular purpose, and consequently acting under special 
orders. It is only thus that the difTerent subordinate leaders to 
whom the " dispositions " are communicated, are supplied with 
sufficient data for drawing up and issuing their orders, or as the 
case may be, are guided in taking the necessary steps in 
actually carrying out their instructions. " Dispositions " are, as a 
rule, issued uniformly, and alike to all, and this is a guarantee, 
to a certain extent, against any accidental omissions or errors 
they might contain. In spite, however, of this, it may be 
perfectly justifiable in certain cases of emergency, to give the 
diflferent fractions composing an Army Corps, special orders to 
march at once, giving their leaders at the same time a verbal 
explanation of the state of afiairs, and causing the General 
commanding to be afterwards supplied with detailed " disposi- 
tions." An excellent plan of ascertaining whether the " disposi- 
tions " or " orders " are sufficiently lengthy and detailed, is for the 
officer drawing them up to fancy himself in the place of the officer 
to whom they are to be issued. Anything that the latter 
should know, should never, on any account, be omitted ; but it 
should be remembered that all details hampering or confining 
the free action of subordinate leaders, are to be avoided. 

VOL. II. G 
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4 Tluy shxmU behrUf. It may be laid down as a general rale, 
that ** dispositions " or " orders " should never contain a word by 
the omission of which the meaning would not be at once affected. 

As regards the form of drafting an order, etc., it is usually 
the custom to write above on the left, the authority in whose 
name it is issued, together with higher military commands to 
which it belongs, and above on the right, the place,* date, and 
hour of issue. Over the text is written " dispositions for the 
— ^th (day on which they are to be carried into effect)" and 
underneath, the signature.! The hour at which the " order," etc., 
is sent out, is written with the address on the outside or envelope. 

It would be impossible to lay down any further forms to be 
followed, as drawing up '' dispositions " is a work of intelligence 
and judgment, which has to take into account the many and 
complicated circumstances of each particular case. But it is, 
nevertheless, well to draw attention to certain points which 
should not be lost sight of in the question of " dispositions " for 
marching or fighting. 

Dispositions for Marching ate those which are by far of most 
frequent occurrence during the course of active operations. 
These ** dispositions" have to deal with the combined movements 
of different forces in the presence of the enemy^ and conse- 
quently have to take into consideration the possibility of 
hostile encounters. In the first place they should clearly give 
the following : the aim and object of the march ; the number 
and composition of the various columns, together with the 
names of the officers commanding each, (unless this can be clearly 
seen from the Ordre de Bataille) ; the points of assembly of the 
different columns 'X the hour of marching off from the places of 

* In glying the name of the place f^m which Ajrmj, ot Army Corps '* orders," 
" mstHictions/* etc., are issued, it is designated as *' Head-quarters" {^Hcmpt- 
quariier) ; but in the case of a Diyision or Brigade, as " Staff-quarters " 
{Stctbsquartier) . 

t Dispositions, eto^, may he signed by the Chief of the General Staff, with 
the prefix " By command or order of the Gbnelal commanding the Army or 
Army Cotps." (Von Seiten des Ober Kommandos hezio. General Kommandos). 

t It is not advisable in certain cases, to choose the intersection of roads as 
points of assembly, for when two villages, etc., are connected by more than one 
road, doubt may easily arise as to which of the roads crossing the other, is meant. 
In such cases, reference should be made to a village or some such landmark. 
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assembly, or the hour of arrival at the places on which the 
marches are directed;* the road which each column has to 
take ; measures of precaution against surprise and attack 
(whether the several columns are preceded by a common 
advanced guard, or each is to furnish its own flsmking detach- 
ments, or detachments to ensure communication); general 
directions to be followed in case the enemy is met with ; special 
arrangements as regards baggage, trains, ammunition, and other 
columns ; the place where the General commanding the Army 
Corps (or as the case may be, the Greneral issuing the " dispo- 
sitions" in question) is to be found ; and under certain circum- 
stances, the positions to be taken up or occupied by the troops 
at the end of the march. 

" Dispositions " for marching are not invariably drawn up on 
the supposition that the enemy is sure to be met with, but 
the possibility of such an event must nevertheless, never be 
lost sight of, for experience in past wars has shown that 
engagements are frequently the result of unexpected meet- 
ings with the enemy, but which, nevertheless, entail deployment 
fix>m column of route into line of battle. 

If the probability of falling in with the enemy is quite 
out of the question, " dispositions for the march " merely mean, 
as far as the troops themselves are concerned, arrangements 
or instructions for the movement from one place (or set of can- 
tonments) to another, and " dispositions " in which tactical con- 
siderations are taken into account would, under such circum- 
stances, not be issued. The orders for the march would then be 
drawn up mainly with a view to ensure the necessary movements 
taking place without any possible crossing of strong columns on 
the line of march. 

Dispositions for Fightiiig naturally suppose a knowledge of 
the situation, and of the enem/s strength and intentions. For 
this very reason " dispositions for fighting " alone are rarely met 
with. They are only indeed possible when the force or forces in 
question have been facing the enemy for some considerable 

* In the enemy's country, and especially when the suhordinate leaders are 
ill proTided with good maps, it is better to giye the hour of marching off from 
and not that of arriyal iU a place. 

G 2 
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time, or been holding a position on the defensive, which the 
enemy will in all probability assail During active operations 
in the field, " dispositions " with a view of bringing about an 
engagement or battle bear, as a rule, much more the character of 
" dispositions for marching/' i,e., the troops are set in motion in 
the direction the enemy is supposed or known to be in, and 
further orders withheld until he is actually met with. 

Supposing, however, that opportunities have been given of 
roughly reconnoitring the position and strength of the enemy, or 
his probable line of action may be safely inferred from a know- 
ledge of the military situation and the general state of affairs at 
the time, certain movements may perfectly well be ordered which 
may bring about or open an engagement in the most desirable 
way. But the direction of affairs during the engagement itself, 
must always remain a matter for orders given on the spot, and 
while the fighting is going on. It is a notorious fact that orders 
given during an engagement have often only been drawn 
up after the action, i.e,, orders that have been given, either 
verbally or briefly in writing, at the commencement of the fight- 
ing, have been afterwards collected and put together to form a 
connected narrative. 

" Dispositions " for battle issued before an engagement, should 
give the following : information on the position or approach of 
the enemy ; the chief object of the impending action, together 
vnth general instructions on the plans adopted for bringing 
about a successful issue ; notification of the different columns 
told off for the attack, or as the case may be, forces intended for 
the defence of certain positions ; the names of the officers com- 
manding the different bodies of troops as united for the 
particular occasion ; the destination of the different columns or 
forces, giving if necessary, certain features of the ground, either 
as objects of attack or, as the case may be, points cPappui for the 
defence ; whether (and if so, when and where) several different 
columns, etc., are to be united and act together as one force for 
a common object, giving the name of the officer who is to take 
general command of the undertaking; the position of the 
reserves ; and finally, the place where the general issuing the 
" dispositions " in question, is to be found. 
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Even in the case of " dispositions " issued for battle when the 
object to be attained is well known^ no attempt should be made 
in giving instructions, to go beyond what, in all probability, 
judging from the circumstances of the case, can be carried out. 
Beyond this, everything must be left to the issue of orders 
during the engagement contemplated. It is absurd to try and 
attempt to give instructions in ''dispositions/' to meet the 
various and possible contingencies that might occur. Experience 
shows that when this has been attempted, some case that has 
not been reckoned on is almost sure to happen and find the subor- 
dinate leaders fettered with a variety of instructions effectually 
crippling their free and independent action. And to the latter 
must be left, especially in battle, by far the larger part of the 
proceedings. This is essentially the principle upon which our 
system of military training is based, and one which must be 
kept in view in framing " dispositions for fighting." 

The question has often been raised whether it is well in 
giving out ''dispositions" for an engagement, to take any measures 
as regards a retreat in case of a reverse. Opinions have been 
always decidedly against such a step, from motives of what may 
be termed an sssthetic nature, and such reasons should by no 
means be ignored. There is again the question whether, when 
we make up our mind to accept a decisive engagement, it is 
either necessary or desirable to think about giving directions as 
regards a retreat. And this must decidedly be answered in the 
negative. A retreat can only be determined on when all hope 
of being able to continue the struggle any longer, is at an end. 
But it would be always a very doubtful matter whether there 
would then still remain the possibility of retiring in the most 
desirable direction, for it must be taken for granted that in the 
majority of cases, such a line of retreat would not have escaped 
the observation ^f the victorious enemy, and the side that is 
giving way would probably be pressed off the field of battle in 
the least desirable direction. Any order given at the outset of 
the action, and defining the line of retreat to be taken in case of 
a reverse, would then be of no real use whatever. If the enemy 
does not press on in pursuit, each force or body of troops retires, 
as a rule, in the direction whence it advanced. Besides, the 
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subordinate leaders, knowing as they do, the general positions 
of the trains, etc., are at once enabled to see for themselves in 
whidli direction it is most desirable to retire so as to preserve 
(or as the case may be, regain) their communicationa 

But though directions as regards the Une of retreat are to be 
avoided in " dispositions " for an engagement, it is nevertheless 
the duty of those in command to oarefully consider every circum- 
stance bearing on the point, and be prepared to issue the neces- 
sary instructions on the spot in case of failure. Orders of this kind 
must, however, always depend on the state of affairs as the 
fighting is drawing*to a close, and only very rarely can be made to 
coincide with the views entertained and made known in the " dis- 
positions/' The first thing is to get clear of the enemy and issue 
fresh "dispositions " for the march, the most important feature in 
which, is the line of action to be pursued by the rear guard. 

It finally remains to be settled what instructions should be 
given in <' dispositions " for an engagement, as regards baggage, 
trains, etc. It is desirable, in the first place, that the subor- 
dinate leaders should be informed in the " dispositions," of the 
general positions occupied by these formations ; but it is very 
necessary that they should be furnished with precise informar- 
tion as regards the whereabouts of those particular trains (such 
as for instance, the> ammunition colunms and field hospitals) 
which are to supply the immediate requirements of the troops 
during the coming engagement. The officers commanding trains 
and columns receive special instructions with general informa- 
tion on the measures taken in the " dispositions." 

As general rules are laid down oji the baggage trains that 
accompany troops in action, the special arrangements that have 
to be made as regards the movements and positions to be occu- 
pied by those trains that remain in rear, are left to the subor- 
dinate leader^, who are consequently responsible that these 
in no way impede or obstruct the movements of the troops. 

As a rule, " dispositions " received from a higher authority are 
not^transmitted literally to those below with additional instruc- 
tions or observations, but each general officer in command 
inserts in the " dispositions " that he is about to issue, anything 
that has been communicated to him by his superiors, and 
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which it may appear desirable, his subordinate leaders should 

TcQOW. 

Whenever any alteration is msuie in the Ordre de Bataille, 
the new arrangement of the troops must invariably be given 
with the ^ dispositions " (or drawn up in a clear tabulated form 
on the left of the text). Divisional orders often give a graphic 
arrangement of the order of march, i.e,, the order in which the 
various regiments, battalions, etc., forming the main body are to 
follow each other. In the case of an advanced guard or such 
like detachment, this is left to the officer actually in command 
of the force in question. 

On the " dispositions " being issued, all the officers belonging 
to the Staff, as well as the orderly officers temporarily attached, 
should be accurately informed of the contents. They can only 
thus be expected to carry out without fail any special mission 
they may be entrusted with whilsft such " dispositions " are being 
carried into effect, or transmit orders and give satisfactory 
answers to the questions on thei4 th£|,t sfre sometimes asked 
by subordinate leaders. 

Similarly, the Intendant and Medical Qfflc^r of the Staff 
should be furnished with the general contents of the " dispo- 
sitions " ; they are then in a position to take any steps that may 
appear necessary to ensure supplies, the efficient working of the 
Medical Department, etc., etc. 

C. " INSTRTJCTIONS." 

Instructions are issued to commanders of forces who cannot 
be supplied with the daily "dispositions" of their immediate 
superiors, by reason of the distance that separates them. From 
the information thus received, they can, for certain periods of 
time, direct the movements of the forces they command in 
conformity with the views of the Commander-inrchief. 

InstrnictioTis are more general and less concise than dispor 
sUions ; they give no hard-and-fast orders, but rather tend to 
explain the intentions of the General in whose name they are 
issued, and in many cases it is impossible in drawing them up, 
tiO invoid discussing the various contingencies that mav happoQ. 
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If an entire and complete change takes place in the state of 
aflfairs, new " instructions " must, of course, be issued. The sub- 
stance of communications of this kind, embracing as it always 
does, a considerable period in the course of events — generally* 
indeed, an entire series of operations — should be kept as secret 
as possible. 

'* Instructions " of another kind are occasionally issued as a 
supplement to " dispositions/' These contain information on the 
country, the ground, the enemy's forces, etc., and should be 
distributed as much as possible among the troops. 

d. DIARIES OF THE WAB AND TABLES OF OPERATIONS. 

All commands, and all corps or regiments down to the 
infantry or rifle battalion, cavaby regiment, battery, siege ar- 
tillery or pioneer company, single company or squadron 
temporarily detached, ammunition and train column, etc., field 
railway and telegraph formation, keep a diary of the war from 
the day of mobilisation or leaving their home quarters.* 

The object of this arrangement is to have ai; accurate record 
of all important events and occurrences worthy of remark, that 
in any way concern the command or unit, etc. in question ; to 
possess a collection and account of all experiences gained as 
regards organisation, armament, equipment, supply, etc. ; and 
to compile a narrative of all military operations, so far as the 
corps, regiment, etc., is itself concerned* 

Accurate information must be given as regards marches, 
engagements, outpost duties, and suchlike undertakings; the 
nights the force in question has bivouacked or been cantoned ; 
the state of the weather, etc., etc. Copies of all reports furnished 
on engagements, etc,, should be retained and added, as well as 
lists of casualties in ofi&cers, men, and horses, made out after 
each action. 

The original diary is retained by each corps, etc., after de- 
mobilisation, but a certified copy of the same, with all supple- 
mentary matter, is transmitted to the War Ministry. The latter 

* See the regulations issued on the subject, by the Prussian War Ministrj, 
17th August, 1870. 
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keeps all matter that refers to the question of organisation, and 
which should be kept separate from the rest, but forwards the 
actual diaiy itself with all supplementary matter referring to 
engagements, etc., to the Greneitd. Staff, with a view to its being 
guarded in the war archives. 

It needs, we think, no argument to show how important it 
is to carefully and conscientiously keep a diary of this descrip- 
tion, both in the interests of the individuals and corps, etc., 
concerned, as well as to furnish reliable dtUa for a trustworthy 
account of the war. 

At the head-quarters of Army Corps and larger forma- 
tions, an officer of the General Staff is detailed to keep the diaiy 
referred to ; he at^ the same time has charge of and keeps the 
Jowmal of Operations. 

The following Table may be taken as an example of an 
Army Corps. 

TcAle of Operations of the — th Army Corps, Jvly lith. 
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Under the heading of '' Detachments," should only be placed 
such forces as are detached with a definite object, by the General 
commanding the Army Corps* Should a Cavalry Division be 
for the time attached to the Army Corps, it would be given an 
additional horizontal line. 



e. BEPOBTS ON ENGAGEMENTS AND LISTS OF CASUALTIES. 

By a JReport on an Engagement is meant the account which 
every command and every corps or regiment is called upon to 
furnish to its immediate superior, of the part taken by the same 
in the action, as soon as possible after it has ceased. These are 
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quite independent of short reports made immediately after a 
fight is over, giving in a few words the result^ together with the 
steps taken either to follow up the success gained, or cover 
the retreat, as the case may be. A report on an engagement 
supposes the author in possession of a certain collection of 
facts, a knowledge in detail of what has taken place, etc. But 
on no account whatever must information of this description be 
acquired by incurring any delay, nor must it for a moment be 
allowed to outweigh the immense importance of at once for- 
warding a report on the impressions gained. All officers holding 
commands, and all corps or regiments, must consequently at 
once forward their respective reports without waiting for the 
reports of officers or corps or regiments under their orders. 
The higher the command held by the officer, the less will be the 
amount of detail contained in his first report of an agtion ; no 
apprehension need, however, be entertained as regards a want of 
-this, for it is well known the different corps and regiments 
generally give too much rather than too little. The numerous 
contradictory evidence which naturally must occur in such 
documents is left to be settled later on, when additional reports 
are called for by higher authority ; indeed reports of the latter 
description, when necessary by reason of errors afterwards recog- 
nised, or on other groimds, are usually drawn up and forwarded, 
even though as yet uncalled for. A request is even sometimes 
added to a report forwarded directly c^fter m engagement, to have 
it returned with a view to its being corrected or modified. Such 
a request should never be granted ; for in spite of the many 
inaccuracies which a report written immediately after an action 
may contain, it possesses nevertheless a real value, inasmuch 
as it gives the impressions at the time, of the officer forward- 
ing it. 

To extract and compile &om this mai^s of reports and sup- 
plementary evidence, and finally write an account with the 
greatest regard for truth and accuracy, Mthfully place on 
record the real services performed by the diBBerent corps or 
regiments, etc., etc., is a matter left to those who have after- 
wards to undertake the aoq^^what thankless task of writing a 
narrative of the war. 
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But, for the moment, it is merely a question of fumisliing 
the Generals commanding Army Corps and Annies, with eveiy 
kind of information that may be necessary for effectually carrying 
on operations against the enemy. The report of an officer In 
command of a strong force should contain information on the 
following : — 

The circumstances under which the action took place, giving 
the time at which it began ; any remarks that appear desirable 
on the ground forming the scene of the engagement; the 
strength, positions, or advance of his own and the enemy's 
forces; "dispositions," or verbal "orders" issued; critical or deci- 
sive phases in the engagement ; turning points in the fortune 
of the day, and reverses: close of the engagement; the result; 
positions or movements of his own and the enemy's forces after 
the action ; steps proposed to be taken immediately, or in the 
next few days, as the case may be ; advantages gained, or that 
still remain to be gained, over the enemy; information and 
description of the enemy's forces that have taken part in the 
conflict, together with the names of the Generals commanding. 

It is evident that the kind of information just described as 
what should be given, must vary more or less in detail, according 
as the force in question has been acting independently, or in 
direct co-operation with other forces, or under the immediate 
direction of a General in command of all the forces present. 

Finally, to the report should be added a detailed account and 
list of casualties in officers, men, and horses, and of military 
trophies, prisoners, etc., taken from the enemy. Attention may also 
be drawn to any very distinguished feats or actions performed by 
individufilfl, corps, or regiments ; such notices may, moreover, 
afterwards be extracted and forwarded with any recommenda- 
tions for decorations, distinctions, etc, 

lists of casualties may be best given as arranged in the 
following Table : they can, however, rarely be given in such 
detail until a few days after the action. 
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list of casualties of the — ^th Army Corps, for the — th 
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Under the heading of " Eemarks," should be given : — 

1. Of the slightly wounded, the following have remained 
with their corps or regiments — 

Officers. 

Men, 

Horses. 

2. Among the missing, the following are presumably dead — 

Officers. 
Men. 

3. Losses in guns, ammunition waggons, etc. 

Attached, should be a nominal roll of the officers shown as 
killed, wounded, and missing, in the above. 

y. DAILY BHPOKjTS, AND BBPORTS ON OPERATIONS. 

Daiiy Reports are furnished by detached Divisions or forces 
of this or a greater strength when carrying on active operations, 
etc., independently, guided by '* instructions," and consequently 
not acting under daily -' dispositions." 

The daily reports should contaiQ a narrative of the events of 
the preceding day, together with a report on any enagagement, 
should fighting have taken place ; a summary of all information 
that has been acquired concerning the enemy ; and a statement of 
steps contemplated for the following day or days, with special 
reference to the place where it is proposed to establish the head 
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quarters* (Stabsquartiere), and of the most effectual way of 
maintaining telegraphic or written communication. 

This does not, of course, prevent short concise messages 
giving a summary or abstract of what will be sent in the daily 
report, from being previously forwarded with the utmost despatch. 
Such a step is often absolutely indispensable, and of the highest 
importance to the detached force in question. 

Similarly the Commanders of Army Corps and Armies must 
neglect no means of maintaining their communications with 
Army head-quarters and the Commander-in-chiefs head- 
quarters, respectively. They are not called upon to furnish 
daily reports, from the fact that the operations of such large 
forces are on a more extended scale and more independent in 
character, but on the other hand they have to furnish from time 
to time. Reports an Operations dealing collectively with the 
events, etc., which have taken place in each period or interval. 
For these reports may be substituted, though as a matter of 
course, not without the approval of the different Generals com- 
manding, a correspondence between the Chiefs of the General 
Staff 

g. ORDERS OF THE DAY AND PBOCLA&IATIONS. 

Orders of the day comprise everything not immediately con- 
nected with the direction of military operations ; they take the 
place in the field, of General and Garrison Orders, and are, as 
a rule, prepared and drawn up by the Adjutantur. 

In all cases where the maintenance of the troops in fighting 
condition is in any way concerned — as for instance, in questions 
of reinforcements, remounts, fresh supplies of materiel, arms, 
ammunition, the sanction of extra rations, orders on the subject 
of guards or orderly duties during halts of any duration, etc., etc., 
the General Staff must be referred to, and the necessary arrange- 
ments made by order through the Chief of the General Staff. 

Proclamations form a special subject by themselves. They 
should never be commonly resorted to as they then at once lose 
their value. We maintain in the German Army — and in this 

* See footnote, page 90. 
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respect differ horn some others — tliat a proclamation is not iu 
itself a factor of considerable importance ; ve rather try and 
accustom ourselves to believe in acting quickly and nnhcBitat- 
ingly and saying little. There are circumstances, however, 
under which a prodamation may be nseful, indeed in some cases 
necessary, be it either to make an impression on the minds of 
the inhabitants of the seat of war, or on those of our own 
soldiers. The tone employed must consequently vary according 
to circtmistances ; the inhabitants of the country in which 
the war is being carried on, should be informed in a short 
and clear style, of the conditions under which they may 
hope to be spared any measures of severity. The rules to be 
observed by the inhabitants, should be accompanied by threats 
of severe punishment on all transgressors, but these threats 
should be carried out to the very letter. 

A proclamation to the troops is, on the other hand, generally 
given in the form of thanks, or recognition of some signal feat of 
arms. Such an address is usually issued on the spot immediately 
after a victorious engagement won with great sacrifices, A few 
words coming from the heart of the General, and avoiding' the 
indifference wrongly supposed to be inseparable from his high 
position — much more than any outbreak of pathos, so foreign to 
the German character — go straight to the heart of the soldier, 
and tend to dispel tiie fresh impressions of the terrible oideal he 
has just gone through. 

It would be a great mistake to try the effect of repeating 
proclamations which hare before, at a different time and place, 
been issued by order, and have been known to produce a good 
effect. It would be too much to expect that soldiers would 
look upon such a proclamation as original ; it represents indeed, 
rather an effort of the memory than of the heart. 

Far more powerful in its effect on the feelings of the soldier 
than any pr-iclnmation which is read in the same words, on 
parade, to all vu\\'s and regiments, are a few heart-stirring words, 
spoken by tliu (General on the spur of the moment at the right 
time and phic:!. It is well to bear in mind, however, that few 
have the natuatil gift of using the right expression at the right 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mabohes. 

a. on the concentration of troops by road, 
railway, and steamboat. 

1. Marches and QuABTfeRS on the March^ 

The strategical concentration of an army, i.e., the assembly of the 
troops ready to take the field> in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the country that is to form the probable scene of hostilities, is 
effected now-a-days almost entirely by railway. Corps, 
regiments, etc., are conveyed in succession by different lines 
converging on, or leading to, points in the neighbourhood of the 
rayon of concentration. The fact that they cannot all complete 
their mobilisation by the same time^ makes it desirable to com- 
mence the movement of concentration with those corps, etc., 
which are first ready to take the field. Consequently, the move- 
ment of concentration takes place whilst mobilisation is still 
going on. 

The commencement of the movement to the front of large 
masses of ti?oops by rail> does not, however, solely depend on the 
time when those corps which are most quickly mobilised, are 
ready for the field ; it also depends whether the rolling stock of 
the various railways which has first of allto be used in conveying 
men> horses, and mat&id to bring the army up to a war footing, 
is again available in sufficient quantity to carry on the move- 
ment to the front without a check. The time that must be allowed 
to elapse before this can be the case, we may always hope to see 
reduced, in proportion to the care and foresight used in making 
beforehand the arrangements for rapidly completing the ranks 
on a war footing, assembling the men and horses with the least 
possible amount of traffic, and reducing the amount of mat&iel 
that has to be moved on mobilisation, to a minimum. 
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But even supposing these arrangements to have been made 
with the greatest conceivable care, and enabling the forward 
movement of troops en masse to commence whilst mobilisation 
is still in full swing, a certain amount of marching by road must 
always be done by some troops. 

This can only be looked upon as a drawback, if the concen- 
tration of the whole is delayed in consequence of a part having 
to move by road. It is well to remember that the use of 
railways in the strategical concentration of armies, must only be 
taken as enabling the operation to be rapidly carried out — and no 
more. The loss of the great advantages of marching by road 
which formerly always had to be done, and, in spite of a certain 
diminution in numbers, prepared the troops in the very best 
way for the coming work of the campaign, cannot be said to be 
now compensated for by the fact that an army can be trans- 
ported by rail to the rayon of concentration without, it may be 
almost maintained, the loss of a man or horse. A certain 
amount of marching by road is consequently very desirable, 
provided it in no way delays the massing of the whole army in 
the rayon of concentration. 

Marches, moreover, have to be performed by corps or 
regiments which complete their mobilisation at a distance from 
the points where they take the rail, or when the railway does 
not take them to their actual destination in the rayon of con- 
centration, and again, large forces mobilised in districts in 
which they are stationed in peace, and lying near the rayon of 
concentration, can reach their destinations in the latter by 
road, within the time allowed for the massing of the whole 
army. 

In the operation involved by the movemefni of the troops from 
their respective garrisons to the froviier^ it is desirable to assign 
as a destination to the Army Corps, etc., to which they be- 
long, a portion of the rayon of concentration lying on that wing 
of the army of which it is to form part, as troops arriving by 
rail, and afterwards moving into cantonments by road, are then 
much less liable to cross each other on the line of march. The 
length of the marches the troops will have to perform, must 
depend on the time available for each corps, etc., to perform 
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the total distance to be got over, as well as on consideratioDS of 
house accommodation aiid supplies on the line of march. It is 
not advisable, nor is it indeed justifiable, except when it cannot 
possibly be avoided, to diminish the rate of marching to such an 
extent that the day's march averages less than 22^ kilometres 
(14 nules) per day, including however, the halts made every 
fourth or fifth day.* 

The first few days' march should always be comparatively 
short For if this is found to be advisable in time of peace 
in moving troops to the annual manoeuvres (see Vol. I, page 
247), it is the more so in the case of war, as it is very desirable 
that the men should gradually get used to their field equipment, 
and especially to new clothing, boots, straps, etc. The bad effects 
of the latter are less felt in a short day's march, and time and 
leisure are moreover afforded when in quarters, to rectify 
by minute inspection, any evils incidental to a hurried mobi- 
lisation. 

Certain corps and regiments are nevertheless called upon to 
make long marches from the moment of leaving their garrison 
quarters, for it is often of the utmost importance to hold with a 
strong force of infantry and artiUery, places lying near the 
frontier, or points where the railways, etc., are to bring the army 
en masse, to reinforce without delay the garrisons of frontier 
fortresses, or to at once push forward some regiments of cavalry to 
form a cordon of outposts to watch the enemy's forces and 
cover our own movements. The severe marching which is 
unavoidable in the early days of the general concentration, in 
such cases, may often be compensated for by the extra rest 
obtained by the troops that have been pushed forward at the 
outset, whilst the remainder of the army is being massed. 

Marches to points of embarkation on the railway are, as a rule, 
short. The network of railways in Germany is such that it 
requires but little marching by road to reach the railway in any 
part of the Empire, and by far the greater part of the army is 
quartered in garrisons situated on the various hues of railway. 
■ 

* The rule observed in time of peace, that Sundays and Feast days are always 
to be looked on as days of rest, of ooorse no longer holds good. 

VOL. n. n 
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Troops SO placed have, of course, gcBerally speaking, no marching 
to do at all to reach the railway, for, even if the garrison they 
belong to is not actually situated on one of the main lines of 
railway used in the general movement to the front, they can 
always reach the latter by branch linea. Difficulties are rarely, 
if ever, met with in making arrangements for this. 

If several bodies of troops are to be despatched by rail in rapid 
succession from the same place, and owing to numbers, quarters 
have to be assigned them in the neighbourhood of the town, it is 
well to remember that those regiments, etc., which ai-e to proceed 
at inconvenient hours (in the night or shortly before daybreak), 
should be given quarters nearest the railway station, and, if 
possible, in the town itself. 

The question of diaemimrMTig troops in or near the rayon of 
concentration, is one which presents far greater difficulties. 
Positions must now be assigned to the troops in accordance 
with the Ordre de SataUle ; but facilities of railway 
transport are often anything but adapted to this, for the time 
taken by different corps, etc.,in mobilising in their respective garri- 
sons, being variahle,and the roUingstock available not being always 
adapted for carrying the different anns,etc., are questions that have 
something to say to the order in which it is possible to forward the 
troops. Troops, again, often arrive by rail in rapid succession at the 
place where they are to disembark, ajid, having to be moved 
away at once by road in order to avoid excessive crowding, 
cannot reach the points assigned them in the rayon of concentra- 
tion in one day's march. Quarters whilst on the march must 
consequently be found, and it need scarcely be said, such 
quarters, if assigned to other troops as points of concentratioii, 
must for the time being, be left unoccupied by the latter. This 
entails a certain amount of marching to and fro, which is all the 
more Lliilii.'ult to iivoiii, [w under these circumstances, the 
country is invariably strongly occupied, and special arrange- 
ments have to be made for provisioning the troops. The times 
ivttl have also to be considered. Troops arriving late in 
^On or in the evening or night, should never be called 
bftrch any distance to reach their quarters ; the latter 
ways be near the place of diaembarkation, 
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In a long railway journey the feet swell, and if infantry 
soldiers are called upon to march for any distance on leaving 
the train, the new boots are sure to cause a laige amount of foot- 
soreness. 

But supposing even every precaution to have been taken, and 
nothing neglected to secure punctuality, etc., it should never be 
forgotten that stoppage in the traffic or a check causing a delay of 
several hours (which is at once transmitted along the line to 
all succeeding trains), at once entirely upsets the arrangements 
given in the Time Table, and troops arriving in the evening 
would be called upon to march a long way to their quarters, 
whilst those arriving in the day would find their quarters 
close by. 

As it is almost impossible to change, at so short a notice, the 
quarters that have been assigned to the troops, some luckless 
officer of the General Staff who is in no way to blame for the 
carUretemps, and who has very likely done his best and. striven 
hard for several days together to make everything work smoothly, 
generally gets the benefit of everybody's displeasure. He must 
never, however, allow himself to be discouraged by such 
accidents. 

From what has been said, some idea may be formed of the 
difficulties to be contended with in finding quarters for troops 
arriving en masse by rail, and of the direction in which the General 
Staff should chiefly turn its attention to make the best arrange- 
ments. In extreme cases, indeed, bivouacking must even be 
resorted to. 

Further details on the subject of quarters during this period 
of a campaign, are given in Chapter Y. 

2. Eailways and Steamboats. 

Attention has already been drawn in VoL I., pages 282-294, 
to the circumstances on which the amount of traffic, in a 
military sense, thai a line of railway is capable of, may be said 
to depend. But in the question of massing an army in a given 
direction, the resources of the whole railway system of the country 
comes into play. 

H 2 
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In the case of the inarch by road, of large forces concen- 
trating in the shortest possible time on the same point or on 
points situated close together, the number of roads that can be 
simultaneously used, is of the first and highest importance; but 
in the case of the same operation being effected by railway, the 
rapidity and certainty with which troops can be conveyed m 
masse by rail, depend in the first place on the number and 
resources of the throibgh lines available. Thus the whole 
system of railways of the country must be studied in each 
separate case, and it is evident that, in certain directions and 
rayons of disembarkation, the facilities offered are greater or less 
than in others. 

The choice in the rayon of disembarkation must conse- 
quently depend as much on the configuration of the railway 
system as on other considerations. In the first place, there is 
the amount of traffic that the different main lines are capable of, 
and these are often made up of sections of lines varying in this 
respect. K it is only a question of personnel or materiel, the 
defects in any particular section may be remedied by borrowing, 
so to speak, from other sources, and the total line thus brought up 
to its maximum state of efficiency. But the obstacle is generally 
of a technical nature, depending on the character and construc- 
tion of the section in question, which cannot be remedied at a 
short notice, and seriously affects the traffic of the whole line. 
Consequently, in choosing through routes, any defect of this 
description requires serious consideration. Branch or side 
lines joining or connecting the main or through lines, must also 
be examined in addition to the latter. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred that the 
capabilities of a railway system cannot be laid down in an 
abstract form. This can only be done for each case taken 
separately ; and first of all, the frontier on which the army is 
to be massed, as well as the different points on the same in or 
near which the troops are to be concentrated, must be given. 

The capabilities in each individual case may be briefly said 
to be expressed by the number of through lines of railway 
leading to or into the rayon of concentration, and by the 
number of trains that can be daily run through on them. 
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Dividing then by the latter, the total number of trains required 
to convey the whole army, we get roughly the final and most 
important result, viz., the time taken by the army in massing 
in the given direction, from the date of arrival of the first 
trains. 

It is the duty of the General Staff to examine, in time of 
peace, the precise resources of the railway system of the country 
with a view to the concentration of the army on the different 
frontiers, and to carefully compare the results obtained in each 
case with the facilities for concentration possessed by the neigh- 
bouring country or countries. 

If in this comparison we are clearly shown to be at any 
disadvantage, we at once run the lisk of being deprived of the 
advantage of the initiative, and even forced, under certain 
circumstances, to deploy our forces strategically at a considerable 
distance from the frontier, so as to avoid the danger of being 
attacked by the enemy whilst our forces are being concentrated 
by railway. 

When any drawbacks of this description have been re- 
cognised heforehand, they may often be remedied by the simple 
process of extending the railways at the expense of the State. 
But the efficiency of a railway system is much enhanced if all 
complicated through lines are placed in the hands of a siiigle 
direction, and the various sections forming part of them laid out, 
maintained, and managed, on similar principles. 

Without, however, being able to secure beforehand any of 
the advantages we have just alluded to as desirable, the German 
military authorities succeeded, on war being declared in 1870, 
in conveying in eleven days on six North German through lines 
of railway, to the western frontier : — 

356,000 men 
87,200 horses 
8,446 guns and carriages 
comprising combatants almost exclusively up to the eve of the 
4th August, and up to the 9th August in 15 echelons (18 on one 
line and only 5 on the other), altogether some — 

16,000 officers 
440,000 men 
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135,000 horses 
14,000 guns and carriages 
in 1,205 trains running on 115,000 axles. 

We may reasonably assume then that in future our per- 
formances under this head will not be behind these. 

In the question of the tranaport of troops by gUamiocU, the 
only questions that have to be examined are the vessels them- 
selves, and the facilities and arrangements for embarkation and 
disembarkation. The road itself, which in the case of railway 
transport plays such an important part, is here replaced either 
by the open sea, or by bays, harbours, lakes, or rivers. Eivers 
are very rarely suflSciently navigable for the purpose, and hence 
the reason why they are so seldom turned to account. Again, 
the means of conveyance (steamers) on navigable rivers is very 
small in comparison with the rolling stock of railways, and this 
defect coupled with the absence of suf&cient communication 
between rivers, at any rate for the purpose now under considera- 
tion, is the reason why conveyance by steamer may be looked 
upon only in the light of a secondary or subsidiary means in 
the concentration of an army. 

Under certain circumstances, however, river navigation may 
be turned to account, and it is well therefore to give a few notes 
that may be useful on the subject. It may as well be remarked, 
before going any further, that river steamboats are not, as a rule, 
suited for conveying horses in anything like numbers, and that 
they are best turned to account in carrying infantry and maiSriel 
only. Cavalry, artillery, and trains are best sent by rail, or 
faiUng this, by road. 

For the conveyance of infantry it is necessary, first of all, to 
know the accommodation of each vessel available. This is, as a 
rule, known bef orehandj but it should not be taken as the number 
of passengers she can accommodate either as travellers or 
pleasure parties ; for the soldier, it should be remembered, in full 
marching order, requires more room for a long journey (with 
perhaps diminished speed) than the civilian who is simply 
making a short Sunday afternoon's excursion from one place of 
amusement to another. 
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If conveyance by steamer is to be resorted to, the accommo- 
dation and capacity of each vessel must naturally be carefully 
ascertained beforehand.* 

Independently of the above, steamers possess great impor- 
tance from their power of towing. Used as tug-boats, steamers 
can tow long lines of barges or vessels laden with enormous 
quantities of stores, either for the use of the army in the field 
or fortresses on the river. 

3. Arrangements for the movement of large bodies of 
Troops by Railway. Tables of Railway Journeys and 
Marches. Dispositions for Railway Transport. 

The general arrangements for the conveyance of troops by 
rail en masse with a view to the concentration of an army, are 
made by the Director of Military Railways {Chef des Feld 
JSiseribahn wesens) (see page 74). 

Owing to the dimensions which the network of railways 
covering the country has now-a-days taken, it appears impos- 
sible to expect that the whole system can be supervised 
immediately, and in detail, by one central authority. The 



* In the concentration of the army in 1870, the steamers on the Bhine were 
used for conveying the sick, or as floating hospitals. 
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whole network of railways must consequently be subdivided 
into several large traffic managements or districts which, acting 
as intermediate agencies, can turn the resources of the different 
companies to account Laige railway managements of this 
description do not exist in Germany, or at any rate cannot be 
made to coincide with the requirements of military trans- 
port 

Fixing the boundaries or limits of these « directions " or dis- 
tricts — which should be drawn so as to carefully divide the lines, 
etc., which may be said to belong to one through route, fix)m 
those belonging to another — is of the very highest importance as 
regards the conveyance of troops en, masse by rail The traffic 
management in each of these '' directions," the employment of 
personnel and maUriely and the arrangement of the working of 
through and branch lines, are matters under the immediate super- 
intendence of a Commandant of the Line (lAnienkominandantur). 

It has already been stated (page 108), that a permanent sub- 
division of the traffic management into ** directions," etc., cannot 
be made to equally suit the various cases that may occur, as 
regards the concentration of the army on the different frontiers. 
We have, it is true, in every case the same cUUa to start from, viz^ 
the identically same network or system of railways covering the 
country, and generally speaking, the points from which the 
movements would commence (garrisons, or places of assembly of 
corps, regiments, etc.) ; but on the other hand, the points on 
which the movements would be directed, vary of course, in each 
case. Again, the arrangements which must be made in peace, 
and especially the question of subdividing the traffic manage- 
ment into directions, etc., are materially affected by our political 
relations with our neighbours, and the results these are likely 
to lead to. 

It may be therefore said to be impossible to organise the 
" directions " so that the arrangement may be the best possible for 
every case that may occur; it should be made to meet the 
requirements of the most likely case, and the one which, in all 
probability, will first happen ; those of other cases must, however, 
by no means be ignored, so that it may be given a more permanent 
character than that of the considerations upon which it is based. 
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and which from their political nature are so constantly liable 
to change. 

In the question of military railway transport — ^in which every 
precaution against accident «annot be too strongly insisted on — 
it is more than ever necessary to secure a well-trained persamiel 
accustomed to work and do business together from constant 
habit. This must be carefully borne in mind in selecting the 
main through routes. 

It was stated more than once in YoL I, that the resources of 
different lines of railway, vary very considerably. Now we find 
that there is always a tendency, from conmiercial and other con- 
siderations in time of peace, to establish through main routes of 
conmiunication the different lines of which afford great and 
similar facilities for traffic. These lines are soon worked on a 
imiform system of traffic management, and we are consequently 
obliged to look upon them as the main through routes best 
suited to the heavy transport of troops en masse. The more there 
are of these separate and independent through routes that can 
be made use of in the particular case, the better. If different 
through lines meet, cross, or merge into one another, there is 
always the danger of a block in the traffic at a place not only 
affecting the working of one line, but very seriously interfering 
with that of oihers. 

Under certain circumstances, however, it may be found 
almost impossible to define the limits of each direction or dis- 
trict, so that the working of one through line does not interfere 
with or obstruct that of another. When this occurs, the neces- 
sary arrangements are made by the central authority, i,e., the 
Director of Military Bailways. 

The latter, on receiving the necessary information as regards 
the concentration of the army from the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army, has first of all to draw up a set of General 
Transport Dispositions based on the following : — ^the Ordre de 
Baiaille of the field army, and the distribution of the garrison 
troops ; the instructions of the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army on the rayons of assembly of Armies and Army Corps ; 
the points of disembarkation in accordance with these ; lines of 
march; places of assembly of Mappen formations; collecting 
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stations (ikLmmelstationen), or places where the lines of com- 
miuiication from various corps districts meet, and thence lead to 
the front ; transfer stations ( Uebergangssi€Uionen)y or places where 
traffic passes from the hands of dvil to miHtaiy management; 
bases of the lines of communication {Etappefir-Anfanffsorte),^ 
or places where the JEtajjpen lines b^in ; the Time Tables and the 
designation of the diBerent lines; the insertion of extra or 
supplementary trains, etc., in the Time Tables ; and finally, the 
Time Tables of mobilisation of the Army Corps. 

In the concentration of an army by railway, certain classes of 
trains mnst be given precedence as necessary to secure the safe 
transit of what has to follow — ^for instance, the baggage trains 
which are only wanted when the concentration is practically 
completed, and the army is about to begin active operations. 
Thus, when the army is being massed on the frontier by road 
and raU, the forces that are being conveyed by the latter means, 
should be despatched in trains sorted so as to mauitain as far 
as possible the Ordre de BaiaUle of each component part of the 
army, and thus enable the whole to be able to strike a blow 
without a moment's delay. 

Some idea may now be formed of the numerous requirements 
which the labours of the central authority have in the first 
place to comply with. These must furnish sufficient informar 
tion and data for the ultimate division of the transport among 
the diSerent directions or main through routes. The detail that 
now has to be worked out, giving as a final result for the imme- 
diate use of the troops, Tables of Railway Journeys and Marches 
(Fahr-und Ifarseh toMeavx), eLud Dispositions for BaUway Trans- 
port (Fahrt-dispositionen), is left to the care of the Zine Com^ 
mavdanis (Zinienktmmandanturen), though the preliminary 
work is often, in certain cases, undertaken by the Sailway 
Section of the Great Greneral StafT — ^this plan having the great 
advantage of affording practice in the subject, to the officers of 
this Department. 



* For further informatioii on SatmmeMaiiomeM, Ueheryai^tsimiiomem, and 
Siapp€m'^Anfa^9ori€. See Chapter VII. 
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The detail that has to be worked out in the case of each 
*' direction " or main through route, may be classed under the 
following heads : — 

1. The troops, matMsl, and everything that has to be 
forwarded by the line in question. 

2. The garrisons or places of embarkation of the above. 

3. The places of disembarkation. 

4. The requirement in axles. 

5. The maximum amount of traffic the different sections of 
the line in question can furnish. 

1. Unless special instructions ore given ordering certain troops 
to be sent on in front, the first thing to be done is to fix the 
order in which the staffs, corps, regiments, etc., and special 
formations, are to be forwarded. In this question the following 
may be laid down as general rules. 

The combatant troops of any force should precede the 
columns and trains belonging to it, and again, in an Army 
Corps, the Division, and in a Division, the brigade, which can first 
be assembled, is the first to be forwarded. Divisional cavalry 
should precede, or at any rate accompany, the leading infantry; 
Divisional artillery should be with the leading infantry brigade, 
or at any rate with the centre of the infantry ; pioneers and 
Divisional bridge trains, as soon as they can be inserted after 
a regiment of infantry ; and bearer companies, with the 
Divisional Staff or at the tail of the infantry (in the latter case 
with some field hospitals). The staff of one infantry brigade 
should be forwarded with the leading battalion of the Division ; 
that of the other, after the Divisional Staff ; and the latter there- 
fore with the leading brigade as well. The Corps Artillery should 
be forwarded, if possible, between the Divisions. The Army 
Corps Staff and Departments either accompany or inunediately 
foUow the leading Division. 

As regards columns and trains, the field bakery column 
should be forwarded as soon as pobsible; the first echelon of 
trains and a division {Abthdlumg) of ammunition columns, 
immediately following the second Division; and the staff of 
the train-battalion and the provision columns {ProvianU 
Kolaimen) of the second eehdon, behind the first echdon. 
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Next should follow the field hospitals, the second division of 
ammunition columns, the Corps bridge train, the horse depdt, 
and finally the park carriage columns. 

These rules should, however, be departed from, when by 
strictly following them, there would be a train or a portion of 
a train available left unoccupied in consequence, or when 
embarkations or disembarkations would follow too rapidly at 
inconvenient stations, or when it would be possible by making 
slight alterations, to preserve the regularity of traf&c on the 
neighbouring lines of railway so that certain fixed numbers of 
trains might be daily run on certain lines. 

Four trains laden with supplies should be included in the 
amount of railway transport required for each Army Corps, the 
provisions thus forwarded being intended to assist in supplying 
the Army Corps in the rayon of concentration. A train laden 
with 250,000 kilog. (246 tons) can more than furnish subsistence 
for an Army Corps for two days — reckoning the Army Corps as 
37,000 men and 10,000 horses only, and the man's average 
daily ration as 1^ kilog. (3*3 lbs.), of meat, bread, vegetables, 
salt, and coffee, and the horse's ration as 5^ kilog. (12*2 lbs.) of 
oats — and at the same time, provide for the occasional wants of 
the Cavalry Divisions. Care should be taken in forwarding 
trains laden with supplies, that they no not follow each other 
too closely if they are to be unladen at the same station. 

2 and 3. The embarkation and disembarkation of troops, 
and especially of trains, are operations, it should be remembered, 
requiring no inconsiderable amount of time, and which in certain 
cases where local arrangements are ill-adapted for the purpose, 
may be so great as to practically render the railway station in 
question altogether unfit for the purpose, or at any rate only 
available at long intervals of time. Even with the very best 
arrangements, more trains run daily on one through route than 
can be possibly laden or unladen at any one station. As 
regards embarkation, the peace distribution of the army 
in garrisons at once enables the operation to be carried out 
simultaneously at several stations. But disembarkation takes 
place, as a rule, in a contracted rayon, and it is desirable 
to have as many points of disembarkation within this space, as 
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will allow each train arriving in succession several hours to 
unload. This is considerably more than is absolutely necessary 
for the purpase, but allowances must always be made for the 
checks and delays that occur in the traffic. 

4. As regards the length of each train, it may be laid down 
that, if possible, it should not exceed 110 axles, in no case be 
greater than 120 axles, and as a rule, be 100 axles or somewhat 
less. 

Taking 10 officers or employ^, or 16 men, or 3 horses and 
1 man, or ^ a gun (with limber) or four-wheeled carriage, or ^ a 
pontoon waggon, per axle, the requirement in axles of every corps, 
regiment, etc., can be ascertained, and from this the arrangement 
and putting together of the trains, so as to avoid as much as 
possible breaking up regimental or tactical units. 

5. The maximum amount of traffic that the sections of any 
through line are capable of, may be best expressed by the number 
of trains that can be run over the Unes in question in 24 hours. 
This must be carefully ascertained in each particular case, but 
sometimes the Chneral Transport Dispositions give the necessary 
information on the subject. 

The Table of Railway Jowmeys and Marches (see form given 
on page 118) that has to be drawn up for each Army Corps or 
independent Division, to meet the requirements that have been 
just described, requires some slight explanation. 

1. The time taken by the whole journey is shown by a 
horizontal coloured line, and if several lines are used for one 
Ajmy Corps, by horizontal lines of different colours. For 
instance, if a corps or regiment leaves at noon on the 22nd, and 
arrives at midnight on the 24th, the horizontal Une in the table 
would be drawn from the centre of the vertical column 22 to 
the end of the vertical column 24. The name of the station of 
disembarkaiion is written in black on this line. 

2. If the station of embarkation is not the same as the place 
of mobilisation, the former is written before the commencement 
of the Une above referred to, and in the vertical column of the 
day on which the Corps, etc., reaches the place of embarkation, 
which would, as a rule, be in the column of the day before the 
day of departure, or in the case of the example given, in column 
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21. But if, as an exceptional circumstance, the troops in 
question have to perform a march by road on the day of 
embarkation, then the place of embarkation would be given in 
the column of the day of departure (and should be placed as 
much as possible before the commencement of the horizontal 
line described). 

3. The movements necessary before embarkation are given 
by the conventional signs and in accordance with the rules 
observed in Tables of Marches, and the same may be observed 
as regards any marching that has to be done after disembarka- 
tion. The arrangements for the latter, especially as regards 
fixing each day's march, are left to the Army Corps' authorities. 
But the railway authorities nevertheless, in drawing up the 
tables of Eailway Transport and Marches, show the days of 
marching and rest, in a general way, by the letters (M) and (B) 
respectively. 
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From the Dispositions for Tran^ort, (see following Table 
together with the Table of Eailway Transport and Marches) can 
be ascertained— the hour of departure of each corps, etc., its 
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arrival at stations where halts for rest, etc., are made, showing 
at the same time those where refreshments (coffee or dinner) 
are provided, and the day and hour of arrival at the place of 
disembarl^ation. 

All arrangements connected with the actual railway trans- 
port, even as regards the feeding of the troops in the trains, are 
made by the railway authorities. Corps, regiments, etc., have 
to strictly comply in every way with the instructions of the 
latter. 
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b. MARCHES IN THE PRESENCE OF TUE ENEMY. 

When troops are marching in the presence of the enemy, i.e., 
when there is any possibility of their meeting with the enemy 
on the march, the question of their being immediately 
ready to engage, takes precedence of all other considerations. 

The hour at which a body of troops is tx) reach or arrive at 
its destination or object, is that which is almost invariably 
given out or fixed, and consequently the hour of departure, at 
any rate as regards certain portions of a large force, is often a 
somewhat difficult question to arrive at. Again, the object to be 
attained (the enemy) is in many cases, not only imperfectly 
known as regards its position and whereabouts, and must be 
sought for on the march, but may be itself on the move. 
Another great difficulty to be dealt with in issuing the necessary 
orders is the small number of roads available, for, with the size 
of modem armies, when two opposing forces are in presence of 
each other and have established close contact between their 
advanced posts, huge masses of troops have to march in a 
contracted space and on few roads. When troops become 
massed, indeed, on a given space beyond a certain point, actual 
marchinff, i,e., the regular movement of troops by average day's 
march on the roads of the country, becomes impossible ; forces, 
under such circumstances, can only be moved, ix,, change 
positions in most inconvenient formations for marching, and 
consequently only practicable for short distances, moving to a 
certain extent across country. The great thing then is to be con- 
centrated at the right time (for fighting), and separated at 
the right time (for marching, house accommodation, and subsist- 
ence). In the judicious application of these two well known 
principles, chiefly lies the essence of the skilful manoeuvring 
of large armies. 

Marching is by far the most constant occupation of armies 
in the field; and aU arrangements for marches are in the 
hands of the General StafiT. But in spite of the apparent 
complicated nature of this duty, and the necessity for duly 
weighing conflicting interests (such as for instance, keeping 

VOL. II. I 
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the troops ready to engage, and at the same time caring 
for their eomforts), the thing is in itself tolerably simple if the 
relations between time and space, as well as the tactical and 
strategical considerations of the moment, are never lost 
sight of. 

As regards the latter, in certain cases — as for instance, 
in a pursuit or to anticipate the enemy at a point of strate- 
gical importance (such as a junction of railways or roads, a 
mountain defile, a bridge, etc.) — ^it may be necessary to <5all for 
the greatest exertions on the part of the troops for a few 
days. In other cases again, the troops may, and therefore 
should, be spared. 

The tactical situation is chiefly expressed by the extent to 
which the columns on the march are more or less kept prepared 
to engage, by the precautions that appear necessary against sur- 
prise, and in many cases by the choice of roads which have the 
advantage of being screened from the enemy's view or fire, but 
which otherwise have nothing to recommend them and would 
not be used. Again the formation of advanced guards, etc., the 
order and composition of the troops in columns of route, the 
hour of marching oflF, etc., are questions affected by tactical 
considerations, often indeed to an extent involving considerable 
hardship on the troops. Even night marches may be justifiable 
under certain circumstances, but these, owing to the serious 
drawbacks attending them, should only be resorted to on 
mature consideration, and then only as an extreme measure. 

It may sometimes happen that in war, and even within 
the theatre of active operations, there may be no reason why 
certain forces should not march with very little more than the 
ordinary precautions and arrangements observed in peace. One 
rule must be observed, however, and that is — imder no circum- 
stances whatever should artillery be allowed to march for any 
distance separated from the other arms. 

The relations between time and space require the most 
careful consideration. The length occupied by a force in 
column of route on a road, must be known, as well as the time 
it takes to get over a given distance. Defiles that hiave to be 
passed must be carefully examined. Errors of judgment or 
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omissions made in the application of these principles, are sure to 
be followed by the most serious consequences ; for independently 
of every kind of mishap that is thereby likely to occur, troops are 
generally harassed without any reasonable excuse, by unneces- 
sarily early starts, constant and unwished-for halts on the 
march, and such like occurrences. 

The mistake that is usually made, and which directly brings 
about results such as these, is the massing of too large a force 
at the same rendezvous whence it must march off by the same 
road — the desire being, to keep the troops well together and com- 
plete the da/s march at an early hour. 

It often happens that circumstances do not allow the 
tactical and strategical situation to be sufficiently clearly 
grasped, so as to enable the best arrangements to be made 
when issuing orders. Again, the character of the roads, 
especially in an advance, is often imperfectly known, though 
with the aid of good maps, and taking the state of the weather 
into account, some sort of a conjecture can be generally 
arrived at ; the weather, moreover, on the day fixed for the 
march is always liable to change, and cannot be known with 
any degree of certainty beforehand. 

Actual errors are consequently in this respect as liable to 
occur as they are often unavoidable. But to issue instructions 
that could have been shown beforehand to be impracticable or 
impossible to comply with, is an unpardonable blunder. Mis- 
takes of this kind can generally be traced to an imperfect 
knowledge or conception of the lengths of the various columns, 
and their rates of marching. 

The want or absence of discipline among the troops on the 
line of march {Marschdisziplin) on the other hand, will often 
frustrate the very best arrangements. For reasons of this kind 
again, are night marches more than ever undesirable, for it is 
extremely difficult to maintain the necessary discipline in the 
dark ; mistakes too, are very liable to be made in the road 
at night, and are often only discovered when it is much too late. 
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• 1. Composition and Strength of Columns. 

The composition and strength of the various columns of 
route depend first of all on the total strength of the force that 
is marching, and the number and quality of the roads available. 

A force should always march on as hroad a front as the 
military situation may jvMify, Supposing then that an engage- 
ment is possible on the march, the fact of such an occur- 
rence being more or less probable, gives the degree to which 
this rule should be made to apply in each case. 

The necessity for dividing a force is, however, inevitable as 
regards its length on the march, by reason of the measures that 
are necessary against surprise, the peculiar properties of the 
different arms, the necessity for intervals in the columns, and 
above all, by what is considered the maximum length of a column 
of route for a day's march. Hence, when this maximum is 
exceeded for any given road, the force in question must be divided, 
either as regards its length into echelons of a day's march, or as 
regards its breadth into parallel columns. The latter expedient 
is at the same time ju3t as often necessary as a precaution 
against surprise and attack, and frequently is very desirable 
from a tactical point of view, as enabling an outflanking attack, 
etc., to be made on the enemy. If a large force is marching on 
a single road, the troops at the tail of the column come up in 
line much later than if the force marched by several roads, and 
in the former case the force in question is in reality less 
concentrated for battle, notwithstanding that the troops follow 
in one continuous column, than in the latter. A judicious 
division, therefore, into columns, has the great advantage of 
enabling troops to be more rapidly deployed into line of battle, 
aiid at the same time more easily housed and fed. 

Though as regards the two latter points, it is not very easy 
to lay down any precise rules as to how far troops may be 
scattered, there is one broad principle that should never be lost 
sight of, and that is — ^the division of a force into lateral columns 
is disadvantageous as regards deployment into line of battle, if 
the distances between the different heads of columns, are 
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together much greater than the total depth of the whole force, 
if it were marching in one column. 

For instance, a Division, the combatant portion of which 
occupies when advancing by a single road, a depth of some 7 or 
8 kilometres (4^ to 5 miles), requires about two hours to fully 
deploy into an alignment with the leading troops, taking the 
front so occupied as 2 kilometres (1^ miles) at the outside. 

Now supposing the Division to be advancing in alignment 
by two roads, some 2 kilometres apart, it would take just half 
the time to deploy on the leading troops of both columns. This 
advantage diminishes as the lateral distance between the 
columns increases beyond this limit, and ceases entirely when 
it greatly exceeds half the depth of the whole Division in column 
of route, for, if one of the columns has to converge on the head 
of the other to deploy into line of battle, it has to execute more 
or less of a flank march occupying, in all probability, very nearly 
as much time as would be taken to deploy from behind, when 
advancing by the same road as the other column. There may, 
however, be advantages of another nature to be gained by an 
advance in this order, and such a proceeding may not only 
sometimes appear justifiable, but even very desirable, especially 
in cases where a force has to ps^s through defile&i, debouch from 
mountains, etc. 

The question is a more serious one when the distance 
between the heads of columns is still further increased, or the 
force is divided into several columns moving far apart. The 
danger of these columns being attacked and crushed singly by 
superior forces of the enemy before the others can come to its 
support, is all the more to be feared in this case, as no efficient and 
active unity of command, which alone can prevent such cata- 
strophes happening, can be possible with such scattered forces, and 
no single column can, unless favoured to an extraordinary degree 
by ground, be expected to hold out by itself sufficiently long to 
enable others to come to its support. The advantage of marching 
in separate columns is then a somewhat closely circumscribed one, 
and is especially so when the country lying between the roads to 
be used by the difiPerent columns, is intricate or impassable. 
The above considerations may be said to only literally apply 
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to marches in an advance or retreat. They apply nevertheless, 
though in a modified form, to flank marches. 

The first consideration in every case that occurs, is the length 
of a column of route for one day's march on one road. Upon 
this the whole question may be said to depend. It mainly 
rests on the depths in column of route of the various regiments, 
etc., forming the force, and oh their rate of marching or rather on 
the mean rate of marching of the whole colimin during a day's 
march. Taking the latter as averaging 22^ kilometres (14 miles), 
the point to be determined is the size of the force that occupies 
22i kilometres of road in ordinary column of route. 

Any officer who is responsible for assigning, within the time 
required to complete this distance, additional troops to the par- 
ticular section of any given road required for the movement of this 
column, without taking steps to reduce the length of the column 
by marching on a broader front, or some such measure^ is guilty of 
a Berious mflitaiy blunder. 

a. Depth of Columns, 

The Table (pages 128-131) gives the normal depths of the 
columns of route of German troops on a war footing and fully 
equipped for the field. The following are the data upon which 
the calculations are made. The space occupied by a horse in the 
ranks is taken as 2*4 metres, but otherwise, 8*2 metres ; by a 
two-horse carriage, from 8 to 9 metres ; by a four-horse carriage, 
from 12 to 13 metres ; and by a six-horse carriage, from 16 to 17 
metres (pontoon waggons somewhat more). The intervals are 
reckoned as : for each carriage, 3 metres ; for each company, or 
the second echelon of carriages of each battery, 8 metres ; for 
each battalion, squadron, or battery, 16 metres ; for each infantry 
or cavalry regiment, artillery or train division, or second echelon 
of carriages of each artillery division, 32 metres; for each 
infantry or cavalry brigade, 64 metres ; and for the Division, 
240 metres. Infantry are taken as three deep and marching in 
sections of 4 files, cavalry in sections of threes, artillery and 
trains by single guns or carriages, and the mounted ofi&cers and 
employes of the higher Stafis and administrative branches, 
together with the led and spare horses, by twos. 
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When marches axe long, and hoth weather and roads are 
bad, the norqaal depths given increase very considerably, even 
when the discipline of the troops on the line of march is all that 
can be desired. And in passing defiles which necessitate 
the front being diminished, the same tiling happens sometimes 
to an enormous extent. (See Vol. I, page 225). 

A pontoon bridge is crossed by infantry in sections of 4 files 
or in files (threes), breakiug step ; by cavalry, two horses abreast 
and the men dismounted ; and by artillery in single guns or 
ammunition waggons with intervals of 8 metres. Battalions 
maintain intervals of from 25 to 40 metres between each other, 
squadrons and batteries 8 metres, and cavalry regiments from 
25 to 40 metres. These intervals may be increased at the 
discretion of the Engineer oflBcer acting as bridge-commandant 
Thus the depth in column of route of a large force passing a 
pontoon bridge, may be taken as increased by at least 25 per 
cent. 

This temporary increase in the depth of the column finally 
results in a loss of time to the head of the column, if it halts in 
order that the broader front may be resumed and the tail close 
up to continue the march in the normal depth ; but if the head 
of the column marches on without waiting, and no attention is 
paid to the increased depths in the formation of the troops, the 
tail of the column is late in arriving at its destination, thereby 
showing the extent to which the total depth of the column has 
been lengthened. 
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^l|||fl| 




a'^^i^ 



Ijdaotry,'* 



A. CorpSt Beffiments, ^c. 
Battalion 
Begiment . • 
Br^;ade of 2 regiments 
^Bifle battalion 



Cavalry. < 



'Squadron 

Begiment, (4 sqnadronfl) 
Brigade of 2 regiments 
8 



» 



i> 



Artillery. 



pHeld battery . . 
Field artillery division of 4 

batteries 
Field artilleiy diyision of 8 

iMbttenes • • • • • • 

Horse artillery battery 
Horse artillery diyision of 8 

batteries . . . . . . 

Small arm ammunition column 
Artillery „ ,, 

Division of anmiunition 

columns 



r Pioneer company . • 
Pioneers. *< Divisional bridge train 
L Corps 



I* 



n 



Trains 

and Ad- 

mimstra- 

tive De- " 

part- 

ments. 



'^Bearer company 

Field hospital. . 

Provision column 

Park carriage colimm 

Horse dep6t . • 
^Field bakery column. 



• • 



• • 



• f 



B. A Force of Mixed Arms, 
"^Staif and administrative 



Infantry 
Diyision. " 



departments . • 

2 Infantry brigades . , 
1 Cavalry regiment . . 
1 Field artillery division 
1 Pioneer Company . . 
Divisional bridge train 
Bearer company 
Divisional interval . . 



Total Infimtry Divi^on. 



metrep. 

282 

892 
1,882 

282 



162 

686 

1,419 

2,105 



284 

1,174 

887 
SOS 

950 






Ul 
306 



211 



80 
8,0.64 
686 
1,174 
111 
306 
211 
240 



6,472 



metres. 

20 

60 

120 

45 



• * 



140 

584 

444 
140 

444 



240 
684 






824 
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C. 

Totals 
ColiunnB 
a and 6. 



metree. 

802 

952 
1,962 

827 



162 

686 

1,419 

2,106 

424 

1,758 

1,831 
444 

1,894 






111 
806 



211 



80 
8,904 
686 
1,758 
111 
806 
211 
240 

7,296 




metroB. 

83 
261 
633 

78 



11 

83 

178 

261 



84 

84 

• • 

84 



22 

11 



34 



61 
1,066 
83 
84 
22 
11 
84 



1,311 



e. 

Totals 

CSolumns 

Oy 6, and d. 



xnotrofl* 

386 
1,213 
2,485 

406 



173 

769 

1,697 

2,366 



424 

1,792 

1,365 
444 

1,428 






138 
817 



245 



141 
4,970 
769 
1,792 
133 
817 
245 
240 



8,607 



metres. 






• « 



556 

574 

2,880 



782 



126 
567 
971 
339 
89 



117 



117 
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Gdoiims 

a, 6, d, and / 



xnetrM. 

886 
1,218 
2,485 

405 



178 

769 

1,597 

2,866 



424 

[1,792 

1,865 
444 

1,428 
566 
674 

2,880 



133 
817 

782 



245 
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567 
971 
839 
89 



258 
4,970 
769 
1,792 
133 
817 
245 
240 



8,724 



h. 
Remarks. 
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(Staff and adminiBtratiye 
departments 
8 brigades of 2 regiments each 
1 battery of horse artillery 
Diyisional interral . . 

Total Cavalry DiTision 



^Regimental staff 
Q^^ 2 field artillery dirisions of 8 

Aitillerv batteries each 
f^J^ \ 1 horse artillery division of 8 
m^?^' batteries .. 

'' I Bearer company 
(^Brigade interval 

Total Corps Artillery, 



^y 1 Staff .. 
& rDeparteient. 






Army 
Corps. 



^Army Corps staff and 
departments 

2 Infantry Divisions 

1 rifle battalion 

1 pioneer company 

Artillery staff. . 
^Corps Artillery 



Total Army Corps without") 
columns, trains, or ad- S- 
ministrative departments J 



Columns 

and 

trains. 



Train battalion staff . . 
2 divisions of columns 
Corps bridge train • . 
Field bakery column. . 
Horse depdt • • . . 
6 provision columns . . 
5 park carriage columns 
^12 field hospitals 



Total Army Corps with! 
columns, trains, and ad- > 
ministrative departments J 















o 



metres. 

17 

4,258 

305 

240 



4,880 



24 

1,774 

960 

211 

64 



8,023 



174 



174 

12,944 

282 

111 

88 
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to a ^ 






6 (WO W m 
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o 

3' 



OQ 
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180 
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888 

AAA 
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45 



1,882 



8^25 



3,025 
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Totals 


d, 

lental baggage (2nd eehdon) 
ff and regiooenud baggage 
gons and canteen waggons) 
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e. 

Totals 


1^^ 


0- 
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h. 
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flO 




|y 
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77 


60 
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72 
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4,258 
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• • 
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11 


496 


• • 


496 




240 


• « 


240 


• • 


240 




6,060 


694 


6,664 


72 


5,726 ■ 




24 


11 


86 


• • 


85 




2,662 


68 


2,730 


• • 


2,730 




1,894 


84 


1,428 


• • 


1,428 




211 


84 


246 


• • 


245 




64 


• • 


64 


• • 
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4,366 


147 


4,502 


• • 


4,502 
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110 


284 


• • 


284 




• • 


• • 


• • 


269 


269 




174 


110 


284 


259 
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14,592 


2,621 


17,213 


234 


17,447 




827 


78 
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• • 


406 




111 


22 


, 133 


• • 


133 




38 


45 


83 
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200 




4,866 


147 
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• a 


4,602 




19,697 


8,028 


22,620 


610 


23,230 










61 


61 




• 






6,760 


6,760 










782 
89 

839 
2,836 
4,856 
1,517 


782 
89 

889 
2,836 
4,866 
1,617 




19,697 


8,023 


22,620 


16,860 


80,470 
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fi. Rate of Marching. 

With reference to what has been already stated in Vol I. 
{see page 228) as regards the rate of marching of smaller or 
larger bodies of troops for shorter or longer distances, it only 
appears necessary to add here a few observations as being the 
result of experience gained in war. In war, it should be re- 
membered, the choice of roads depends on many other considera-. 
tions than that of merely looking to the maximum rate of 
marching of the different bodies of troops; there are many 
other circumstances which, though unfavourable in the highest 
degree, have to be faced, such as all kinds of weather, etc., and 
it is to difficulties of this nature we now propose to principally 
draw attention. 

The following has been found to be the times taken to 
perform a 22^ kilometi'e march : — 



On a good road 
and under 
faTOorable 


Onabadroad 
and under 
fayoorable 


On a bad road 
and under un- 
fayourable cir- 
cumstances. 


Under very 

unfaTOur- 

able drcum- 

Btancep. 


5 hours, 


8 hours. 


10 hours. 


12 hours. 


4 » 
6 „ 
6 „ 
4 „ 


6 „ 
10 „ 

9 „ 

7 „ 


16 „ 

n „ 

9 „ 


9 „ 
20 „ 
14 „ 
12 » 



A battalion of infantry or 

field battery 
A regiment of cayalir or 

battery of horse artillery 
A train, etc., column 
An Infantry Division . . 
A Cavalry Division 
Add for every additional 

Infantry Division on the 

same road . . . . 1 „ 2 „ 8 „ 4 „ 

The above figures represent the time taken by the head of 
the column of route in question only. If the whole column, 
after the head has reached its destination or alignment, has 
to be formed up or deployed either for action or to bivouack, to 
the time as given above, must be added in the case of any of 
the rear portions, the length of the column preceding it on the 
road — expressed in time. Thus, for instance, in the case of the 
tail of the column, the total time would be the time taken by the 
head plibs the time taken to march a distance equal to the length 
of the whole column. 

An Army Corps then (reckoned as two Infantry Divisions and 
Corps Artillery only), occupying some 20 kilometres (12 j^ miles) 
of road in column of route and leaving for the time all trains, etc., 
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in rear, would, when advancing by one road, require from 12 to 20 
hours, according to circumstances, to march a distance of 22^ kilo- 
metres (14 miles) and deploy into line of battle. This then at 
once gives us the maximum force that can be moved by one road 
(the troops, etc., being at full war strength), if it is to at once 
engage the enemy or be drawn up in position ready for battle. 

If, however, it is merely a question of an advance, and the 
component parts of the force remain echeloned along the road 
at the end of the day's march, at intervals corresponding to 
their respective depths in column of route, ready to continue 
the march on the following day, the total length of the whole 
force in column of route is no longer of the same importance. 
This, however, at once ceases to be the case when for any reason, 
the tail of the column has to deploy into alignment with the 
head, or other bodies of troops have to be temporarily inserted 
in it or join it — as for instance, would occur if several columns 
marching separately by different roads, had all to pass a certain 
defile which could not be turned. 

In a case of this description, the time taken by the different 
columns to clear the defile from end to end, must be calculated 
from their respective lengths and rates of marching. The times 
of arrival of the leading troops of the different columns at the 
defile, can then be fixed with some degree of accuracy, and an 
estimate answering practical purposes made of how many troops 
can pass the given defile, in a day for instance. 

7. Order of March of Comhatants. 

By Ord^ of March is here meant the order in which the 
troops follow each other in column of route, and the distances 
or intervals they occupy — ^in other words, the formation of the 
troops forming the column. 

In this, as in other questions of a tactical nature, it is im- 
possible to give any hard-and-fast rules, as the peculiar circum- 
stances of each case require different arrangements. Certain 
general principles can, however, be laid down, any deviation 
from which can rarely be justified. 

Firstly, the order of march must suit the order in which it 
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appears desirable the troops should deploy into line of battle 
from column of route. 

Artillery as the arm which commences an action, and which 
requires a certain time to produce an effect, should therefore be, 
as a rule, as far forward as possible in the column of route. 
Artillery, however, from its very nature cannot actually form 
the head of a column, though, as in the case of cavalry, such a 
position best suits it for marching only. 

When a force, again, is marching in the presence of the 
enemy and there is any chance of the latter being met with, 
precautions must necessarily be taken to prevent surprise. This 
is done by pushing forward advanced guards^ and sending out 
flanking detachments ; in fact, by detaching small forces from 
the main body, which, inasmuch as they are more ready for 
action and further protect themselves by again pushing for- 
ward small parties, enable the main body to gain time if 
suddenly attacked. But by far the safest plan is to find the 
enemy, never lose the " touch " of his forces once obtained, 
rapidly report all his movements, and draw a veil, so 
to speak, round one's own. Cavalry alone can do this, and 
must therefore be thrown out both in advance and on both 
flanks. In the German Service this is done on a large scale 
by the judicious employment of cavalry in masses, i,e., Cavalry 
Divisions. 

The order of march of a Cavalry Division, as has been 
already stated at pages 8 and 27, requires the force in 
question to be divided into at least two principal columns (the 
two light brigades with a battery of horse artillery each). The 
heavy brigade (accompanied by the third battery of horse 
artillery, if there be one) follows some 4 kilometres (2^ miles) 
in rear, either behind one of the light brigades or on a road 
between them. The General commanding the Division gives 
no further instructions than those concerning the order of 
march ; he assigns to each brigade the particular object to be kept 
in view, and always sees himself to the concerted action and 
mutual support of the whole force. All other arrangements are 
left to the Generals commanding brigades. 

This does not exactly apply when a Cavalry Division is 
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detailed for some special duty confining its action to a narrow 
compass, and is obliged to move for the greater part by one 
road. In this case one of the light brigades (with one battery 
or all the artillery of the Division) would form an advanced 
guard, and the two remaining brigades follow at a distance 
of from 1 to 2 kilometres (reckoned from the tail of the 
advanced guard), as a main body. If there be any artillery with 
the Ktter, it would take post in column of route behind the leading 
regiment. If a detachment of infantry be temporarily attached 
to the Division for any particular purpose, it must invariably 
bring up the rear of the whole force on the line of march. 

If from reasons of one kind or another, the reconnoitring 
and scouting duties of an army cannot be provided for by, and 
left to, a strong force of cavalry, the cavalry belonging to the 
Infantry Divisions (Divisional cavalry) situated nearest the 
enemy, must undertake the duty. The comparative numerical 
weakness, however, of the latter, and the fact that it is totally 
unprovided with any artillery, necessitate its being immediately 
supported by a force of the other arms, ie,, the advanced ffuard, 
which, forming a detachment by itself under the command of an 
officer specially detailed for the purpose, comprises the greater 
part of the Divisional cavalry. The order of march of the 
advanced guard as well as of any flanking detachments that may 
be deemed necessary, is left to their respective Commanding 
Officers. As a general rule, the following troops of a Division 
would be detailed to form its advanced guard and provide for the 
scouting and reconnoitring duties necessarily entailed : — 

The cavalry regiment, minus a portion (which at the most 
should never exceed a squadron), left with the main 
body for orderly duties, etc., and as a train escort. 

An infantry regiment and, if it be considered advisable to 
have a comparatively strong force of this arm, the 
rifle battalion of the Division. 

A battery. 

A company or portion of a company of pioneers with, in 
many cases, the Divisional bridge train. 

Half a bearer company. 

The remaining troops of the Division (unless any detach- 
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ments are necessary to guard trains, etc.) form the main body 
which is not, as a rule, placed under the orders of any specially 
detailed ofl&cer. The General commanding the Division gives 
the order of march of the main body, and the distance to be 
observed from the advanced guard. This interval is intended to 
give the main body time to deploy for action without a check, 
should the advanced guard be attacked and forced to retire. 

At first sight it would appear desirable then that the 
interval between advanced guard and main body should be equal 
to the depth in column of route, of the latter. This, however, 
is too mechanical an arrangement, and assumes, at any rate, 
that the advancedguard will be taken by surprise — acircumstance 
which cannot weU occur if the leading cavalry are pushed 
sufficiently far to the front. A shorter interval must conse- 
quently be made to meet the case above supposed, and this has 
also the advantage of enabling the advanced guard to be more 
rapidly supported from the rear. The main body of the 
Division should therefore follow at a distance of, at the most, 2 
kilometres (1^ miles). The following order of march of the 
main body is recommended. 

The cavalry detachment. 

The infantry regiment which, with the regiment detailed 
with the advanced guard, forms a brigade. 

The Divisional artillery, unless with the certainty of atn 
engagement, it is placed behind the leading infantry regiment 
of the main body. 

The second infantry brigade. 

The remainder of the pioneers. 

Half a bearer company temporarily accompanied by requisi- 
tioned carts or waggons filled with- straw for the transport 
of wounded, when an engagement is a^^ticiDatftd. 

If two good parallel roads sufficiently near each other are 
available, the Division would march in two columns, each con- 
sisting roughly of a brigade. Circumstances then decide 
whether these columns should be preceded by a common advanced 
guard, or each column furnish its own, as well as the distribu- 
tion to the two columns, of cavalry, artillery, pioneers, and 
bearer companies. Each column is placed under the orders 
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of a single commander who issues his own instructions in- 
dependently on the order of march. The Divisional Com- 
mander sees that the proper connection between the two forces 
is maintained.* 

When a Division is advancing, but cannot be said to be in 
the immediate presence of the enemy as, for instance, is the case 
when one Division is following another on the same road, the 
precautions taken against surprise, etc., * need hardly be of so 
complete a character, being generally confined to sending out 
flanking parties, and the order of march may then be arranged 
so as to spare the troops all extra fatigue. 

It has been already pointed out in Vol. I., page 229, that 
cavalry and artillery naturally move faster, even at a walking 
pace, than infantry. This being the case, the whole of the 
Divisional artillery covered by the available cavalry, might 
march at the head of the Division, which under these circum- 
stances, would not be called upon to form an advanced guard, 
but could follow in the Ordre de Bataille of the dismoimted 
troops. By this arrangement the cavalry and artillery are not 
obliged to check their natural rate of marching, but can go ahead 
at the pace that suits them until brought up by the tail of the 
Division in front, and then halt and wait for the leading troops 
of their own Division to come up. There cannot be said, of 
course, to be any real advantages to be gained by this order of 
march, imless there be a considerable interval between the two 
Divisions advancing by the same road. 

In an advance with the absolute certainty of an engagement, 
this interval is naturally very slight, and when both Divisions 
belong to the same Army Corps, the Corps Artillery, as a rule, 
marches between them. The order of march of the rear 
Division must in this case be arranged to facilitate its deploy- 
ment for battle, and this takes place, as a rule, either to the right 
or left of the leading Division. Bearing this in mind, the cavalry 
regiment should lead the way, next would come an infantry 

* It is a mistake to order both columns to maintain communication with 
each other ; this generaUj results in too much or too little being done. It is 
better to order ons of the columns to keep up communication with the other (the 
column accompanied by the General commanding the Diyision). 

VOL. II. K 
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regiment, the Divisional artillery, the remaining infantry 
regiment of the brigade and the bearer company, and then 
the second infantry brigade. The positions assigned to the 
pioneers and Divisional bridge train depend on circumstances. 
If the Division can advance by two roads, the order of march 
on each would be made in accordance with what has been 
already stated. 

The usual order in which an Army Corps advances by a 
single road is— one Division in front, the Corps ArtiUery next, 
and then the remaining Division. 

It depends now upon circumstances whether the advanced 
guard of the leading Division sufficiently covers the advance of 
the Army Corps, or whether the latter should form one itself. 
If this be deemed necessary, the leading Division would have 
to furnish the following troops to form it : — 

The cavalry regiment. 

An infantiy brigade. 

The Divisional artillery (or at the very least one-half). 

The pioneers. 

The bearer company* 

The General commanding the leading Division, in this case 
takes command of the advanced guard, and gives his own orders 
on its order of march. The remaining brigade of the leading 
Division now forms part of the main body, and should be placed 
at the head of the other Division in the order of march given 
out by the General commanding the Army Corps. The interval 
between the advanced guard and main body should be from 2 to 3 
kilometres (IJ to 1| miles). The question of placing the Corps 
Artillery either between the two regiments of the leading 
brigade of the main body or immediately behind it, is one that 
depends on the prospect of an immediate and serious engage^ 
ment, according to its greater or lesser degree of probability. 
Next follows the second Division. Its order of march is left to 
the Divisional General in command, and is drawn up in accord- 
ance with the rules and principles already explained. 

If the Army Corps is advancing by two roads, one road 
would, as a rule, be assigned to each Division, The Corps 
Artillery would be given the best road unless, with a view to 
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enable it to be more effectually employed in an impending 
engagement, there are reasons to the contrary; the General 
commanding the Army Corps fixes the position it should occupy 
in the order of march of the Division it accompanies. In other 
respects the Divisional Generals draw up the order of march of 
their respective Divisions, forming each an advanced guard, as in 
the case of the advance of an Army Corps in separate columns, 
a single advanced guard can rarely answer the purpose. 

If a Cavalry Division is attached to the Army Corps, it 
should if not entrusted with any special duty, be pushed as 
far to the front as possible. It thus performs the duties of an 
advanced guard in the truest sense of the term. Nevertheless, 
in this case, as indeed when the heads of the advancing Divisions 
or Army Corps are covered by independent bodies of cavalry, it 
does not by any means follow that further precautions against 
surprise are quite unnecessary. Officers' patrolling parties of 
Divisional cavalry, for keeping up communication with the 
cavalry in front, investigating the resources of the country, 
reconnoitring roads, etc., are, at the same time, extremely useful 
in protecting the colunms of aU arms against the enterprises of 
isolated or small parties of the enemy. The .forward Divisions, 
etc., again, must adopt a formation so as to be able to afford 
support, if necessary, to the bodies of cavalry in front. The 
extent, however, to which weight may be attached to this prin- 
ciple, depends on the military situation at the time, and in a 
very great measure on the distance separating the bodies of 
cavalry in front from the advancing columns. 

Though reference in this subject has hitherto been confined 
to an advance only, the principles and rules that have been laid 
down and explained apply equally to a retreat or flank march, 
so far, at any rate, as our relations with the enemy are concerned. 
In a retreat, it may be added, the rear guard is given a strong 
force of artillery, if its object is to gain time by engaging the 
enemy, and increase the distance between rear guard and main 
body; this distance, however, need not exceed the depth in 
column of route, of the latter* (See page 184 ). 
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S. Order of March of Trains and Baggage Colvmns. 

Trains (under the general heading of which are included 
ammunition columns) considerably add^ as does indeed regi- 
mental baggage, to the difficulties met with in making judicious 
arrangements for the march. The fact indeed speaks for itself, 
if we only bear in mind that the combatant portion of an Army 
Corps (including the spare horses, and ambulance and anmnmition 
waggons which, according to the rules of the Service, accom- 
pany the troops in action) occupies much about the same depth 
or length of road in column of route> as the trains, ammunition 
columns, and heavy regimental baggage (which does not accom- 
pany the troops in action) together. When active operations 
are being carried on with comparatively small forces, covering a 
considerable extent of country much intersected with good roads, 
the case is an easy one to deal with. But it is a very different 
matter when, as in the concentration of an army for battle, 
troops have not only to be massed in a comparatively confined 
space, but must in addition be in a position to form line of 
battle with the greatest possible rapidity. Under such circum- 
stances, something like double the amoimt of troops may, in 
fact, march by the same road, if they are only accompanied by 
the transport absolutely necessary for fighting purposes. It 
must not be forgotten, again, that when troops are advancing to 
an engagement, they must be followed by a certain number of 
field hospitals and ammunition columns, and that in many cases 
it may be very desirable to have certain portions of the pro- 
vision trains at hand as welL At any rate, certain portions 
or lengths of the roads by which the troops can reach their 
positions in line of battle, must be looked upon as denied 
the exclusive use of combatants only, and this at a moment 
when every available road must be turned to account by the 
latter. To be constantly thinking of baggage and trains, and to 
see that the movements of these impedimenta — ^which on an oc- 
casion like this are foimd to be so embarrassing — do not in any 
way hamper or cross on the line of march the fighting portions 
of an army, are no small sources of anxiety to those who are 
responsible for the necessary arrangements. 
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Tte difficulty has been very simply got over before now, by 
heepingallimpediinerUa as fax as possible in rear — so far indeed, 
that in some cases, neither could ammunition be replenished 
nor supplies issued to the troops within the following day, and 
some corps, etc, were separated for weeks together from their 
regimental baggage. Convenient and simple though such a 
proceeding may appear at first sight, it is one completely ignoring 
the necessity that has been fully recognised of providing all 
large bodies of troops with trains of every description, and all 
corps and regiments with transport to enable them to preserve 
their interior ecoijonjy in the field. Were it indeed possible or 
practicable, without otherwise incurring serious inconvenience, to 
dispense with all these things for any length of time, it would 
evidently be far wiser not to take them into the field at all. 
This question must, however, be considered as one definitively 
settled in peace as a matter of organisation, and as the result of 
experience gained in past wars ; to make the best use of this 
organisation in war, is the duty of those who have to make the 
necessary arrangement^. 

It cannot, however, be expected from the latter that troops 
are invariably and always to be in immediate possession of all 
their wheeled transport, or that as a prepaution against any, even 
in the remotest degree, possible failure of ammunition, the 10 
ammunition columns of the Army Corps are all to invariably 
closely follow the troops. Bather must circumstances that are 
liable to daily change, be dealt with by arrangements varied in 
character to suit time and place, and calculated on a judicious 
compromise between all the requirements that have to be satis- 
fied. But when dealing with such antagonistic conditions, 
there must never, on any account, be any doubt on the question 
of making every consideration give way to that of keeping the 
troops in readiness for action. It would, however, be exceed- 
ingly wrong to carry this principle too far and keep troops con- 
stantly in readiness for battle, to an extent that might reasonably 
be said to be beyond what is called for or meets the requirements 
of time and place, simply with a view to be always ready for action, 
even though it be not necessary. By so doing, troops would be 
worn out uselessly and before they were reqinred to act. They 
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appear much less encumbered without baggage, it is true, and 
undoubtedly are so for the time being; but they lose at the 
same time their manoeuvring and fighting powers at an alarming 
rate, and it is to preserve and maintain such essential qualities, 
that they are accompanied by the wheeled transport in question. 
The real interests of the troops are then complied with, and it is, 
at the same time, a proof of judicious arrangements being made 
for the march, if corps and regiments are, as a rule, every evening 
in full possession of their regimental transport, and the trains are 
also always sui&ciently near to enable them to be supplied with 
any deficiencies. 

If the "touch'' of the enemy has been gained,or it is a question, 
as in the case when forces are marching into positions for a 
battle, of diminishing as far as possible the depths of the various 
columns, everything that is not absolutely necesssary for the 
coming engagement, must at once be elimiaated and left in rear* 
Consequently, troops in such cases would only be immediately 
followed by their spare horses and arribulance ivaggona, batteries 
by their ^rs^ echelon of ammunition waggons^ and pioneers by 
their bridge and impleToent waggoiu. 

Small-arm ammunition waggons may son^etimes accompany 
the troops to which they belong ; but ^s ^ general rule it is 
better that they should be formed in a body and follow, 
together with the second ech^lpiv of battery ammunition 
waggons, immediately in rea^r of, and well closed up on, a large 
tactical unit (advanced guard, brigade, or Division). All other 
staff and r^imental transport (forming the heavy baggage or 
grosse Bagage) should then follow in the order corresponding to 
the order of march of the staffs, regiments, etc., to which it 
belongs, at a proper distance from the tail of the colimin. 

If more than a Division is marching by the same road, the 
grosse Bagage belonging to it may, if there are no tactical reasons 
to the contrary, follow in the interval separating the Division 
from the next combatant troops that follow. To allow all 
wheeled transport to immediately foUow the corps and regiments 
to which it belongs, is only justifiable when meeting with the 
enemy is quite out of the question, and the Division, etc., 
moving from one rayon of cantonments to another, is only tem- 
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pomrily formed for the purpose in column of route, and does 
not appeax to require any further practice in marching in Htc 
presence of the enemy. But if the force in question is to 
bivouack in a tolerably compact formation at the end of the 
day's march, the whole of the groese Bagage should follow the 
troops in a body at a short distance in rear of the column. 

When an engagement is expected, a portion of the ammvr 
niiion colwm/ns must follow sufGiciently close to enable ammu- 
nition to be replenished, if necessary, at certain points of the 
scene of the encounter dvHng the action. This, however, may 
be looked upon as a case which only exceptionally occurs, and 
it may, therefore, be safely assumed tht^t the wants in this 
respect of an Army Corps are fully provided for, if the com- 
batant troops are immediately followed b^ about one small-arm 
and two artillery ammunition columns at a short interval, i.e,, 
preceding the grosee Bagage of the troops, when there is a certain 
prospect of an engagement The grosse Ba^/age indeed catmot 
rejoin the troops until the action has been decided beyond aU 
doubt. For reasons of much the same nature, some JUld hoepUaXs 
(generally three or four) would immediately follow in rear of 
the combatant troops, and in front of the three ammunition 
columns above referred to, 

At a greater interval, but sufficiently near nevertheless to 
be able to rejoin the troops in the course of the evening or in 
the early part of the nighty would follow; two ammumtion 
columns f three or four field ho&pUals, and one or two provision 
columns ot park carriage coluifnnSi 

The grosse Bougage togethet with the ammunition columns, 
trains, and administrative services already referred to, may, not- 
withstanding the peculiar way in which they may have to be dis- 
tributed, be classed under the heading of ^ First Echdon of Trains 
and Columns.^* It may be taken as a rule to be able to supply 
all the medical and hospital requirements of the force even after 
very severe fighting, to provide provisions for one day, and to 
replenish the ammunition that has been expended. 

The remaining ammtmition columns, provision colwmns, and 
field hospitals^ together with the pontoon column and the 
hcyrse depdt, may be classed imder the heading of the '' Second 
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Echdon of Trains and Columns.*' These which cannot be said to 
form, strictlj speaking, an integral part of an Army Corps with, 
at any rate, each unit complete in itself, need only follow at 
a diBtance of a short day's march. 

The composition of both echelons, just as every other kind of 
distribution of troops, must be always liable to change. For 
instance, an ammunition column returning empty after having 
replenished the ammunition that has been expended, ceases at once 
to belong to the first echelon, and would be temporarily replaced, 
when returning to fill up from the columns of the field ammuni- 
tion park, by a column taken from the second echelon ; the latter 
would have, in this case, to make a two days' march on the day 
in question, imless the first echelon happened to be halted on that 
very day. Similarly the pontoon column and the horse depot 
may, if necessary, be brought forward; and such field hospitals as 
have temporarily ceased to belong to the first echelon by reason 
of their becoming fixed hospitals for the time, or any empty 
provision columns, etc., may also be replaced by others from the 
second echelon. 

The Fidd Bakery Column is rarely seen in a body when on 
the march ; some of the men belonging to it (bakers and butchers) 
are attached to the Field Commissariat Departments (FeldprO' 
mantdmter), and especially to that of the advance guard or 
leading Division. The remainder generally follows with the 
second echdon, where it may be employed in immediate con- 
nection with the provision columns, at the discretion of the 
officer commanding the train battalion. 

It is very desirable, especially when marching along om 
road, that there should be a commanding officer appointed to 
each echdon in question. The officer commanding the train 
battalion appears well fitted by his position to take permanent 
command of the second echelon, but the first must be placed 
imder the orders of a field officer appointed by the General 
commanding the Army Corps, or, should no field officer be avail- 
able, under the orders of the officer commanding the division 
of ammunition columns marching in the first echdon. 

The second echdon is, unless unexpected changes in the 
direction of the march contemplated have to be suddenly made. 
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generally speaking, able to reach the destination assigned it in 
the " dispositions for the march" without hindrance or check, and 
has only then to be prepared to at once forward to the first echelon 
any of its component parts, on requisition. In the case of the 
first echelon, however, it is often assigned points by the " disposi- 
tions," where the difiTerent fractions composing it must halt till 
further orders. Such points would then be chosen, as in the 
case when the echelon in question must be temporarily kept in 
rear owing to an engagement conung on, as enable the trains, 
etc., to be parked and afterwards proceed without check or 
delay in different directions ; these conditions are best fulfilled 
by places where roads intersect or meet and there is plenty of 
open speu^e in the immediate vicinity. As a precaution against 
things taking an unlucky turn in the coming engagement, 
trains, etc., must never be allowed to pass defiles until they are 
absolutely required. The places where they are halted must 
however be indicated to the troops whenever such information 
would be required by them, as for instance, in the case of the 
positions of ammunition columns. 

There only remain now the questions of affording the trains, 
etc., efficient protection. Every detachment made for this 
purpose not only weakens the combatant troops, but breaks up 
the units in which they are organised, as it is out of the question 
giving whole battalions or squadrons to escort each train 
detachment on the march. Consequently, as the men of the 
trains and columns are armed and generally able to keep off 
any small parties of the enemy, a special escort is only required 
as an exceptional case. The best protection may be said to 
really consist in judicious arrangements for the march, in the 
efficient performance of all reconnoitring or scouting duties, in 
maintaining a strict discipline and order of march in the various 
trains, etc., and finally in successful operations against the 
enemy. 

In the case of a retreat through a country in a state of 
insurrection, the trains, etc., which in this case, would precede the 
fighting troops, must certainly be provided with a special escort 
or covering force (infantry for their immediate protection and a 
respectable force of cavalry to reconnoitre). Under such circum- 
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stances the trains and columns must be pushed ahead as far as 
possible ; those that are immediately required to supply the 
troops, must halt at or near points on which the latter are 
to march, and, having supplied their wants, at once rejoin their 
respective e-chelo7i8 either by a night march or a double days' 
march. 

2. The object op Each Day's Mauch, and the best 

USE OF the EoADS AVAILABLE, 

It would be a great mistake when drawing up orders for a 
day's march, to take the march as constituting in itself a distinct 
and independent act or performance in the operations of war, 
and one that should be dealt with solely as regards itself. For, 
as the positions occupied by an army or force at the end of a 
day's march, must necessarily directly afifect the arrangements 
that are to be made for the movements contemplated on the 
morrow, the fact that the orders for to-morrow are only thp 
preliminary of those that will have to be issued on the follow- 
ing day, must never be lost sight of. It never does to live 
from hand to mouth, so to speak, in this question ; the turn that 
things are taking or likely to take in the military situation, 
must be maturely weighed and considered, and all arrangements 
made to meet as far as possible the inarch of events* These 
considerations are of equal importance, both in determining the 
object of each daj/s march, and making the best use of the roads 
available. 

First comes the military situation at the moment, viewed 
both in a strategical and tactical point of view, often making it 
necessary to attempt and reach certain points or take up a 
certain position in a given time. As a rule, an enterprise of this 
description can only be accomplished by several days' marching, 
as all strategical operations cover a considerable extent of 
country, and require very much more than one day for their 
execution. If the army or force in question is in immediate 
contact with the enemy, the daily marches to be performed 
and the roads by which they are to be accomplished, 
mainly depend on tactical considerations in connection with 
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the military situation at the moment. But if the enemy is not 
in the immediate neighbourhood, tactical considerations may, 
for the time being, be viewed in a secondary Kght, and attention 
should then be chiefly paid to maintaining and preserving the 
fighting strength of the troops. Bearing this in mind, the follow*- 
ing are the points which deserve special care : — marches should not 
be too long, and arrangements should be made for intermediate 
halts ; the troops should be adequately housed and fed at the 
end of each day's march ; outpost and scouting duties should 
not be more severe than circumstances require ; and finally, care 
should be taken that in arranging each day's march, any 
alterations that may be necessary in the direction of march on 
the morrow, are foreseen and provided for. 

In estimating the time required to accomplish a given 
distance, the length of a day's march should not, unless in a case 
of emergency, be taken to exceed an average of 22^ kilometres 
(14 miles). In fact, in the case of large bodies of troops, this is 
very severe marching in4eed to be maintained for any time 
without a halt, and can only be kept up by an army or large 
force, as a whole, if the troops are allowed every facility for 
reducing fatigue to a minimum. With this object, troops 
should march in separate small columns, thus avoiding the 
closing up and opening out that so constantly take place in 
a large column an4 entail extra fatigue. Again, it cannot be 
said to be always necessary for a large body of men to be 
assembled together before^ during, or after the march ; on the 
contrary, as long as the enemy is not in the immediate 
neighbourhood, it i^ far better to assign to the separate portions 
of the force, different points to be attained situated in align- 
ment and connected by good communications, and oonse- 
quently give differervt roads to each of these separate columns^ 
How far such a proceeding is feasible, is of course chiefly 
dependent on the total strength of the whole force in question 
as compared with the number of roads available, and the extent 
to which these are practicable for the different arms.* The best 



* Compare Chapter VIII, botb as regards this point and the question o£ 
supplementary roads by temporary passages (Kolonnanwege)^ 
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use that can be made of all the available roads of the country, 
which is the only sure means of confining the hours during which 
troops are kept on their legs, to the early part of the day,* affects 
the welfare of the whole force concerned, and materially 
improves its marching qualities as a body. 

In dividing the total distance that a force has to accomplish 
in a given time, into day's marches, it scarcely answers the 
purpose to fix the latter by the somewhat mechanical process of 
ascertaining the average length of each day's march from the 
number of days available. On the contrary, it often happens that 
a comparatively long day's march may on a certain day, with 
advantage, be compensated for by a short one on the following, 
when circumstances show such an arrangement to be desirable ; 
as for instance, when passing a tract of country that in no way 
favours the march of an army (extensive forests, long defiles, 
ranges of mountains, etc.), pushing on to seize a defensive 
position, anticipating the enemy at a point or points of 
strategical importance, endeavouring to ensure better quarters or 
supplies, etc., etc. The question of obtaining a good water supply 
alone, has often, before now, been considered a sufficiently good 
reason for lengthening or curtailing the length of a day's march. 

It may be necessary in certain cases to divide the day's 
march into two portions. This is an arrangement which must, 
for instance, be made to apply to certain portions of a large force 
marching in two separate columns, and using two roads 
which converge and form one. One of the columns has, in this 
case, to wait for the other to pass. But instead of postponing 
the hour at which the rear column is to march off from its 
quarters or bivouack, it is, as a rule, a better plan to order it to 
march at the usual hour and halt at the junction of the roads ; 
here the troops may be allowed to rest and cook dinners, and 
when the other column has passed and the road is clear, the 
march may be again resumed. 

If a change in the direction of the march on the following 

* The hours of marching off are, putting aside cases when troops have to 
arriye at their destinations at stated times, made to yary according to the time 
of year, the weather, and the waj in which the men, etc., are housed. An earlier 
start can be made from birouacks than from cantonments. 
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day appears more than probable, the various forces should be so 
distributed as regards cross roads and communications, as to 
enable them to march oS either in the original or new direction, 
without having to make anj considerable detours, or anj 
material alteration in their formations. 

If the army or force is in close contact with the enemy, the 
presence of the latter may often directly affect the choice in the 
marches to be ordered, inasmuch as it must frequently be first 
of aU decided whether he is to be compelled by force to quit 
certain positions or points where he has established himself, and 
which we either intend to occupy, or beyond which we wish to 
continue our advance. Taking again the case of a retreat, 
an army or force may be often obliged either to continue to 
retire for a greater distance than was originally intended, or 
turn and show fight to avoid being pressed any further by the 
pursuing enemy. 

Whether in either case an engagement is to be risked, or 
whether we are, when retiring, to simply leave the position to 
be attained by the retreat of our forces as a question to be decided 
at the pleasure of the enemy, must always depend on circum- 
stances. In most cases the General Commanding-in-chief issues 
his orders on the subject. These, in order to avoid all uncertain 
action in the arrangements of his subordinate leaders, and 
prevent any crossing or colL'sions between the various columns 
on the march, should give, in addition to the points that the latter 
should endeavour to attain, certain lateral limits to the move- 
ments of each column (so far as the whole force has been divided 
into columns by the General holding the command in question) ; 
but with these, the orders for the marching, halting, quartering, 
and even feeding of the troops, would be so intimately connected, 
that in fact, not only the roads, but also the towns, villages, 
etc., situated on or near them, would have to be assigned to 
the troops forming the various columns. 

To each of the latter, there would consequently be given a 
strip of country, so to speak, running in a direction parallel as 
far as possible, to that of the general movement being executed, 
and within this the troops forming the column would have the 
exclusive right of using the roada» quartering on the inhabitants, 
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and even reqiiisitionmg supplies, but at the same time would be 
called upon to provide for all patrolling and outpost duties, main- 
tain order, etc., within the rayon in question. During active opera- 
tions the limits of the latter would be practically determined and 
fixed by the roads intersecting the country ; for (putting aside 
battles, and even in these, the bulk of the forces taking part 
arrive on the spot by the roads of the country), mardimg 
practically then takes place day after day, and everything else 
must for the time being, be made of secondary importance. 

It would be wrong as a rule to take a main road as marking 
the line of demarkation between two such rayons, even though 
the road in question be distinctly assigned to the use of the 
troops in one of these only ; for all by-roads and lateral com- 
munications in the immediate neighbourhood of a high road 
belong, so to speak^ to it Bivers or streams, wooded tracts, 
ridges or chains of hills, in fact all features running in the 
general direction of the movement, and ofiPering in themselves an 
obstacle or impediment to the march of troops, form much better 
natural lines of demarcation in a large tract of country over 
which an army or force ia to pass. 

By choosing these as forming natural limits between each 
strip of country, it would rarely happen that any practicable road 
were not taken advantage of. 

The subordinate leaders have next to redivide the country 
in the rayons assigned them by the Commander in chief, among 
the forces they command. 

It would be absolutely impossible in the case of a large 
orce for a single authority, i.e., the Commander in chief, to xmder- 
take aU the detail connected with this — ^that is, draw up aU the 
necessary arrangements for marching in separate columns on 
points more or less connected with each other, and make at 
the same time the best use of the roads of the country. This 
can, in fact, only be carried out by the strict application of the 
principle of the division of labour, by which all parts of the 
military machine do their separate share of the work, and co- 
operate with the leading or directing power, in attaining the 
common end. 

The authority of the General commanding all the forces 
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concerned is only called upon to act in the matter of issuing 
detailed orders, when there appears a possibility of one columu 
interfering with the movements of others ; as for instance, when 
a certain defile has to be passed by more than one of the latter, 
or when it is impossible to avoid one line of march crossing 
another, etc., etc. 

In the first case, the hour at which the leading troops of 
each column are to be in readiness at the commencement of the 
defile, must be stated in orders. Another plan has sometimes 
been proposed, and that is — ^to fix the hour at which the tail of 
each column must have cleared the defile ; but to carry this 
out in the case of a column following in rear of another, becomes 
next to impossible in the case of the former, or at any rate, can 
only be carried out by enormous exertions on the part of the 
troops, as soon as the leading column ceases &om one cause or 
another, to be punctual in its movements. Besides, it is evident 
that when the order fixes the hour at which the head jof the second 
column is to be in readiness to enter the defile, the leading 
column is at the same time informed as to when its tail is 
expected to have cleared it. A tareful estimate of the time taken 
by each column to clear the defile in question, is as necessary 
in one case as the other. 

A crossing in the lines of march must not lead to a crossing of 
the columns on the march. This is a matter to which attention 
cannot be too strongly drawn, though it might hardly be thought 
necessary to counsel precautions against mismanagement of 
such a glaring and self-*evident nature. It is clear, in fact, that 
the loss of time entailed on one column or part of a column that 
is obliged to halt, is at once given by the length of the other 
column that continues to move on, and its rate of progression. 
If both columns are pressing on, the arrangements which cause 
them to cross each other on the march — and it may possibly 
happen at a moment when they are deploying into an alignment 
for battle — can only be considered faulty beyond all measure. 

Every consideration that would appear in any way to justify 
an order entailing such a mishap, must at such a moment 
be put aside. It would be just as reasonable, indeed, at a 
critical moment like this, to bring a corps or regiment that was 
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marching far back in the column, to the front, and for this 
purpose cause all the remainder to halt, merely for the sake of 
having that particular corps or regiment to lead the way. 

It is sometimes next to impossible to prevent the lines of 
march of two columns crossing each other* After a decisive 
battle has been fought, and especially when the reserves have 
been engaged, the troops may easily find themselves, at the 
close of the engagement, occupying positions alongside each 
other on the ground, very diflferent from those they previously 
occupied alongside each other on the march. Before continuing 
the advance on the following day, it must therefore be decided 
whether the troops in first line are to be left in the order in 
which they stand on the ground, in which case the lines of 
march of their respective baggage, trains, etc* — in a word, their 
communications — must cross each other in rear* 

When such an alternative has to be settled, it may be said 
to be almost invariably better to revert to the original order in 
which the troops in first line were marching before the action, 
and this cannot be done without a certain amount of crossing 
in. the lines of march. It does not follow, however, that the 
columns themselves should cross when on the march, for care 
must be taken that the hours of marching off are so ordered 
that no column when on the march, is obliged to halt because 
its line of march is crossed by another. The inconvenience of 
such an occurrence may sometimes, to a certain extent, be 
avoided by fixing the point of crossing of the lines of march, 
near the bivouacks of one of the columns, or place where it is to 
be assembled in the reiidezfvous formation. It can then cross the 
line of march of the other column in this formation,* or in 
something like one-tenth of the time, and only cause it to make 
a comparatively short halt. 

If these considerations are ignored and the necessary precau- 
tions neglected, the troops suffer the consequences in being 
unnecessarily fatigued whilst kept on their legs on the roads 
during long delays, in addition to which very disagreeable 
disputes are almost certain to arise between the officers com- 
manding the different columns, as nobody in such cases cares 

* This of course assumes the ground on either side of the road to he open. 
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of his own free will to quietly yield and allow another to con- 
tinue his march. Crossings in the line of march that are 
unavoidable must consequently be foreseen, and all evil conse- 
quences avoided by the most careful arrangements of those in 
superior authority. 

3. Pbecautions against Surprise, Accidents, etc. 

Eeference has already been made, when dealing with the 
strengths and composition of columns, to precautions that have 
to be taken on the inarch against surprise, the sudden approach 
of the enemy, etc., etc. Allusion was made at the time, to the wide 
field of action of cavalry, to the formation of advanced guards, to 
flanking detachments, etc. The detail of all such precautionary 
measures must be left to the independent action of the different 
officers in command ; they must be informed of the object and 
design contemplated by the movement that is being carried out, 
the order of march of the main body, and all that is known or 
conjectured as regards the enemy. 

It may, however, be often very desirable in addition to, and 
independently of, such measures, to order scouting parties under 
officers to be sent in certain directions with the express purpose 
of gaining information which the usual precautionary measures 
against surprise, etc. do not appear to give. In some cases, 
reconnaissances may be even made on railway engines. 

Those in supreme authority must not lose sight of the 
different conditions which exist between precautionary measures 
against surprise, etc., when on the march, and similar measures 
when halted. The importance of this is at once seen in the 
question of relieving the troops employed on outpost or detached 
duty for such purposes, which had always better be done before 
commencing a fresh march, or in the morning, than when a march 
is completed, or in the afternoon or evening. If it were done the 
other way, i.e,, inversely, there would always be a certain risk 
of suddenly interrupting for a time the advanced troops in 
following up any information or insight they might have been 
able to gain of the enemy's forces, etc. during the march, and 
which later on is, as a rule, anyhow, stopped by night. In addition 
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to this, the march on one daj often begins under ciicnmstances 
very different firom those under which the march on the preceding 
day was made. With a change in the aspect of affairs, less 
harm is done by a change in the executive. 

In marching in an unknown country it is very often advi- 
sable, especially when moving through tracts where it is very 
difficult to reconnoitre the way, such as wooded districts, etc., to 
employ guides krurwing the country. Maps do not always show 
roads and communications in a wooded country with sufficient 
accuracy to make mistakes impossible. In one's own or in 
a friendly country, to procure and make the best use of guides 
is attended of course with little or no difficulty; indeed, the 
services of even mounted men can nearly always be procured. 
But in an enemy's country any assistance of this kind &om 
the inhabitants of their own free will, must never be reckoned 
on, and it is sometimes even impossible to obtain the class of 
man required even by forcible means, from the very fact that 
there are none to be found. In using, however, a guide 
belonging to a hostile population, care should be taken that he 
is always strictly watched and guarded during the time he is in 
any way required, so as to at once detect and punish any inten- 
tional attempt on his part to mislead. In consequence then of 
the frequent opportunities that might be given a guide, of sud- 
denly making his escape, were he mounted, he must be made to 
walk on foot, and as a matter of choice, should be held bound 
by a rope. 

Guides of this description are consequently quite out of the 
question in the case of detachments of cavalry pushing rapidly 
ahead to reconnoitre ; and if the most advanced parties of cavalry 
must, therefore, find their own way unassisted, they can easily, 
having done this, furnish guides for the columns following 
them, once the order is given and the necessary arrangements 
are made for them to do so. 

It matters little or nothing of course, of itseli^ whether a 
column of route is formed right in front or left in fronts as in 
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deploying into line of battle, forming up in the rendezvans for- 
mation, or for bivouacking, it is of no importance whether a 
column has marched right in front or left in front. But the 
case is different when troops have to march off from their 
bivouacs, from a rendezvous formation, or from a formation taken 
up as a preUminary to an engagement; for in such circum- 
stances, especially when time is of any importance, the troops 
should march off from that wing which is nearest the Une of 
march to be followed. 

The same applies as much to large bodies of troops as to 
the small bodies which together form them ; thus, in the case 
of a Division, it may, under certain circumstances, be advisable 
for one brigade to be marching right in front, and the other left 
in front, if such an arrangement can be shown to carry with it 
any advantages of a tactical nature. Any gain of time must be 
looked upon in this light 

If there are no particular reasons for marching off in one 
formation more than the other, it is well to alternate the 
arrangement from time to time, so that the same troops do not 
invariably find themselves bringing up the rear. The tail end 
of a column is, in fact, the most tiring and disagreeable position 
for troops on the march, and the desirability or even the neces- 
sity for changing places or relieving the troops on the march, is 
therefore self-evident. A favourable opportunity must, however, 
be chosen to make these changes, as otherwise, certain incon- 
veniences connected with such a proceeding would soon be felt. 
It would, for instance, be very injudicious to make the change 
in question at the end of a day's march, when all the troops 
forming the column were echeloned along the road, either in 
bivouacks or quarters, for a distance corresponding to the depth 
of the column. To bring to the front troops that are at the 
moment bringing up the rear of the column, would entail on them 
a severe amount of additional marching, and they would cer- 
tainly much sooner prefer to remain at the tail of the column 
with all its disadvantages, instead. Changes of this description 
should be made, as a matter of choice, when the troops forming 
the column occupy or are aligned in the same bivouacks, or when 
a change in the direction of march is made after an important 

L 2 
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engagement, etc. — in a word, when a favourable opportunity for 
doing so presents itself. 

4. Forced Marches. 

The average day's march of a large army during a movement 
of any duration which does not include any long periods of rest, 
rarely exceeds 15 kilometres (lOf miles), and, as a rule, may 
generally be taken at somewhat less. This includes a halt every 
now and then for a day at a time. If this average be exceeded, 
the movement may be looked upon in the light oi forced marches. 
Without the use of railways, from which, indeed, seeing the 
enormous size of modem armies, assistance can alone be expected, 
forced marching can only take place for short periods, and then 
only by portions of an army at a time. 

With a view of obtaining the highest results in this particular 
question, — which in itself is perfectly legitimate — attempts have 
been made before now by military experts to arrive approximately 
at some conclusion, by establisliing certain theories founded on 
a somewhat arbitrary supposition of the relations that exist 
between the amount of work that men or horses are capable 
of, and the rest they require, and thence deducing certain rules 
for general application. These ideas have, however, now been 
completely abandoned. We must first — ^in each case that 
occurs — ask ourselves the question whether a forced march, i,e,, 
one that exceeds the average day's march, is absolutely 
necessary, how far and to what degree such forced marching is 
justified or called for by the military situation at the time, 
and whether the object to be gained is fuUy worth the expen- 
diture of fighting power inseparable from an undertaking 
of the kind. Once the case is perfectly clear, forced marches 
may be ordered, but they must be energetically carried out, and 
nothing neglected that may in any way spare fatigue on the pait 
of the troops. This is best done by using the best roads available, 
providing good accommodation and liberal supplies, and causing 
the packs of the infantry to be carried for them. 

There is, however, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, always a certain limit imposed by nature to the strength 
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of man or horse^ which cannot be exceeded without reducing 
troops to a condition utterly unfit for fighting, brought about by 
the reduction in numbers caused by the weak falling out and 
the total exhaustion of the strong. 

Let us first see what may be considered as the maximum 
distance that can be got over in a day, i.e., in the course of 24 
hours, taking the case of the best time of the year (spring or 
autumn), good weather and a start in the morning after an 
undisturbed night's rest. 

In the case of cavalry or furrse artillery only, if a start be 
made at about 6 o'clock in the morning, a distance of some 30 
kilometres (18| miles) can be got over by 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon. A halt till 3 o'clock in the afternoon next enables 
dinners to be cooked and eaten, and horses to be fed and 
watered, after which another stage of some 20 kilometres (12^^ 
miles) may quite well be got over by 7 o'clock in the evening. 
This gives a total distance of some 50 kilometres performed by 
the main body in 13 hours, and if the march is in the presence 
of the enemy, a far greater one in the case of those who have 
in addition to perform scouting and outpost duties. iN'one but 
cavalry in hard condition can, however, be expected to make 
marches of this description, and then only from time to time. 
To order the march to be again resumed at midnight, i.e., after a 
rest of some 5 hours, is a proceeding that can only be justified in 
cases of great emergency. But if it be determined on, an 
additional distance of some 30 kilometres may be got over by 
6 o'clock on the following morning, making the total distance 
marched in one day, or 24 hours, some 80 kilometres (50 miles). 
That the total distancet hus performed in the time given, may 
be otherwise divided into stages, according to circumstances, 
and that a march of the kind cannot be immediately repeated, is 
of course equally clear. Cavalry that have been marching from 
midnight to 6 o'clock in the morning, after the fatigue on the 
preceding day (having done 50 kilometres from 6 o'clock in the 
morning to 7 o'clock in the evening), cannot possibly undertake 
another march of 30 kilometres in 5 hours, without resting, 
and feeding and watering their horses. It wiU generally be 
found, in fact, that on the whole a greater distance can really be 
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got over in several dajs, by ensuring the troops as much as 
possible their night's night 

Infantry can, under favourable circumstances, and starting 
at 6 o'clock in the morning, get over some 20 kilometres (12^^ 
miles) by 10 o'clock in the forenoon* After a rest of about 4 
hours to cook and eat dinners, it is quite possible to march an 
additional distance of some 15 kilometres (9f miles) between 
the hours of 2 and 6 in the afternoon. This gives a total 
distance of 35 kilometres (21| miles) for the 12 hours of the 
day. If the march is again resumed at midnight, 15 kilometres 
may be expected to be done by 6 o'clock on the following 
morning, giving the total distance marched in the 24 hours as 
50 kilometres (31^ miles) — a march which, however, cannot be 
immediately repeated. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that when the days are 
long, the maximum distance that can be marched in 24 hours 
is greater than when the days are short ; for in the former case 
the heat generally accompanying long days, must not be for- 
gotten as having an exhausting effect on both men and hcn'ses. 

We may therefore take 80 and 50 kilometres (50 and 31^ 
miles) in one day (or 24 hours) as about the maximum effort 
of mounted and dismounted arms respectively, under favourable 
circumstances. K the march after this is to be resumed, a 
longer rest than usual must be allowed. Now even restricting 
this to 3 or 4 hours' duration, it is very evident that it would 
have been more advisable to have rested during the night and 
started later, or at about 4 o'clock in the morning, on the second 
day. The rest of some 9 or 10 hours during the night thus 
obtained, would have enabled the march to be continued from 4 to 
11 in the forenoon. We must not be surprised, however, if the 
distance performed in these 7 hours is not greater than that 
got over on the preceding day in 5 or even 4 hours. 

If the march is to be renewed in the afternoon, we can only 
expect to do the same distance as on the preceding day, by 
taking far more time about it, so that a full night's rest until 
6 o'clock on the following morning, now becomes absolutely 
necessary if the movement is to be continued on the third day. 

Thus we may assume from the above that the moMmum 
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distance that can be performed in two days (or 48 hours) is 70 
kilometres (43| miles) in the case of infantry, and 100 (62^ 
miles) in the case of cavahy, to which 15 and 30 kilometres 
(9| and 19^ miles), however, may be respectively added if the 
march is pushed on during the night between the second and 
third day till 6 o'clock in the morning, but this assumes the 
march to be then brought to a close for a time at any rate. 
Otherwise, if the troops have had their full night's rest, a 
distance of 30 and 40 kilometres (19^ and 25 miles) respectively 
may veiy well be got over on the third day, and the fourth day 
still see the troops in question in a fit state for marching or 
fighting. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat arbitrary assumptions that 
have been used in the above, and which should always be given 
a considerable margin tending to lessen the results arrived at, 
owing to previous fatigue and exposure, bad quarters and food, 
indifferent roads and unfavourable weather, it may as well be 
mentioned that a night march must be considered as only 
adding once for all to the maximum distance that can be done 
in the time, and reducing the amount of marching that can be 
done on the following day, in proportion. Consequently, if it is 
a question of forced marching for several days running, the 
regular night's rest of from 9 to 10 hours duration, will be found 
on the whole to increase instead of diminish the total distance 
performed. Very imsatisfactory results, in the long run, 
however, must be expected when, in the case of large bodies of 
troops, it may for some reason or another appear desirable to form 
up the whole force from column of route in one common 
" rendezvous " or bivouacking formation, either at the end of 
each day's march, or even during the long halt that usually 
takes place about noon. In the case of small bodies, or when 
a long column is formed up along the road in detachments at 
distances corresponding to the depths they occupy in colimin of 
route, both during halts for rest and on completing each daily 
stage, this consideration of course loses its importance. Again, 
in the case of small detachments, it is quite possible to enable 
longer stages to be performed if, especially in the case of the 
infantry, the men are relieved from the trouble of cooking their 
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food by being directly fed by the inhabitants on whom they are 
quartered, and are thus enabled to enjoy more perfect rest when 
halted. This, however, is a proceeding which is only possible 
when the bodies of troops marching are not too large, and can 
without fear of the enemy, spread themselves over a com- 
paratively wide extent of country, and consequently draw to the 
full extent on its resources both as regards food and shelter, 
the arrangements for doing this being, at the same time, pre- 
pared beforehand by the General Staff and IntendanturxK)mbined, 
covered by a force of cavalry pushed a day's march or so to 
the front. 

Picked bodies of cavalry and small detachments of infantry 
mounted on carriages can get over enormous distances in one or 
two days' march ; but owing to the numerical weakness of such 
bodies, the use of such detachments must always be one that would 
be rarely resorted to. They cannot well separate themselves for 
any length of time together from the main body to which they 
belong, and which naturally moves more slowly, unless they are 
constituted as flying columns. The latter, however, cannot be 
expected to perform very brilliant services, unless they are 
acting in their own country or can reckon on the support of the 
inhabitants, and experience shows that they constantly require 
a whole day's rest at a time. 

This, however, is equally necessary every fourth, or at the 
least, every fifth day in the case of a large force moving by 
forced marches, more especially with a view to replacing the 
wear and tear of maUrid, caused by a forced march of several 
days. This has more especial reference to the boots of t}ie 
dismounted branches and the shoeing of the horses, and it 
should be remembered that the wear and tear in question does 
not result from three or four days' marching, but from the 
distance that has been got over in these three or four days, it 
being equal, in fact, in many cases, to what would have been 
performed under ordinary circumstances, in some six or eight 
days. Again on days when troops have marched nearly double 
the usual distance, the men on reaching their billets are too 
tired, and have little time left to undertake such repairs, as 
they would, if the march were an ordinary one. 
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Fintdly, it may as well be distinctly understood that forced 
marches are impossible, except with highly disciplined troops. 
When troops are wanting in discipline, or in other words, when 
subordination to the will of the superior has not been so far 
instilled into their very nature as to make the will of the spirit 
stronger than that of the flesh, a large percentage of men are 
certain to fall out and be left in rear, in addition to, and 
independently of, the actual casualties that arise from accidents 
or unforeseen circumstances. In such cases, it is far better in 
the long run not to attempt too much. 

5. The Use of Eailways. 

We must be careful not to over-estimate the use of railways 
as a means of rapidly conveying large masses of troops from 
place to place during active operations. In the first place 
ordinary railway traffic cannot be entirely suspended for any 
great length of time, as the very existence of the civil popula- 
tion is, in many cases, to a certain extent, dependent on it. 
Consequently the military authorities, often after a long and 
tedious dispute, are, as a rule, only given a partial concession in 
the use of a railway, by virtue of which the use and resources 
of the line are placed at all times entirely at their disposal.* 
And again, if we b^ar in mind that the militaiy administrcUive 
authorities must always have by far the greater part of the 
available rolling stock at their disposal, to keep the army fully 
supplied with everything it requires in the shape of stores, but 
little often remains to the combatant authorities to enable them 
to move large masses of troops. 

The difficulties of the question are best seen if we take the 
case of an army occupying an enemy's country after successful 
offensive operations, when the railways of the country after 
being repaired and put in working order, have to be provided 
with both personnel and materiel brought from the invaders' 
country. On the other hand, when an army retires on its own 
soil in the face of an invader, the personnel and matdrid of the 
railways abandoned to the enemy either precede or accompany 
the retiring forces, and can be turned to account by the latter 

* This of couTbe refers to a friendly population. 
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on the railways that still remain at their disposal, so as to 
increase their capabilities of traffic. 

But no movement of troops on a large scale, such as takes 
place according to pre-existing arrangements, on the concen- 
tration of the army before hostilities commence, can possibly be 
expected to take place with the same regularity and despatch, 
when the arrangements have to be made during active operations. 
In the first case advantage is taken of the network of railways 
covering the country and the rolling stock that belongs to them, 
to convey the troops scattered in the various garrisons, by 
several through routes, straight to the rayon of concentration ; 
but in the second case, it is a question of moving a large 
concentrated force from one point to another, there being 
perhaps only one line, or at the most, very few lines of raQway 
available and provided with an adequate amount of rolling 
stock. 

When the force is small, but the distance it has to be moved 
considerable, as for instance, firom one theatre of war to another, 
a great saving of time may be effected by using railway 
transport. But it can very possibly happen that when the 
distances are short, and the forces to be moved large, not only 
may no time be gained by such a proceeding, but the inter- 
ruption of regular traffic on the lines of railway used, may 
actually in the end, bring about a considerable delay in the 
assembly of the whole force at the point or points whence it is 
to start on a new set of operations. 

The conveyance of large masses of troops by rail with 
improvised arrangements only, is, in fact, an operation beset 
with every kind of difficulty apart from the danger of inter- 
ruption by the movements of the enemy. There are of course 
cases where these difficulties would be less liable to be met with — 
as for instance, in the defence of a line of coast, when the convey- 
ance of troops from one point to another is a matter that can 
be foreseen, and steps taken for carrying out the operation with 
certainty and despatch. 

The arrangements that are necessary for the movement 
of troops by rail, of this or any other kind that may have to be 
undertaken whilst operations in the field are actually going on. 
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are made on precisely the same principled that apply to the 
concentration of an army before the commencement of hostilities. 
If both the line and stations of a railway are perfectly safe 
from attack, there is no reason why, comparatively speaking, 
small bodies of troops should not be conveyed by rail to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the very battle-field itself, in 
support of the force that is actually engaged with the enemy. 

6. On the Transport of a Large Force by Sea, 

Our reason for including in this work the question of the 
transport of troops by sea, does not merely rest on the fact that, 
owing to the great strides that are taking place in the growth 
of the Grerman Navy, it is quite possible that in some future 
war we may see a German Army conveyed by sea to the attack 
of an ememifs coast. 

In the first place, the subject is ultimately connected with 
the defence of our own shores, inasmuch as the embarkation, 
transp<H*t, and disembarkation of an enemy's forces, are neces- 
sarily concerned, and, though admitting that these are matters 
more intimately connected with the naval profession, still 
a general knowledge of the subject, taken as a whole, is very 
desirable in the case of officers of the General Staff. 

First of aU comes the selection and fitting ovJt of vessels as 
troop-ships. When a navy does not comprise vessels specially 
built and fitted out for the purpose, either certain men-of-war 
must be converted from fighting ships into transports, or 
merchant steamers must be fitted out as such. A vessel cannot 
be both a fighting ship and a transport. A man-of-war cannot, 
owing to her peculiar build, carry as many troops as a merchant 
vessel of the same size. The latter class of ship is consequently 
much to be preferred for carrying troops, and the larger the 
vessel is, the better. 

The largest should be chosen for the infantry, as the breaking 
up of tactical units is thereby as much as possible avoided ; and 
infantry, it should be remembered, disembark much faster than 
any other arm. The next vessels in size should be used to 
convey horses. The number of horses accompanying an expedi- 
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tion by sea should always be reduced to a mmimum, and they 
should not be conveyed in small vessels, owing to the lively 
motion of the latter in a seaway ; such craft are best reserved 
for canying stores. 

A vessel must of course be specially fitted up internally for 
the troops she is to carry. In almost every case it is necessary 
to fit her with either one or two decks (half or whole), having a 
clear height between decks of at least 2*5 metres (8-ft.), besides 
which, she must be temporarily fitted up with cabins, horse stalls, 
arrangements for ventilation, additional cooking and latrine 
accommodation, places set apart as hospitals, etc. 

The ntunber of men, horses, or guns that a vessel can be 
fitted up to receive, depends of course on her tonnage. This 
depends on her size and build. Taking the height between decks 
as 2 '5 metres (8-ft.), the necessary deck surface may be taken 
as from — 

1*2 to 1'4 square metres (13 to 15 sq. (t) for a man. 
4-8 to 50 „ (51^ to 54 „ ) „ horse, 

and taking the height between decks as 1*8 metres (5ft. lOin.) — 
6 sq. metres (64^ sq. ft.). • • . for a gun. 
3 » (32^ „ ). . .. „ limber. 

From the number of decks and their surface, the men, horses, 
and guns that the ship can carry may thus be ascertained. An 
approximate estimate may also be made from the tonnage of 
the ship alone, taking a man as requiring from 1^ to 1^ tons, 
a horse as four men, a large waggon as six men, a fiilly horsed 
battery as 800 men, and a squadron as 800 men. 

One of the large German Transatlantic steconers could, if 
fitted up as a troop-ship, cany according to these calculations, 
a battalion, squadron, or battery in addition to her own crew of 
120 or 130 men. These vessels are 340 feet in length, 40 feet in 
beam, and draw about 20 ft. of water. Smaller vessels from 230 
to 260 feet in length, 30 to 36 feet in beam, and drawing from 
16 to 20 feet of water, could carry about two-thirds of a bat- 
talion, etc., and still smaller steamers which could only be fitted 
with a single deck, only a third. 

Care should be taken when conveying a force of mixed arms 
by sea, to avoid as much as possible breaking up or dividing 
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organised tactical fonnatioiiB. In the fint place it would prove 
exceedingly inconvenient on landing the troopa, and it wonld be 
veiy mnch more so if they were required to act immediately 
after landing. 

For landing troops, transports mnst be provided with certain 
appliances. The most important of these are troop-boats and 
steam launches ; the former are for disembarking infantry, and 
the latter chiefly for towing prahms and rafts specially prepared 
for conveying horses, guns, and stores ashore to the landing 
piers ; the latter should be made on the beach, directly it has 
been seized and occupied. They would, as a rule, be made 
by the ships' crews,* supplemented by any engineers the force 
might contain. 

A large merchant steamer carries eight boats as a rule, but 
no steam lannches. If such a vessel were fitted np as a troop- 
ship, she should be provided with t«i boats and a steam launch. 
The fighting ships accompanying a fleet of transports, would of 
conise put their boats and steam launches at the disposition 
of the troops when landing. Prahms and rafts would have to 
be put together in the water alongside, the necessary materials 
having been prepared and carried on board. A prahm or raft 
should be large enough to take a folly horsed field gun together 
with its gun detachment, or 50 men, or 10 horses with their 
riders, and should not draw more than from 18 to 20 inches of 
water. If the rafts, etc., are deep in the water, the landing piers 
must be made longer ; their length in the first place, of course, 
depends on the character of the beach. 

As a means of ascertaining the latter as well as for other 
reasons too evident in themselves to require explanation, a 
landing must always be preceded by a reconnaissance of the shore. 
The gun boats and despatch vessels sent ahead for this purpose, 
have in the first place to find out how far irom the shore the 
4 fathom line runs, and how near in-shore there is a depth of 
some 4 or 5 feet. The first is necessary as determining the 
anchorage of the transports (which draw some 2 fathoms or 

* The ciewB of mercliant •teamen employed aa troop-ahips would be brought 
up to the fall ftrength alieadj referred to (120 to ISO men in the case of a large 
yeuel), bj detachments from the Imperial Vatj. 
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18 feet of water), and the piers should be carried out firom 
the shore to at least a depth of 4 or 5 feet, so that prahms or 
rafts can always approach, even if there is a sea on. 

Landing operations are of course facilitated when both the 
outer and inner depths referred to are close in shore. 

When the landing place has been fixed as the result of the 
reconnaissance made of the coast, the gun boats and despatch 
vessels acting as daireurs, together with some ship's boats, take 
up a position marking the anchorage of the fleet of transports in 
one or two Unes. As soon as the latter arrive, the vessels 
keeping three ship's lengths apart and the lines two cables 
interval, the landing would at once commence. An ordinary 
boat can take on an average, SO infantry soldiers. Thus a laige 
steamer provided with ten such boats could send some 450 men 
ashore at one trip in these, and on, say, 3 prahms towed by 
steam launches. The time taken by the journey of course 
depends on the distance the vessels are anchored from the phore, 
and the weather. Supposing the latter to be favourable, and the 
transports to be lying some 1,000 yards from the shore, the 
following may be assumed : — 

a. For prahms : 15 minutes to load, 15 minutes to be towed 
ashore, 10 minutes to unload, and 10 minutes for the return 
journey, giving a total of 50 minutes for each trip. 

K For boats : 25 minutes to load, 20 minutes to be rowed 
ashore, 15 minutes to unload, and 15 minutes to be rowed back 
to the ship, giving a total of 75 minutes for each trip. 

In the case of horses and carriages, the time required is con- 
siderably more. 

The time required to land a battalion (1,052 mien, 36 horses, 
and 7 carriages) would, according to the above, be about six hours, 
but an hour might be saved if the men were landed at once, and 
before the piers were built; in this case they would have 
to step out of the boats and wade ashore. 

Small detachments of infantry could be landed in &r less 
time, using all the resources of the men-of-war and transports, but 
the time taken in landing can never be reckoned on as less than 
that occupied by one trip ashore. 

It requires some five hours to land a squadron if the vessel can 
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work six prahms or rafts, and* have them towed ashore by 
steam laimches or row boats. Much the same time would be 
required for a battery under the same circumstances. 

Thus it may be assumed that, even under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, no landing on a large scale could be 
effected in less than six hours, reckoning from the time when 
the ships first cast anchor. But such an operation would be 
seriously retarded by anything like want of preparation, a long 
distance between the ships at anchor and the shore, difficulty in 
establishing piers on the beach, and bad weather. And should 
the enemy be able to concentrate and bring a strong force to 
bear on the point of disembarkation, the success of the expedi- 
tion may well be doubted. 

If the landing of the combatant portion of the force is 
successfully carried out, the first thing to be done is to push on 
without delay, and seize groimd, far enough at any rate to safely 
cover the disembarkation of baggage colunms, trains, and 
maUrid against any attack from the land side. Again, no time 
must be lost in establishing oneself firmly and permanently on 
the coast, so as not only to have a secure base for any further 
operations, but a safe retreat in case of failure, where the re-em- 
barkation of the expedition could be covered. It would be a real 
piece of good fortune if the place selected as the point of disem- 
barkation also fulfilled the latter conditions, or could be made 
to do so by any temporary works of fortification, etc. This, 
however, would be very rarely the case. 

Under certain conditions it might be advisable to try and 
seize by o, grand attack by sea and by land, some fortified place 
on the coast where there is a harbour or the mouth of a 
large river, but in any case the point selected as a base for 
further operations should be immediately fortified, and strongly 
occupied. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REST AND QUARTERS. 

A CEKTAIK amount of rest is indispensable for botli man and 
horse^ and this cannot be ignored for any length of time, even 
in time of war. For from the very fact that, owing to the 
peculiar conditions of the latter, troops are constantly prevented 
from enjoying regular and uniform periods of rest, it is the duty 
of every General holding a command to make a point of 
invariably giving his troops ample and unbroken rest whenever 
the circumstances of the situation may justify it. This means 
always avoiding night marches, night alarms, etc., as inter- 
fering with our nigMs rest to which we are, by nature, 
accustomed. 

The question of quarters or shelter is so intimately connected 
with that of rest, that it would be impossible to consider them 
separately. The better the troops are housed, the more perfect 
win be their rest, and consequently, the better the chance of 
preserving their health and strength. Thus bivouacking in the 
open air should never be resorted to unless absolutely necessary, 
and this point cannot be too strongly insisted on. Experience 
has shown, indeed, that more men are lost to an army by such a 
proceeding, especially in inclement weather, than by the hardest 
fought battles on record. 

Formerly when armies were comparatively speaking, small 
(up to the time of the French Revolution), troops encamped 
during the whole period of active operations, in tents which were 
carried either in special waggons or carts, or on pack-horses. 
On the approach of winter, hostilities ceased by a sort of con- 
ventional arrangement, and the opposing armies went into 
winter quarters where they were completed with men, horses. 
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and matiriel, with a view to renewing the contest in the spring 
of the following year. 

Again, even during the time of the year suited for military 
operations, armies after acting against each other for certain 
periods of time, were allowed by a kind of tacit arrangement to 
withdraw into what was termed quarters for refitting purposes 
{Erhohlungs Quartiere) which, though not justified by any actual 
truce or armistice, separated the combatants for considerable 
intervals of time in the interest (at least as was supposed) of 
either party. Under these circumstances, armies could be 
perfectly well kept in a healthy condition when sheltered 
in tents at a favourable time of the year; their small size, together 
with the methodical system of warfare practised in those days» 
enabling them to be accompanied by baggage trains meeting all 
their wants. 

The French Revolution, raising armies by the lev^e en masse, 
abolished tents, as enormous baggage trains would have been 
necessary to carry them, and would have seriously interfered 
with rapidity and freedom in manoeuvring armies. It was 
rightly argued, that Instead of having 6,000 horses carrying 
tents for an army of 100,000 men, it was better to have the 
same number of cavalry or some hundred additional horsed 
guns. The question of shelter from the weather was settled by 
adopting the system of quartering the mass of an army on the 
inhabitants, known as cantonments. Thus the burden of finding 
quarters for an army was taken from the shoulders of the 
military administrative authorities) and placed on those of the 
inhabitants ; and with the introduction of this principle, came 
also a change in the system of feeding armies, or the substitution 
of requisitions on the country in the place of magazines. 

BivouaxUdng was only resorted to when troops were kept 
ready for immediate action (as in the case of detachments on 
outpost duty), or when large masses were closely concentrated 
within, practically speaking, narrow limits (such as took place 
on the days preceding or following decisive actions on a 
large scale), and the villages in the neighbourhood were not 
sufl&ciently large or numerous to afford quarters for all. 

WirUer quarters are now, strictly speaking, no longer resorted 
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to. Decisive battles are soon fought between large armies, and 
even if final results are not brought about at a favou;rable time 
of the year, or should the war only break out on the approach of 
winter, the bad time of the year is no longer taken as an excuse 
for not commencing or carrying on the operations of war. 
Pauses during active operations constantly take place, it is true, 
at all times of the year, daring which troops may be refitted during 
short periods of rest in cantonments. But such pauses are only 
either the result of a regularly concluded truce or armistice, or 
are brought about by the fact that preceding events have 
caused the opposing armies to be widely separated, which 
means as a rule, a prelude to a fresh series of operations. 

Troops actually engaged in active operations in the field 
have sometimes to bivouack, and at other times are cantoned ; 
as a rule, however, a plan which may be described as a mean 
between the two methods is adopted, called by the Germans, 
" Ortschaftalagery This may be described as occupying to the 
full extent every house, etc., in a village for one night only, and 
causing the remainder of the force, for which there is no accom- 
modation, to bivouack in the immediate neighbourhood, or even 
in the farm-yards, gardens, etc., in the village itself, so as to 
take advantage of a certain amount of protection afforded 
against inclement weather, and turn to account any resources 
the place may be found to contain. 

Camps ai*e, however, still occasionally resorted to now-a- 
days when military operations are confined for any considerable 
time to the same place — such as happens, for instance, when 
blockading a fortress. The mass of the investing forces would 
be cantoned in villages, etc., but the main bodies or reserves of 
the supports would be hutted, and the bivouacks of the outposts 
would gradually become camps of straw or brushwood shelters. 

Tents may be used to accommodate prisoners of war during 
the summer, or when the weather is favourable, but on the 
approach of winter they must be replaced by huts. 

a. CiiNTONMENTS. 

Cantonments, both as regards the extent to which the 
villages, etc., may be occupied, the distribution of the different 
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axms, etc., and the necessary steps that have to be taken in con- 
sequence, must always depend in time of war, on the circum- 
stances of time and place in each individual case, and on the 
resources and character of the country. 

It would be quite impossible to explain by numbers the 
meaning conveyed by the terms " close *' or " extended " canton- 
ments. The first thing to be considered is, how much time shall we 
be allowed to collect and assemble a force from its cantonments, 
so that it may be ready to engage the enemy or carry out any 
other part of a military programme that may be assigned it. 
Upon this entirely depends the distance or degree to which it 
may be safe to extend the rayon of cantonment, and then 
whether the latter is thickly or thinly occupied, is merely a 
question of the number of houses and villages it contains. The 
principle of always scattering cantonments as far as the military 
situation permits, is a rule that always holds good. But it may 
often happen that in the practical application of this rule, we 
may be obliged to canton troops as closely as possible or even 
cause a certain proportion to bivouack> when it would be either 
unadvisable or dangerous not to consider tactical considerations 
of the first importance. 

On the other hand, cases may sometimes occur when, 
in order to procure good accommodation for troops that are 
much in need of rest and shelter, we may be fully justified 
in putting tactical considerations somewhat aside for the 
moment. 

All this may appear very vague, and is in fact so. Neverthe- 
less it may be quite possible to arrive at somewhat better 
defined conclusions if we endeavour to consider separately, as 
far as possible, the different circumstances under which troops 
have to be cantoned. Cantonments might thus be classed as : 
cantonments during the concentration of an army ; cantonments 
immediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities, or during 
operations, but whilst the army is not in the immediate 
presence of the enemy ; cantonments or " Ortchaftdager,*' that 
are changed on the march from day to day whilst active 
operations are being carried on ; cantonments lasting for a con- 
siderable time during the investment or siege of a fortress ; and 
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finally, cantonments occupied during a regularly concluded 
armistice. 

1. Cantonments during the Concentration of an Army* 

In this case we must first of all, in addition to providing 
food and comfortable quarters for the troops that may be still 
on a peace footing, turn our attention to the enemy, and consider 
what might be his probable line of action as well as that which 
we propose to take ourselves. On the latter mainly depends 
the choice of the rayon of concentration. The question of finding 
quarters for the army within the latter, is then a matter to be 
settled in conjunction with the civil authorities of either our own 
government or that of an allied country. The extent to which 
the country in question would be occupied, varies with the 
strength of the forces to be concentrated, the extent of country 
comprised within the limits of the rayon of concentration, and 
the facilities offered by the latter for quartering troops. As 
long as the commencement of hostilities is not absolutely 
close at hand, the rayon should be kept as widely extended 
as possible to be so far contracted just before hostilities break 
out, as to enable the troops to be rapidly assembled from their 
cantonments, and at once commence operations. 

When several Army Corps are cantoned in close proximity 
to each other, it is more advisable to place them alongside each 
other so that each occupies a narrow front and a great depth, 
rather than a front and depth of approximately the same dimen- 
sions. This is best explained by the following figures in which the 
arrows give the direction in which operations are contem- 
plated. 

* See remarks on this subject, Chapter, lY, pages 106 and 107. 
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According to Fig. A, a closer concentration when necessary, 
can be carried out by closing up the Army Corps on itself, but 
according to Fig. B, it would have to be done by closing up 
one Army Corps on another, in which case the cantonments 
vacated by the one in front would be re-occupied by the one 
in rear. Again in Fig. A, the Army Corps when closed up 
would occupy the same front as before, so that the duty of 
covering it could still be performed by the same troops, whereas 
according to Fig. B, troops belonging to Army Corps, III and 
IV, in second Une, would hav« to be brought forward to the 
extreme front and occupy positions in a country hitherto 
unknown to them. But it is precisely at this period of a 
campaign, when the frontier dividing the hostile armies cannot 
be too strictly watched, that a detailed knowledge of the 
ground occupied by the troops pushed to the front, is so essen- 
tially necessary. 

It is of course assumed that in the arrangement which we 
have shown is to be preferred, four good roads exist by which 
all four Corps could advance parallel to each other. But if there 
were only two such roads, and two Corps would therefore have to 
march on each, one behind the other, there would be no possible 
advantage in placing the Army Corps according to Fig. A, as a 
preliminary to commencing operations. The arrangement 
given in Fig. B, would in this case, be preferable, and it 
would be merely a question, shortly before the commencement 
of actual operations, of closing up each Army Corps on its 
own front in the direction of the two roads, the two leading 
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Corps thus forming a first eehdon, and the two following, a 
second. 

This example is sufficient to give an idea of the numerous 
and different considerations that have to be considered when 
apportioning a large rayon of concentration to the various 
Army Corps. 

In the case of a single Army Corps, or a body of troops of 
Bny size forming a tactical unit by itself, cantoning indepen- 
dently, the best form to be given to the rayon of cantonment is 
that of a square or circle, provided of course the peculiar 
topographical conditions of the country or suchlike considera- 
tions do not stand in the way. 

The distribution of the troops within the rayon chosen would 
take place according to the Ordre de Bataille, the character of 
the country being at the same time never lost sight of, so that 
no natural topographical feature offering an obstacle to the 
movement of troops is allowed, if possible, to sever or interfeia 
with the connection between bodies forming the same tactical 
unit according to the Ordre de Bataille, This consideration 
is sufficiently important to justify a slight variation in the 
degree to which the occupation of the different villages may be 
carried. 

As a rule, the two Infantry Divisions would be cantoned 
alongside each other, arranged rather according to their depth 
than their breadth. Their respective cavalry and artillery 
should be assigned cantonments in front unless, as it some- 
times happens, these are given to a Cavalry Division or Brigade 
which is attached to the Army Corps for quarters. In such a 
case, the Divisional cavalry and artillery would be assigned 
cantonments somewhat further in Tear. The Corps Artillery 
would also, in most cases, be divided among the Infantry 
Divisioi^s as a means of providing it with suitable quarters, and 
room would then be found for it with the rear detachments 
of infantry. 

Ammunition columns and trains would be given, as long as 
the cantonments were extended, distinct rayons of their own in 
rear of the Infantry Divisions. On the cantonments being drawn 
closer together, the mounted arms (cavalry and artillery) would 
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close up to the front, and certain cantonments hitherto 
occupied by the infantry might now be allotted to the first 
echdvn of ammunition columns and trains. 

Bridge trains should, if possible, be stationed near a river. 
They would thus be given an opportunity of practising bridging, 
and could, in addition, establish bridges at points where none exist, 
but where they would be nevertheless very desirable as long as 
the Army were cantoned in the neighbourhood. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the matter of 
choosing positions for the various head-quarters {ffaupt" 
qtuxrtiere and Stabsquartiere), The points chosen, in fact, can 
either greatly facilitate or seriously impede the transmission of 
orders. The head-quarters of an Army Corps should be in 
telegraphic communication with Army head-rquarters ; and it 
should moreover be given, as far as is possible, a central though 
somewhat forward position as regards the rayon of cantonment. 

Divisional head-quarters and the h^ad-quarters of the 
artillery and trains should be situated, as far as possible, 
centrally as regards their respective rayons, and near Army head- 
quarters : by this is not only meant being near as regards actual 
Ltence/but as regards the nature of the means of communi- 
cation. In other words, if the head-quarters of a Division were 
separated from its Army Corps head-quarters by a distance of 
some 20 kilometres, but connected with it by the telegraph, 
it would be practically nearer than if it were only 10 kilometres 
distant, but not in telegraphic comiuunication. 

We now have to consider the positions to be assigned to 
77iagazines and hospitals. When the necessary steps have not been 
taken in this respect by either the General commanding the 
Army or his officer in charge of " Communications " (Etappen 
behdrden), the most important point in the selection of these 
positions is their connection or communications with the 
railway, Eailways enable ffiagazines to be filled and hospittJs 
emptied. Consequently, the best position for these is actually 
on a line of railway. On the other hand, questions of locplity, 
such as healthy situations, plenty of open space ^a air, and 
convenience of position in the rayon of cantonment as regards 
the wants of the army, cannot of course be ignored. 
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No corps or regiment {Truppentheil) should, as a rule, be 
further than 10 kilometres (6^ miles) from a magazine.* In 
the case of hospitals, however, the distance may be considerably 
more, as depots for sick should always be established in towns 
and villages occupied by troops, by the surgeons belonging to 
them, for the reception of cases of slight sickness and those who 
are too ill to be moved In all cases of sickness which promise 
to last for a considerable time, the invalid should be removed to 
hospitals established further in rear. 

As a general principle, the establishment of mobile field 
hospitals is a thing to be avoided, although there is no reason 
why the medical personnd belonging to them should not be 
employed, if wanted, in any large cantonment hospitals that 
might be temporarily established. It is important in selecting 
positions for the latter, to bear in mind that it is well to choose 
places where there is a resident civil doctor either in the place 
itself, or in the immediate neighbourhood, so that on the troops 
quitting the country, the sick that are left behind may be 
handed over to his care. 

The above considerations have, it may be seen, mainly 
reference to the existence and welfare of the troops themselves. 
We have now to deal with points connected with the employ- 
ment of troops in the field, precautions against surprise, 
attack, etc. 

Let us first consider the question of fixing placea of alainn 
and assembly {Alarm und SammelplcUze). The first condition 
that the choice of such places must depend on is that, taking 
the case of the most unforeseen attack on the part of the enemy, 
the troops must be able to concentrate or assemble on them in 
absolute security. Thus in cases where there is no natural 
obstacle in the way of an enemy's advance, ensuring this being 
done with safety, certain steps should be taken with the same 

* The proviBion and park carriage columns (Froviant'xmd Fuhrparh kolonnen) 
may be used for replenishing the magazines from the railwaj stations and supply 
ing at the same time the troops in cantonments from the former, if the draught 
animals of the country are requisitioned to the fullest extent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the provision and such like columns would be cantoned or stationed 
either in the actual places where magazines are established or rery near them. 
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object, such as taking additional precautions against surprise, 
and keeping the cantonments of the troops at a respectful 
distance from the frontier. As regards the latter question, it 
appears desirable in any case to observe a free space or zone of 
from 6 to 8 kilometres, with the double object of avoiding any 
premature violation of the frontier, and giving the outposts 
suf&cient room, or a certain freedom of action. 

In other respects the points selected as '' places of alarm 
and assembly" must depend on the rayons of cantonment of 
each tactical unit. As regards this point it must be distinctly 
laid down in orders whether the different battalions, squadrons, 
and batteries are to proceed directly from their cantonments to 
the " place of alarm " of the Division, or first of all to the places 
of assembly of regiments, brigades, etc., as a preliminary 
measure. These preliminary places of assembly should always, 
if possible, be so chosen that the places of assembly of the 
higher tactical units may be reached without making any 
detours. 

Artillery must never proceed alone to the " place of alarm/' 
but should invariably be either accompanied by a special escort 
detailed for the purpose, or ordered to join a force of infantry 
or cavalry. 

As the assembly at a " place of alarm" naturally means the 
concentration of troops in a position ready for action {Bereit^ 
shaftsstellung), the remarks on this point that will be found 
further on in Chapter VIII, apply equally here. And if besides 
fulfilling the requirements considered necessary under this head, 
the place is well suited as a manoeuvring or exercising ground 
(UehuTigsplatz) for a large force, and there is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the '' place of alarm," a good military position 
(QefecMsstellunff) well adapted for defence against the probable 
attack of the enemy, these are additional advantages of the 
highest importance, and to which too much attention cannot be 
paid. The circumstances of the situation must always decide 
whether " places of alarm " are merely fixed for the Divisions, etc., 
or whether the whole Army Corps or, at any rate, its combatant 
portion, is to concentrate in every case of alarm, on a given 
point or position. As a rule, the latter arrangement is not one 
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to be recommended, especially in cases when the time that 
wotdd be occupied by the Divisions, etc., in assembling on their 
•'placesf of alarm," would be amply sufficient to enable the 
necessary orders as regards the further action of the troops in 
each separate case, to be issued. 

So long as war is not actually declared, the precaution of 
protecting the Army hy outposts may appear superfluous, inasmuch 
as the danger of an unforeseen attack on the part of the enemy, 
might seem sufficiently guarded against by the conventional rules 
of civilised warfare. The experience of past wars has, however, 
shown that in addition to deliberate attempts to violate the law 
of nations, conflicts are always liable to take place owing to 
misunderstandings or want of judgment, and these, if no pre- 
cautions are taken against surprise, may cause heavy loss to the 
side taken unawares. But in addition to these reasons, a certain 
amount of reconnaissance, outpost, and scouting duties is useful 
in preventing espionage, obtaining information on the move- 
ments, etc., of the enemy, and affording the troops practice, 
inasmuch as watching even the civil population accustoms 
troops to shake ofif the habits and customs of peace. 

Cantonments being then, as has been before stated, 6 kilo- 
metres (4} miles) at least from the frontier, alarm houses or 
posts {Alarm hauser) would be established in those lying in the 
extreme front, and small detachments would be pushed forward 
on the main roads leading to the enemy's fi'ontier. The latter 
then, taking every military precaution as if hostilities had 
actually commenced, would assist the authorities on the frontier 
in keeping a watch on the traffic, examine all persons passing, 
and arrest suspected individuals, especially those found when 
patrolling by-roads and paths. In such cases no single officer 
would be appointed to the command of all the outposts in the 
rayon occupied by the Army Corps ; the various detachments 
would rather, as a rule, be under the immediate orders of their 
respective Divisional Commanders, and from them receive all 
necessary instructions. 

All the various duties ensuring the safety of the Army, to 
which we are now referring, are often performed by portions of 
the first Cavalry Divisions that happen to be pushed forward to 
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the frontier ; and if these still occupy the same positions after 
the various Army Corps have moved up, the latter have only 
to afford the cavalry in their front a proper support by posting 
detachments of mixed arms in the right place. 

If the above is a sufficiently clear explanation to give an 
idea of how an Army Corps is cantoned, and the various steps 
that have to be taken in consequence, etc., etc., "we may now 
examine more closely the share of the work that falls to the lot 
on such occasions, of the General Staff. 

Directly the rayon of cantonment for the Army Corps is 
fixed, be it in accordance with Army head-quarter orders or by 
the direct order of the General conmianding the Army Corps in 
question, the officer of the General Staff specially detailed to 
make arrangements for quartering the Army Corps (in most 
cases the senior officer of the General Staff), would proceed at once 
to the rayon indicated for the Array Corps, accompanied by an 
employ^ of the Intendantur (or the Corps Field Provision 
Master), a military surgeon, an Adjutant, and a few clerks. 
During the journey he can, provided he knows the number of 
inhabitants of the different villages, always prepare some kind 
of project, though he may be totally ignorant of the amount of 
accommodation the district can afford. A map carefuUy kept 
up to date as regards railways and metalled roads, at once 
affords him a rough idea of choosing points for the establish- 
ment of magazines and hospitals. Once on the spot, questions 
of detail as regards both the latter, would be left to be settled by 
the Intendant and the doctor, whilst the General Staff officer 
would lose no time in fixing the distribution of the troops about to 
arrive, by coming at once to an arrangement with the various 
civil authorities concerned. The endeavour of the latter is 
always to equalise as much as possible the occupation of the 
various villages, and this is a point equally desirable as regards 
the comfort and welfare of the troops. But deviations from 
acting on this principle must constantly be made so as to 
distribute troops according to the Ordre de BataUle, and avoid a 
scattering of tactical xmits, 

The General Staff officer in question should take up his 
quarters for the time that he is engaged in this work — for 
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which, as a rule, there would be at the most but a few days 
available — at some point situated if possible on the railway,* or at 
any rate where there is telegraphic communication. He would 
then invite the civil authorities or their representatives to meet 
him there, and transact the necessary business, and he would 
not quit the place until the whole matter were arranged. The 
Adjutant attached to him can be sent, if necessary, on any 
ordinary mission that may appear sufiBlciently important, this 
officer being at the same time entirely at his disposal as regards 
indoor work. 

As soon as the distribution together with the Tables of 
Marches, are drawn up and completed, he would forward them to 
the Chief of the General StaJff, or as the case may be, hand them 
himself to the General commanding the Army Corps, on his 
arrival at the head-quarters of the latter.f 

The civil authorities should note everything that concerns 
them during the transaction that takes place. Extracts from the 
Tables of Quarters and Marches^ would be given to the difiTerent 
officers who precede the troops by 24 hours to take over or tell 
off the quarters (Quartiermacher), either by the General Staff 
officer or by the Station Commandant at the point of disem- 
barkation. These extracts, besides giving the necessary informa- 
tion concerning the corps or regiment to which they are addressed, 
should also state whether there are other corps with which the 
quarters on the march or cantonments have to be shared, as 
well as give the places where the commanding officers of such 
corps are to be quartered. 

From what has been stated, some idea may now be formed of 
the vast and responsible duties that the General Staff officer has 



^ In the caae of the oonoentration of the Army Corps by rail, it would be 
at the chief point of disembarkation (HauptausschiffungspunJct), 

f When there is time enough, it is always advisable to make a sketch, in 
which, by the use of coloured pencils representing the different arms, etc.,- the 
Tarious allotments can be at once clearly shown. 

{ The form used for Tables of Quarters is, as a rule, much the same as that 
used for Peace ManceuTres. A column is necessary to give the magazine from 
which the troops are to draw both rations and forage. Similarly the hospital 
ubich 11 to receiye their sick must also be indicated. 
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to carry out for hia Anny Corps in this matter. It would 
moreover hardly appear practicable to lighten his labour in this 
question by giving him the assistance of the Divisional General 
Staff officers, from the tact that there would be too many 
opposite interests always at work, which could only be satis- 
factorily and evenly balanced by one unprejudiced competent 
authority. 

The operation of cantoning a Cavalry or Independent infantry 
Division would be similarly carried out by its General Staff 
officer, who would have attached to him, if necessary, for the 
purpose, an employ^ of the Intendantur or* Commissariat, and 
the Divisional surgeon. In every case he must arrive on the 
spot before his Division, even when the latter has been tem- 
porarily attached to an Army Corps for quarters, so that no 
time may be lost in acquiring the necessary information.* 
Besides, he can be of no possible use to his Divisional General 
when travelling alongside him in a railway carriage, for all 
matters connected with the conveyance of troops by rail are 
entirely in other hands, and have nothing whatever to do 
with him. 

The next question, after completing the arrangements for the 
actual quartering of the troops, is to select " places of alarm " and 
" assembly," reconnoitre defensive positions, mark the line of out- 
posts, etc., etc. The results of his labours and investigations 
would be submitted to the Chief of the General Staff, or to the 
General commanding the Army Corps, in the presence of the 
former. 

Finally, the question of ensuring the safe and rapid trans- 
mission of orders and messages is a most important one, and 
must not for a moment be lost sight of. 

First of all there is the existing telegraphic and postal 
arrangements of the country, and the question of adding to their 
efficiency by employing the field telegraph detachments and 
the field post-office. Next, it may be often necessary to 
establish in places here and there, in conjimction with the 



* It IB eren adyisable, if at all practicable, to send tlie General Staff officers 
of DiTiBions forming part of Armj Corps, ahead of their respective Diyisions. 
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aboY e» and where ihere is no telegraphic commnnicaldon, lines of 
mounted relays* as a means of forwarding messages, etc, between 
the head-qoarteis of the Corps in question, and the head- 
quarters of the various bodies of troops forming part of it and 
acting under the immediate orders of the General Ck)mmanding, 
as well as perhaps in certain cases to communicate with Army 
head-quarters or the head-quarters of a neighbouring Army 
Corps. 

There remains the question of transmitting signals by means 
of lighted beacons. This visual mode of tel^^raphy which does 
not allow the nature of the message to be varied (the lighting of 
the beacon can only have some hard-and-fast meamng, in most 
cases giving an alarm), is becoming every day more a thing 
of the past, owing to the rapidity with which messages can 
be transmitted by more modem appliances. To prepare them 
properly often requires considerable time and trouble, they 
have to be very carefully watched and attended to, and in 
foggy or thick weather, cannot be depended oil At any rate, 
it would be exceedingly dangerous to trust entirely to them alone. 



2. Cantonments immediately PBECEDma the Outbbeak of 
Hostilities ; or during Operations, but not in 

THE immediate PRESENCE OF THE EnEMT. 

It has already been stated at page 172, that shortly i)efore 
the outbreak of hostilities, or at any rate, immediately war is 
declared, cantonments should be drawn closely together, so that 
the army can at once, starting from them, commence operations. 
Tactical considerations are consequently now of the first and 
highest importance. Putting aside, therefore, the fact that in most 
cases cantonments should be chosen that suit the composition and 
subdivision of a force, provision must, in the first place, be made 
for the interval that it is necessary to leave between the 
advanced guard and main body; and the limits to which the 



* See remarks on relays, pages 84, 85. " As long as war is not actnallj 
declared, and no alarm has as yet been giyen, there is no reason why the men 
should not ride without their kits." 
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rayon of cantonment may extend must at the same time be 
carefully laid down. 

The conditions to be fulfilled by cantonments imder these 
circumstances, are precisely the same as those in the case of 
finding quarters for a whole Army Corps whilst operations are 
going on, but the Corps in question is not moving in first Une, 
or in the case when cantonments are not to last beyond one day. 
In the latter case or so-called " cantonments on the march," of 
which more will be said presently, only the villages, etc., situated 
on or close to the main road along which the Corps, etc., is 
marching, would as a rule, be made use of, the force thus remaining 
echeloned along it ; the houses, etc., would then be occupied with 
troops to the utmost extent, and a certain proportion would have 
in many cases to bivouack. Let us therefore, first of all, deal with 
cantonments of a more extended character, whilst operations are 
going on, or shortly before they commence. 

The conditions upon which these depend, must also be of an 
exceedingly varied character. Beside^ topographical features 
which, if taken advantage of, may afford a certain amount of 
protection, there is the proximity, strength, state of preparation, 
and supposed intentions of the enemy, all of which have to be con- 
sidered. For instance, the advance of the 3rd Army and Army 
of the Meuse on Paris, after the capitulation of Sedan, was made 
under circumstances justifying proceedings very different in 
character to those that had to be adopted in the movements 
that immediately preceded the battle. We shall consequently 
content ourselves with pointiag out those tactical requirements 
which we must invariably endeavour to fully satisfy. 

To ascertain the distance that should be left between the 
advanced guard and main body> We must first of all reckon the 
time that would be taken in sending the news of the approach 
of the enemy from the outposts to head-quarters, and from the 
latter to the troops in cantonments, together with that enabling 
the latter to be alarmed, assembled, and marched to the '' rendez- 
vous.'* This, the total time required, must be safely guaranteed by 
the resistance that would be offered by the advanced guard in re- 
tiring on the main body. But as misunderstandings, mistakes, and 
accidents may greatly prolong the time reckoned on, it is always 
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safe to only reckon on the time that would be allowed if the 
advanced guard simply retired without offering resistance. 
Taking again the case when the advanced guard is to be 
supported by the advance of the main body, in the position it 
holds, the latter must be of exceptional strength, or outposts 
must be pushed sufficiently far in the direction of the enemy, 
to enable early tidings of the approach of the enemy to be 
given. 

When retiring, it is well to remember that in addition to 
the time required for assembling the main body, a certain delay 
must also be allowed to enable it to get into column of route — 
expressed by the length of road occupied in this formation by 
the strongest column. Consequently the interval that separates 
a rear guard from the main body, must for this reason alone, be 
greater than that lefb between an advanced guard and main body. 

It may then be inferred that when in dose proximity to an 
enterprising enemy, extended cantonments, such as afford a 
roof of some description or other to all troops not actually 
on outpost duty, are ahnost a matter of impossibility. It is 
only by pushing masses of cavalry far to the front, by means 
of which alone we are enabled to know for certain the distance 
that separates us from the enemy, that we can have recourse to 
cantonments of this kind — a matter of the greatest importance, 
both as regards the welfare of the army and the question of 
maintaining it in fighting condition. Troops must not, however, 
expect the same ease and comfort imder these circumstances as 
in ordinary times of peace. The area in fact, over which can- 
tonments may be scattered, is after all, a somewhat restricted 
one. For even let us suppose a Cavalry Division pushed a good 
day's march (20 to 30 kilom., or 12^ to 13| miles) to the front 
and covering us, it must always be possible to concentrate the 
Army Corps (or even perhaps an Army) in the course of a day, 
so that a battle may be fought with assembled forces on the 
following day. If this condition be strictly carried out as regards 
every point comprised in the rayon of cantonment, the latter 
must not exceed a circle, . the diameter of which is about 
22^ kilom. (14 miles), or a square of some 22^ kilom. a side. 
Within the space thus comprised, or from 400 to 500 square 
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kilom. (154 to 195 sq. miles), there are generally in a well culti- 
vated country, some 3,000 to 3,600 fire-places or hearths to be 
found (without reckoning towns of any importance). This in the 
case of an Army Corps on a war footing, would give from 12 to 
15 men per fire-place— or quarters which in time of peace we 
should consider excessively close. 

Things however, have to be done oh a vastly grander scale 
in time of war> and it should not be forgotten that a much 
larger force than an Army Corps has often to be assembled in 
the space above alluded to, and, as it frequently happens, more- 
over, the amount of accommodation, i.e., the number of fire- 
places in it, is considerably less than that we have given. 

Under such cii*cumstances, it is a great advantage if the 
points, on which the troops are to be assembled in the course of 
a day, are confined to the coimtry situated near the centre of 
the rayon of cantonment. The latter may then be twice as 
broad as it otherwise would be, and this advanta<(e is, of course, 
of still greater importance when several Army Corps have to be 
brought within the space referred to* 

Otherwise, and as. a general rule, the best form that can be 
given the rayon of cantonment, is that approaching as nearly as 
possible a circle in shape with the points of assembly of the main 
bodies situated near the centre, and as a matter of choice, some- 
what in advance of it* When acting on the defensive, this would 
often be the position previously prepared to accept battle in. 

In cases where it is impracticable to give the rayon an 
approximately circular form, it should be given a greater depth 
than breadth; a force thus cantoned is better ecfieloned, 
both for offensive and defensive purposes, than if it were 
disposed on a broad tront. Thus a large rayon of cantonment 
intended to be occupied by several Army Corps, would be sub- 
divided among them, so that the different Corps stood alongside, 
and not behind each other. 

Theposition of Jiead-quarters should be chosen entirely with a 
view to rapid communication with Army head-quarters, and 
the quickest possible reception of news from the advanced 
guard or, as the case may be, outposts. The best situation is 
consequently a central one, and well to the front, without being 

VOL. II. N 
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absolutely exposed. The head-quartera (Stabsquartiere) of the 
forces immediately under the orders of the General Command* 
ing the Corps, would be established at points in accordanoe with 
the principles laid down at page 175. 

The positions far magazines and hospitals must always 
depend to a great extent on the existing communications of the 
country, as well as on the facilities offered by the latter itself 
and the different villages, for their establishment. If but little 
can be expected in the latter respect, the work both of filling 
and forwarding magazines by railway, and of coUecting and 
removing the sick to the rear, has to be almost entirely 
performed by the authorities in charge of "Communications" 
{Etappen behorden). 

Let us now examine the duties that are performed by the 
General Staff in the case of cantonments of the kind under 
discussion. 

The Chief of the General Staff (of the Army Corps) would 
mark off the rayons of cantonment for the 2 Infantry Divisions, 
but the allotment of quarters to the troops forming the latter, 
being the special duty of their respective GeneraL Staff officers, 
woidd be entirely left to them. It would be at the same time 
stated, whether the rayons allotted to the Infantry Divisions 
are to provide, in addition, for portions of the Cavalry Division 
(if there be one temporarily attached to the Army Corps), or of 
the Corps Artillery, or of the first echelon of columns and trains. 
In many cases the cantonments of the Corps Artillery would be 
clearly laid down by the Corps Commander, and instructions 
given at the same time as regards the strength of the infantry 
that is to jointly occupy them. If the Army Corps has an 
advanced guard of its own, the General commanding the Corps 
would have also to assign the latter a rayon of cantonment; 
otherwise, i.e., when each Division forms its own advanced 
guard, the matter of assigning cantonments to the advanced 
guards, would be left to the respective Divisional Commanders. 

The co-operation of the Civil Authorities in delimiting thei 
rayons of cantonment and distributing the troops among the 
various villages, etc., is as a rule, out of the question, owing to 
the little time available in these matters ; nevertheless, it is 
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always well, when allotting quarters to troops in a village, etc., 
to have recourse to the head man (Ortsvorstand). Joint trans- 
actions with the General Staff only take place in such matters, 
in the case of very large towns which can accommodate a Division 
or more. The town would, under such circumstances, be sub- 
divided into quarters or districts, and allotted to the various 
corps, regiments, etc. 

As regards the matter of outposts, the most important 
questions to be considered, next to the peculiar circumstances of 
the military situation at the time, is whether we intend or 
expect to occupy the cantonments in question for one or two 
days, or even for a longer period. The longer the force remains 
in the same place, the thicker should the outposts be, the 
more systematic theip general arrangements, and the greater 
the care that the duties are efficiently performed. According 
to the circumstances of each particular case, a mean can always 
be arrived at somewhere between the system of outposts that 
would be used from day to day on the march, and those that 
would be posted when besieging or blockading a fortress, this 
mean having a tendency to one or the other of these extreme 
cases, which we shall presently investigate. To establish an 
imbroken line of pickets and vedettes is a proceeding which 
is very rarely necessary. But on the other hand, provision 
must always be made for offering serious resistance at certain 
points, especially defiles. Strong detachments provided with 
artillery should consequently be posted at such points, and 
these should push their outposts b^ond the natural obstacle, 
etc., in question, presented by the topography of the country. 
In certain cases it may be necessary to take steps to destroy 
the roads, etc., by which the enemy may approach. 

When a strong force of cavalry is well in advance, or more 
than a day's march ahead, the duties of scouting and recon- 
noitring naturally form its chief occupation, thereby ensuring the 
safety of the forces in rear against surprise and sudden attack. 
The Army Corps cantoning in rear of it must in this case, bo 
first of all so disposed as to afford proper support to the 
cavalry in its front, and secondly, undertake the protection of 
its exposed flank, etq. For this purpose it would detach, with 

N 2 
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the necessary instructions, a force exceptionally strong in cavalry, 
or indeed composed entirely of this arm, to hold some important 
point (such as the junction of several roads), where it would take 
up a position, using every military precaution, and reconnoitre for 
a distance of a day's march) the ground beyond, but especially 
in the direction whence danger is most to be apprehended. 

It is the duty of the officer of the General Stafif to consider 
aU such matters and bring them to the notice of the Army 
Corps or Divisional Commander, as the case may be. The 
written orders that would be issued on the subject, should not 
contain any imnecessary detail as regards its execution ; this 
should rather be entirely left to the officer commanding the 
advanced guard, special detachmenti or outposts. These officers 
need ovly, so far as the question of covering the Army Corps is 
concerned, be informed of the extent of the rayon occupied by 
its cantonments. On this depends the interval that should be 
observed between advanced guard and main body, and the 
distance from the former to which the outposts should be 
pushed. 

It is moreover sometimes necessary, with a view to making 
reconnaissances unccmnected with the position and character of 
the cantonments occupied, but which have a more or less 
definite object connected with the next day's proceedings, to 
indicate certain points on which cavalry patrols under officers, 
etc., sliould be sent. 

When orders have to be issued by the Greneral commanding 
the Army Corps on establishing magazines or hospitals, the 
General Stafif must first confer on the subject with the Field 
Intendant or the Army Corps Surgeon. A similar rule must be 
observed in the case of the General Stafif officers belonging to 
Cavalry or independent Infantry Divisions* 

3. Cantonments (oe Ortschaftdager) cfiANGED from day to 

DAY ON THE MARCH WHEN NEAR THE EnEMY. 

By these are meant the l^st and quarters which troops 
endeavour to obtain from day to day during active operations, 
either after fighting or marching, keeping at the same time a 
close "touch" of the enemy. Under such circumstances to 
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command a free intermediate space or zone of approximately 
a day's march in breadth, by pushing cavalry to the front, is often 
out of the question. Consequently, the Army Corps or Divisions 
in first line, must be kept in a more perfect state of preparation 
for fighting, and every precaution should be taken to prevent 
the daily marching powers of the whole force being impaired by 
allowing certain fractions being moved to any distance on either 
side of the main direction of advance, on the plea of obtaining 
better quarters. The intimate connection that must therefore 
exist between the marching and fighting formations of a force, 
and the system that may be adopted for finding it quarters and 
shelter at such a period of active operations, together with the 
way in which outpost or scouting duties on the march must be 
closely connected and interwoven with those during the halt, 
are thus at once apparent, The residt of such considerations, as 
well indeed as practical experience in the field, has in fact, 
shown that troops can, in most cases, only use as quarters the 
villages and houseg that are situated either on, or about 1 or 2 kilo- 
metres on either side of, the road along which they are march- 
ing ; under these conditions, even supposing the force in question 
to be kept echeloTied along the road during the night in the 
formation in which it has been marching, or in that proposed 
for continuing the movement on the following day, it would be 
often quite impossible to get the whole force under the shelter 
of some sort of roof or other, though the buildings be crammed 
to the fullest extent. In spite, indeed, of the astounding 
numbers that we have often seen, under such circumstances, 
crammed into a village, when every hole and comer has been 
occupied, it must often happen that some, for whom there is 
absolutely no room, have to bivouack in the open on the out - 
skirts. The latter contingency has indeed to be accepted by 
the larger part of the troops when, from tactical considerations, 
the force cannot well remain echeloned along the road in the 
order in which it has been moving, but must be closed up on 
the leading troops, so as to be in a better position ready to 
engage the enemy. In this case the force may be said to 
bivouack, cantonments being only available for very few (Mas- 
senbiwaks). 
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It should nevertheless he constantly borne in mind^ that 
even in times of great emergency, the most closely crammed 
cantonment is always, as far as is practicable, to be preferred 
to the bivouack. Consequently, in the selection of halting 
places on the march, this principle must always be recognised, 
in the absence of course of any valid reason to the contrary. 

As regards the actual numbers that can be afforded cover in 
the various villages and farms, it is impossible to give in this 
work anything even like approximate figures. Troops occupy, 
in fact, every hole and comer where there is room for a man to 
lie down, without the slightest regard to the comfort or wishes 
of the inhabitants, and leave as few as possible outside. A 
lai^e chateau or country house with numerous stables, bams, 
sheds, etc., can thus afford cover to a larger number of men than 
a village inhabited by four times as many people. Villages and 
buildings in the country again, are to be preferred to towns, the 
houses in the latter being only as a rule suited for infantry. To 
ensure fair play in the choice of quarters to the various firactions 
forming a force, is a matter hardly possible, and the various 
troops must be content to take what luck brings them. If any 
particular body of troops is found to invariably fare badly in 
this respect, it can only hope for some compensation in the way 
of quarters, when things take a more regular turn. The 
regimental staffs must put up in the same places as their 
respective corps, regiments, etc. 

The position of magazines and hospitals cannot, it is unneces- 
sary to add, in the case under consideration, be chosen to meet 
the requirements of troops crammed into cantonments lasting 
for one night only at a time ; they must be placed more so as to 
agree with the general plans of operations contemplated for the 
particular period of the campaign, and cannot well therefore 
enter into the question we are dealing with under the present 
heading. 

The outpost arrangemerUs or measures to be adopted against 
surprise or attack, mainly depend on whether it is a question of 
seeking rest and shelter after an engagement or after a day's 
march, and whether all movements or active operations on 
the part of the enemy have ceased. To obtain correct infer- 
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mation as regards * the latter point, and afford at the same 
time a first line of protection to the army whilst at rest, is 
then at once the business of the cavalry that are nearest the 
enemy. If an engagement has been fought and a victory 
won, the enemy should be followed up with all the forces 
available. In thus continuing to deal blows at the morale 
and fighting power of the enemy's forces, lies the best method 
of ensuring perfect rest for our own, during the halt that would 
then take place. The duty of following up and watching the 
enemy may then be left to the cavalry, the main strength of the 
army keeping at a respectful distance. Between the cavalry and 
the main body (each Army Corps, etc., in rear), there woidd then be 
an advanced guard which would occupy all the main roads with 
detachments, and thus afford the cavalry in front a support to 
fall back on. These detachments must make themselves 
perfectly secure by trusting to their own outposts, the supports 
(SaiUieTis) of the outlying pickets being allowed in most cases to 
occupy " alarm quarters *' (Alarm quartiere)* 

After an unsuccessful action, it is usually desirable to at 
once retire witii the mass of our forces to a considerable distance 
from the enemy* This movement should be protected by a rear 
guard ; it should resist the enemy in any attempt to follow up 
his success, and thus enable the main body to rest during the 
night. The further back the main body has been able to retire, 
the more easy will it find the matter of cantoning.f The 
outposts of the rear guard should be strong, and serve as 
supports to the cavalry, which should, whenever it is practicable, 
be left next the enemy. 

If they are to hold in strength the roads by which it is 
supposed the enemy will make his chief advance, care should be 
taken that communication between the different detachments 
posted for this purpose, is securely kept up, the connecting 
chain being strong enough at the same time to prevent all flying 
parties of the enemy from breaking through. 

^ By this is meant keeping the soldier accoutred and ready to turn out at a 
moment's notice, much as if he were '* on guard.** 

t See remarks on interval to be observed between rear guard and main body, 
page 184. 
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But if the day's work simply comes to* a close by a halt of 
the forces on the march, it is essential that before they are 
allowed to settle down to rest, correct information should be 
obtained as to whether the enemy with whom the *' touch " has 
during the day, been either maintained or gained, has the inten- 
tion of doing the same. If this is found to be the case, and it 
is evident that the main body of the enemy's strength is in a 
position dangerously near, it becomes indispensable for us to know 
whether he is inclined to attack us, to retire, or to remain in 
such a state of preparation for immediate action as to oblige us 
to dispense with finding cover for our troops in cantonments. 

It is the business of the advanced parties of cavalry to 
obtain correct information in o^ight time on the above, and in 
the case of a retreat, to ascertain beyond doubt how far the 
enemy has followed in the order of march, or in other words, 
in a formation showing an intention of continuing the move- 
ment. It is only when all doubts as regards these points 
are cleared up, that something like a decision can be safely 
arrived at ; and the question must then be settled whether the 
enemy is to be attacked, whether his further advance is to be 
resisted, or whether it is deemed advisable to avoid coming to 
blows, by halting the main strength of our forces at a greater 
distance than was originally contemplated, or, as the case may 
be, withdrawing them further, so as to increase the interval 
separating the hostile forces. To enable troops to enjoy rest, 
but more especially to obtain some sort of cover in villages and 
buildings, there must be a considerable interval between the 
main bodies of the opposing forces ; in this space the outposts 
must show their activity, and by their vigilance prevent any- 
thing approaching to a surprise on the part of the enemy. 

It might perhaps be inferred, that if the action of one side 
depended upon that of the other — a supposition that has been ac- 
cepted as the basis of the questions that have just been discussed — 
the opposing forces, by waiting for each other's plans to be deve- 
loped, woidd neither of them be able to get any rest at all. As a 
matter of fact it sometimes actually happens, as the experience 
of past wars has shown, that both sides remain watching each 
other till nightfall. Whoever has witnessed this knows the 
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uncomfortable seusation such a state of affairs produces. The 
remedy indeed^ in this case, lies in having a cavalry superior to 
that of the enemy, either in numbers or skill, and able to be 
beforehand in getting full insight into its adversary's position, 
numbers, strength, movements, intentions, etc. In most cases, 
however, the circumstances of the military situation force one 
side or the other to adopt some more or less definite decision and 
immediate line of action, which are accepted to a certain 
extent willingly enough by the opposite side, thus very much 
reducing any delay in bringing matters to an issue. 

It is the duty of the General Staff, when once the situation 
is clear, to immediately seje to the constant and uninterrupted 
observation of the enemy, by pushing cavalry well ahead with 
short but precise instructions. Directions must also be issued 
as regards the places where the adyi^iced guard (or rear guard) 
and main body are to halt, and either canton, or partly canton 
and partly bivouack {Ortschaftdager), giving precise information 
as regards the villages, etc., to be occupied by the different 
tactical units, according to the " Ordre (fo BataUle " or 
particular organisation of the force in question at the time. 

These dispositions should be made as far as possible sts 
preliminaries to the measures ths^t are to be carried out on the 
morrow, especially as regards any alterations contemplated 
either in the direction of march or distribution of the troops. 
IN'ext, taking the reports sent in up to the last moment by the 
cavalry moving ahead of the force, directions must be given 
as regards any alteration that may be essential or desirable 
in the existing outpost arrangements, any special scouting 
parties to be sent under officers for particular purposes, etc., etc. 

It may as well be remarked here that any change in the 
disposition of the outposts as darkness comes on, may be taken 
as contributing in itself to extra or additional security, and this 
is especially the case when the enemy is not far off. Any 
enterprise the latter may have planned on what he has been 
able to learn and see for himself during the day, would in all 
probability at once meet with a check, if our outposts were un- 
expectedly come upon in places that have been taken for 
granted by him as unoccupied. 
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4 Cantonments before Fortresses of the Evemt. 

The question of finding quarters for the troops forming 
either the investing or besieging army of an enemVs fortress, is 
a subject of immense imporSe from the fax^t that a propor- 
tionately larger force in such a case would be constantly on 
outpost duty, and troops frequently called upon to perform duty 
of such a harassing nature should^ when relieved, be given 
better quarters and more perfect rest 

The first condition is that the cantonments occupied by the 
troops should be completely out of range of the guns of 
the fortress. Consequently villages, etc., that are not at 
least 6 kilometres (3|-miles) distant from the works of a 
fortress armed with heavy artillery, or not so situated as to be 
completely covered from their fire, cannot be considered now-a- 
days as fit cantonments for troops ofiF duty. Bearing this in 
mind then, as weU as the fact that in a blockade, and 
consequently a /(?r^tt>n in a siege, of a fortress, it is essential that 
a strong force of advanced troops should be pushed forward 
close to the works of the place and invariably have immediate 
and ample support against the sorties of the garrison, it is at 
once clear that the rayon of cantonment of the investing or 
besieging force cannot be given any great depth. For this 
reason, and in spite of the great length of an investing linfe 
drawn right round a fortress, cantonments have often to be much 
more closely occupied than would be desirable from a sanitary 
point of view. 

It would be a great mistake to try and partially remedy 
this evil, by allotting the cantonments available to the troops 
present, after deducting those that are on outpost duty (generally 
about one-fourth of the whole force), and thus only calculate on 
housing the troops that are off duty (or consequently only about 
three-fourths of the total force). Such a proceeding would lead 
to a constant changing of cantonments when the outposts were 
relieved, and the troops could not therefore be expected to take 
any trouble or interest in keeping the villages, etc., in the fittest 
state for habitation. The latter is a question of the highest 
importance in preserving both the health and spirits of the troops 
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• 

for nothing tends to depress the mind more than living in a dirty 
house presenting the picture of ruin. But this is sure to be the 
case when the soldier, being merely a bird of passage, does 
not know whether, after remaining for a few days in a building, 
he is ever likely to come back to the same place, or cannot say 
to what use the next visitor may put it. 

If, however, it is clearly understood that the troops coming 
off outpost duty, always, as a rule,* are to re-occupy their old 
quarters, the men have a natural interest in keeping the buildings 
in a fit state for habitation, and even to go so far as to actually 
improve and repair them. Again by clearing the troops for a 
time entirely out of certain buildings^ an opportunity is given 
of thoroughly ventilating and cleaning them out by fatigue 
parties told off and left behind for the purpose — a, circum^ 
stance that cannot but be very desirable for sanitary reasons. 

If after taking all the above questions into consideration it 
is found that the villages, etc., wiU be too closely occupied for 
any time, steps must at Once be taken to build huts for a portion 
of the force. 

The cantonments would^ in the main, be allotted to the various 
Corps, Divisions, etc., according to the sectors of the circle of 
investment they occupy. The latter are determined on from 
tactical considerations^ and in the case of a siege^ with chief 
reference to the front or fronts selected for attack. The recon- 
naissances that would have to be made in the latter case, with a 
view to selecting sites for siege parks and dep6ts, are naturally 
questions that chiefly concern officers of the Engineers and 
Artillery, but on their selection of such sites depends, to a 
certain extent, the question of cantoning the troops^ as the 
greater portion of the artillery and engineers would have to be 
given cantonments near such places, or opposite the front or 
fronts attacked. 

OtUpost duty before an invested fortress is a matter that 
must be carried out on a strictly systematic plan, and is one which 
absorbs an enormous proportion of the forces present. To cut 

* It need hardly be observed that this rule cannot be always strictly adhered 
to ; troops must occasionally be moved and changes take place in the canton- 
ments, from tactical reasons. 
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off all communication of the garrison of an invested place from 
the outside world, requires in itself a chain of advanced posts of 
a closeness that could not be thought of in a war of active opera- 
tions. If the fortress be too closely approached, the investing troops 
would, from the fact that no cover would, as a rule, be afforded 
them near the place, whereas the garrison would be well screened 
behind their works, suffer constant and in the long run serious 
losses, whilst unable to inflict anything like corresponding injury 
on their adversaries. By keeping the circle of investing out- 
posts, on the other hand, at a considerable distance from the 
works, the length of the chain easily becomes so great as to be 
out of all proportion to the strength of the investing force. 
A mean between the two extremes must therefore be arrived at; 
this is best done by keeping further off and in a thinner line by 
day, when objects can be more easily distinguished, and ap- 
proaching closer and in a thicker line by night, taking care at 
the same time not to invariably occupy the same positions. 
Every effort must, at the same time, be made to get cover for 
the outposts, and to constantly increase and improve the protec- 
tion thus afforded. In the first place it shields them from the 
enemy's fire, and secondly it enables them to better resist his 
sorties. 

Field works of this description, either as shelter trenches or 
rifle pits for the outlying sentries and their supports, with 
covered communications, or the fortification of points to be held 
by the reserves (Gfros) of the outposts until the arrival of support, 
cannot be undertaken too early, and cannot be overdone. The 
most distinct orders must be issued on the subject by those in 
highest authority, and steps at the same time taken to see that 
they are rapidly and properly carried out. Work of this de- 
scription is all the more disagreeable to troopis in this case, as in 
many instances it is a labour that is not in the immediate interests 
of the men forming the working parties. The outposts being 
constantly relieved and changed, it is of course nobody's business 
to begin. And yet it is perfectly clear that the stronger and 
more securely the outposts are made by such works, the more 
perfect will be the repose of the troops in cantonments behind 
them, and the more extensive may the rayon of the latter be. 
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"So doubt must exist as to those portions of the line of 
outposts that may be abandoned on being attacked by the 
enemy in superior force, and those that are to be held, at any 
rate, until the arrival of reinforcements. In the latter case 
provision should be made for the speedy arrival of support. ' 

It should, moreover, be clearly understood that any point 
temporarily abandoned to the enemy during a sortie, should be 
immediately re-occupied on the latter being repulsed. Other- 
wise it would certainly have been better not to have occupied 
it in the first instance, even for purposes of observation only. 
If possession of the point in question is desirable for the latter 
purpose, there is all the more reason for regaining it after it has 
been temporarily abandoned, even if it be only on account of the 
bad moral effect its permanent loss would produce. Looking at it 
again in a practical point of view, the besieged and besiegers 
would, by such a proceeding, bhange their respective rdles, were 
the former to gain, and the latter lose, ground in the course of an 
investment. The besieger should, therefore, take the necessary 
steps beforehand with a view to facilitating the recapture of the 
point, by removing all obstacles that would impede his attack, 
or in other words, making it as open and indefensible as possible 
to the rear. 

It may nevertheless sometimes happen that a certain point 
of this description may prove a bone of contention between the 
opposing forces> and it may, under certain circumstances, be 
justifiable on the part of the besieger in certain isolated cases, to 
finally give up the idea of recapture. Such a step is, however, 
always, as a rule, to be avoided on principle, and there should 
never exist any doubt on the subject on the part of the outposts. 
An investment in fact which allows the garrison of a place to 
maintain possession of points temporarily won in a sortie, ceases 
ipso facto from that moment to really exist as such. 

The suddenness and rapidity with which an active enemy 
bent on a determined resistance, can direct sorties, great and 
small, against a blockading force^ absolutely require every 
possible means being resorted to on the part of the latter, with a 
yiew to obtaining timely information on the designs of the 
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garrison, and spreading the necessary information, as far as is 
desirable, among the investing forces. 

One of the first things necessary with this view, is the 
establishment of observatories on commanding points whence a 
good view, in spite of their necessarily being at a distance from 
the works of the place, can be obtained with powerful telescopes, 
and the massing of troops for sorties, etc., detected. Intelligent 
and highly trained ofi&cers should be posted at such observa- 
tories, and the latter should be in telegraphic communication 
both with each other, and with the head-quarters of the Army 
Corps and the different Divisions, etc., posted opposite the various 
points of the blockaded fortress. The telegraph should also 
connect the head-quarters of the different Divisions, etc., 
both with each other, and with the head-quarters of the Army 
Corps they belong to; the latter should also be similarly 
connected with points of special importance in the Una of 
investment. 

Army Corps heddrquartern should be established ou points 
where the exercise of such a high and important command 
appears most desirable ; in most cases such points would be 
somewhere near the line of demarcation between two sectora 
of the circle of investment that appear most exposed to the 
sorties of the garrison. If when the investment of a place is 
complete, actual siege operations are contemplated, Army Corps 
head-quarters would of course not be placed too far &om the 
&ont selected for attack, and against which the Corps was actings 
Those of the Divisions, etc., would, as a rule, and if there were 
no valid reasons to the contrary, be placed behind and as far as 
possible centraUy as regards the lengths of the investing line 
held by their respective imits. 

All these questions must be carefully considered and 
weighed by the General Staff from the very first days of the 
investment, so that during the course of the latter there may 
be littie cause for uncertainty and no necessity for change. 

The selection of positions for magazines and hospitals is a 
comparatively easy question in the case we are at present 
dealing with. The investment of a fortress might certainly be 
said to be a somewhat impossible undertaking, unless com- 
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munications with home were kept open, and, iinlesa as a rule, the 
blockading force commanded the country or a zone round the 
place for a diBtance of several days' march. There would then be 
sufficient space and the means at hand to collect and fill maga- 
zines and establish hospitals. These would of course be placed 
in a somewhat dangerous predicament on the approach of an 
army for the relief of the place, or were communications inter- 
rupted for any considerable time. It is therefore very desirable 
that such magazines should be equal to providing for the wants 
of the force for some little time together, without receiving 
regular supplies, but such a state of affairs could not, of course, 
continue for any considerable time. 

5. Cantonments during an Armistice. 

As far as is practicable every advantage should be taken of 
an armistice, to repair losses both as regards men and maUrid, 
Cantonments should therefore be selected with this object, but 
should nevertheless not be scattered to such an extent as to 
seriously interfere with the feasibility of a timely concentration 
with a view of recommencing active operations. An armistice 
of a few days' duration can consequently be turned t^ very 
small account in the matter of repairing the wear and tear of 
warfare ; but it enables troops to rest, and often affords an oppor- 
tunity of regulating and placing on a proper footing the supply 
services of an army of every description, that may have been 
more or less thrown out of gear by any rapid movements of 
the fighting forces. To widely scatter troops in cantonments 
and turn the resources of large tracts of country to account, are 
measures that can only, as a rule, be resorted to when the 
armistice is one that is to last for a considerable time, and can 
only be broken off by giving notice of several days beforehand. 
The latter then affords time for the concentration of troops 
from extended cantonments. 

It is generally the custom to define a neutral zone of some 
one or two days' march in breadth between the hostile armies 
to be kept free of troops of either side ; this enables outpost 
duty to be dispensed with as a precautionary measure against 
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suiprise, etc., and the troops would thus be only called upon to 
perfonn ordinary guard duties in their cantonments. The 
latter should under these circumstances be as extended as 
possible, the infantry and the greater part of the artillery being 
assigned the towns, the cavalry the country, and columns and 
trains distributed so as to best meet the wants of the troops. 

If during the armistice the country occupied is that of the 
enemy, the local means of transport and draught animals would 
be requisitioned to the full extent for conveying supplies, 
removing the sick, etc., before resorting to the vehicles and 
teams belonging to the army ; for it should be remembered, 
these would often be just as much in want of a rest and refit 
as any other troops. 

The plan of distribution of the troops in the various 
villages, etc., must be subordinated in the first place to any 
particular military reasons, such as, for instance, the uninter- 
rupted investment of a fortress still in possession of the enemy 
(even though provision be made for such in the clauses of the 
armistice), the occupation in force of certain important points, 
etc., etc. The details would be carried out in conjunction with the 
civil authorities of the country. The latter would be equally 
desirous in an enemy's country of distributing as far as* 
possible the burden among the inhabitants according to the 
resources of the various districts, towns, or villages. As long 
as military considerations are unaffected by their proposals, it is 
advisable, as a rule, to be guided in the main by them^ 

All questions affecting the repair of losses caused by the 
wear and tear of War must be undertaken by the General Staff, 
in conjunction with the heads of the various departments 
concerned. To such belong, the filling up of gaps in the ranks 
by the arrival of reinforcements in men and horses, medical 
precautious in the broadest sense of the term, replenishing and 
issuing ammunition, supplies, clothing, equipment, repairs to 
arms, field stores, etc., etc. 

The Tables of Marches for any concentration likely to take 
place on the armistice coming to a close, together with the Tables 
of Quarters for the cantonment of the troops when concentrated 
preparatory to commencing fresh operations, should be prepared 
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and drawn np without delay, and it is scarcely necessary to add, 
in an enemy's country, without any reference being made to the 
civil authorities. 

It is again very necessary, especially when occupying a 
hostile territory, to issue distinct orders on the allowances in 
money, rations, etc., sanctioned for the troops whilst cantoned 
during the armistice, to fix the rate of exchange to be observed 
between the money of the country and that of the country to 
which the troops belong, to define the functions and power 
exercised by the civil authorities under the military, and to 
notify the punishments the inhabitants may expect for any 
offence or act committed against the security and weKare of 
the army, or for non-compliance with, or offences against, orders 
that issued, etc., etc. 

The final working out in detail of all these questions does 
not always rest, it is true, with the General Staff; the latter 
must nevertheless always take a comprehensive view of all such 
matters, be the initiating authority, and see that not! dug is lost 
sight of or neglected. 

h. CAMPS. 

Tent encampments are rarely used in the presence of the 
enemy ; they might firstly, perhaps, be used by the garrison of 
an invested or besieged fortress with the object of keeping a 
force between the enceinte and advanced forts, so as to be 
immediately ready to act in support or under cover of the latter. 
Existing stores of tents may also sometimes be turned to account 
in affording a certain amount of shelter to prisoners of war at a 
favourable time of the year. But in this case they must be 
replaced on the approach of inclement weather, by huts provided 
with some kind of heating apparatus. 

Encampments formed of huts of straw or brushwood are 
used by a force investing a fortress. The outposts, occupying a*? 
they do, the same positions throughout the blockade, soon find 
it necessary to get the best kind of protection against inclement 
weather, that does not interfere with the performance of their 
particular duties. Small straw huts or shelters are soon seen 
springing up in various directions for the outlying sentries; 

VOL. II. 
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cover, in nearly every case of an improvised nature, is obtained 
for the pickets {Feldwachen), care being at the same time taken 
that sach arrangements are well screened from the enemy's 
fire ; and wooden huts may even in certain cases, be erected to 
accommodate the reserves {Orossere Soutiens). 

Everything that can be done in this respect to diminish and 
ease the hardships necessarily imposed on the soldier in war, 
is what no commanding officer who has the health and strength 
of the forces entrusted to his authority at heart, can omit or 
neglect 

C. BIVOUACKS. 

The hivarmck is the most convenient arrangement in a purely 
tactical point of view, but it very seriously affects the heaith of 
troops, especially in bad weather. The rule that the worst 
cantonment 13 better than the best bivouack, is one that cannot for 
a moment be doubted ; but it is nevertheless constantly broken. 
Very often it arises from a certain anxiety or desire to keep 
troops as much as possible together ; at other times — and this is 
a mistake — it is perhaps thought advisable to spare the troops a 
short lateral march, and they are consequently ordered to 
bivouack on the spot instead of finding them cantonments ; and 
it sometimes happens that it is the result of a carelessness and 
recklessness which cannot be too strongly condemned. To 
bivouack instead of ccmtoning is a proceeding which is only 
justifiable when troops must be held ready to fight at a moment's 
notice, as in the case of those that are on outpost duty, or when 
it is absolutely necessary to mass troops as closely as possible. 
Thus, putting aside the few days preceding or following 
engagements on a large scale, it would only be resorted to when 
troops were retiring through a country in a state of insurrection^ 
and even then the plan of occupying villages, farms, etc., on the 
Ortachaftslager system (see page 188) is one that should always, 
as far as possible, be preferred 

If, however, troops must bivouack^ and there is no help for 
it, the choice of the sites to be occupied is a question requiring 
the greatest care. In the first place the ground chosen must be 
screened from the enemy's observation, and be in the immediate 
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vicinity of a sufficiently good defensible position. Troops never 
bivouack in their fighting formation, with the single exception 
of the case when, after an indecisive struggle, the ground which 
has been maintained or won is jealously guarded, rifle in hand, 
during the night, against a renewal of the contest at a moment's 
notice. In all other cases it is desirable that the bivouacks of 
a force should be behind the ground or position it is to 
occupy, so that the latter may be occupied or held by an advance 
from them. The ground occupied by the bivouacks must, 
however, be sufftderUly near the position to give the troops 
ample time to fully occupy it betimes, in case the enemy 
develop an offensive movement. Consequently good communi- 
cations, as little as possible exposed to the enemy's 
enterprise, both between the bivouacks and the position, as 
weU as between the bivouacks of the component parts of a large 
force, are in every way, highly desirable. Care should also be 
taken that the reserves in moving into the positions assigned 
them, should be prevented as far as possible from making any- 
thing like a retrograde movement from the ground they have 
bivouacked on. Thus, it is evident that a force when bivouack- 
ing is in a more or less echdonM formation depending chiefly on 
the space or ground it requires and, so long as it remains in the 
vicinity of the main roads of a country, naturally more or less 
on the order in which it is advancing or retiring. 

As infantry, even when bivouacking, is far more quickly got 
. into fighting formation than cavalry or artillery, it should be 
assigned bivouacks, the position of which affords the two latter 
arms a certain amount of protection. If cavalry and artillery 
have to bivouack by themselves, some kind of natural or 
artificial obstacle between them and the enemy, efficiently pro- 
tecting them against the latter, is, under certain circumstances, 
very desirable ; but it must not be forgotten that the kind of 
protection thus afforded can in most cases be only reckoned on 
in itself, as giving security against a sudden cavalry attack, and 
not against infantry or artiUery fire. It would thus appear that 
ground that is not open in character, situated either in i'ront or 
on the flanks of cavalry or artiUery bivouacking, is highly 
dangerous unless occupied by infantry. 

2 
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Next to the above considerations which have been deduced 
from reasons of a purely tactical character, come those that have 
to be observed in the interest of the rest and welfare of the 
soldier. The practice that may still occasionally be observed in 
peace time at great manoeuvres, of causing a force to bivouack 
in what may be called its parade formation (ParadebivHiks), is 
of course quite out of the question in the presence of the enemy. 

A dry subsoil, shelter from sun or wind, the proximity of 
villages, the advantages offered by small wooded tracts, the 
vicinity of good drinking water, facilities for obtaining firewood, 
straw, and if possible, provisions, close by, are all questions of 
the highest impoi*tance, and conjointly with considerations of a 
tactical character, often make it desirable to divide a force into 
small separate bivouacks, giving the troops greater facilities in 
the way of establishing cooking places, latrines, etc. In the 
case of infantry, a thinly planted wood always forms good 
bivouacking ground; and cavalry and artillery may with 
advantage bivouack on the outskirts or edge of a wood furthest 
removed from the enemy, provided the ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood is not such as would impede their movements, 
and the wood itself is occupied by infantry. The latter may 
also get a certain amount of protection from the weather by 
bivouacking under the lee of bushes or copse standing over a 
man's height. To bivouack very close to, or on either side of, a 
main road where there is much traffic, should, as a rule, be 
avoided. The dust that arises from a road may often prove a 
real nuisance, and the noise produced by constant traffic 
seriously interfere with sleep and rest. 

The space or room required for bivouacking has now 'to be 
considered. In the first place the principle that ''the more 
roomy the bivouack is, the better," must, at any rate, in war 
time, be put aside when other and more important considerations 
would suffer. Consequently, though the following may be taken 
as the normal spaces required by German troops on a war 
footing and fully equipped for the field, it may nevertheless be 
well to observe that under certain circumstances, it may be 
impossible to avoid still further diminishing the dimensions 
given. 
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Infantry always bivouack in (battalion) double columns of 
half companies formed on the centre {Kolonne nach der Mitte),* 
cavalry by regiments in columns of squadrons, and artillery 
in line. 

The following are the spaces required : — 

Infantry. 

A battalion. . . . 160 metres front, 280 metres depth. 
A regiment. . . . 512 „ 280 „ 

A brigade (six bat- 
talions) in two lines 512 „ 560 
Do. do. one line 1,040 „ 280 






Cavalry, 

A regiment. . . . 175 metres front, 215 metres depth. 
A brigade (two regi- 
ments) .. ..366 „ 215 

Artillery. 

A battery . . • . 96 metres front, 175 metres depth. 
A division (four bat- 
teries) .. .. 432 „ 175 
Pioneers bivouack as infantry, their columns and trains as 
artillery. 

The space required by trains and columns may, as a general 
rule, be taken as that occupied when parked, or — 

A six-horse waggon, 8 metres front, 20 metres depth. 
„four „ „ 8 „ 16 

I, two „ „ 8 „ 12 

the waggons or carriages being placed in rows one behind the 
other. 

Men and horses require in addition about twice as much 
room for bivouacking, picketing horses, etc. 

Consequently the total spaces required, may be approxi- 
mately taken as : — 

* Corresponding in the English drill, to a double column of companies 
(8 companies), formed on the two centre companies. 
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and a division of field artillery. The card applied to the map, at 
once enables the ofl&cer to judge whether the ground available is 
sufficient for the purpose. The sites selected for the various 
bivouacks are then indicated to the adjutants in attendance, 
and these would at once rejoin the corps or regiments on the 
march they represent, and act as guides to them. Should 
the adjutants of any corps, etc., be for some reason or other, not 
in attendance on the General Staff officer at the time, mounted 
orderlies furnished with a written note would be despatched to 
the officers commanding the corps, etc., in question, in their 
stead. Such orderlies as are not required for duties of this 
nature may in the mean time be employed in looking for water 
(the map in the first instance acts as a guide in this respect), and 
in examining the villages and houses to be turned to account by 
the Division (where the employ^ of the Intendantur would at 
the same time proceed with a view to ascertaining the supplies 
they may be able to furnish), and other similar useful duties. 
The General Staff officer would next personally verify on the 
spot the reports he received on the water supply, with special 
care, and assign the various sources of supply to the different 
units of the force — the orderlies that accompany him acting as 
guides to the latter, immediately they arrive on the ground. 

The matter of finding and issuing straw and firewood, as 
well as the question of supplies of food and forage, are things that 
chiefly concern the employ^ of the Intendantur, but he must 
nevertheless come to an understanding with the General Staff 
officer before submitting any proposals to the Divisional com- 
mander on such questions, so that the various corps or regiments 
should, as far as possible, be directed to obtain both their drink- 
ing water and supplies from the same village or place. If, 
however, such simple arrangements as these be for various 
reasons found impossible, the different villages, farms, etc., must 
be searched by foraging parties specially detailed by order of 
the General commanding the Division, and the supplies found 
by such means, distributed to the troops ; fatigue parties of the 
latter would be detailed to proceed to the places where such 
supplies were collected for issue, to fetch their respective 
shares. 
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All such matters are questions which the General Staff 
officer must ascertain in the shortest possible space of time, so 
that, riding back and meeting his general, either on the road, or at 
his quarters, he may be able to at once inform him of the various 
positions he has chosen for the bivouack, and submit without 
delay the different orders that ^may appear necessary. As the 
Divisional Commander would on this, in a great many cases, 
accompany the Greneral Staff officer himself to the outposts, it is 
desirable that one of his adjutants should be sufficiently informed 
of, and instructed to draw up, any further orders that might appear 
necessary to enable the troops to settle down in their bivouacks. 

In the case of a bivouack after an engagement, the steps to 
be taken would in many respects be more simple, at any rate as 
regards the troops that bivouack on the actual scene of the 
conflict, though there would be many other questions immediately 
connected with the action that had just come to a close, which 
would require all the attention and energy of the General 
Staff officer. Such questions will, however, be separately 
considered in Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SUPPLIES. 



The question of feeding large armies during active operations in 
the field, may be looked upon as a problem as yet in the main 
unsolved, and 8S one indeed that -will always remain so. There 
are certain circumstances and conditions which, it is true, if pro- 
perly xmderstood and judiciously turned to account, would enable 
an army to be regularly and fully supplied during the course of 
a campaign. By far the most important of these are — ^first of all, 
success in carrying out the operations contemplated against the 
enemy, and next a judicious system of supply, and an uninter- 
rupted use of the existing communicatJons, etc.. of the country. 

In many cases, however, the latter are found interrupted or 
destroyed, and this of itseK is sufficient to effectually prevent 
any system of regularly forwarding and issuing supplies at the 
right moment, from being carried out — and herein lies the 
great difficulty to be dealt witL Again, there is the question of 
whether it is absolutely necessary that supplies must be constant 
and uninterrupted. 

War essentially ignoring, as it does, by its acts of violence, 
the importance of the preservation of human life, and calling 
for, even off the battle-field, the highest sacrifices and the 
greatest efforts from all till the weaker succumb, naturally 
demands every now and then, that certain hardships as regards 
the necessaries of life must be endured. 

Just, however, as every General in command must try his 
very best to attain the desired results on the field of battle with 
the smallest possible loss to his own side, and just as the Com- 
mander-in-chief and hia General Staff must do the utmost in 
their power to direct the movements, etc., of the forces they are 
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manoeuvring, so that the strategical object in yiew may be 
arrived at with the least amount of fatigue, hardship, and 
effort on the part of the troops under their orders, so must those 
that are in militaiy and administrative charge of an army 
equally consider it their duty to see that the soldier is provided 
with food, as regularly issued and as good in quality, as is 
possible under the circumstances. But this must nevertheless 
never be considered as a question of the first or highest 
importance. To spare troops in battle, to exact the least 
amount of hardship and fatigue on the march and in the 
bivouack, and to ensure regular supplies, are, strictly speaking, 
after all, matters of secondary importance and must only enter 
into the general question as such. 

These ideas may, to many, appear somewhat barbarous and 
inhuman. But on the one hand war is in itseK a cruel and 
inhuman proceeding, and on the other, by not submitting at the 
right time and place to certain losses, sacrifices, and hardships, 
we run the risk of losing the game altogether, and of entailing 
in the long run, the most serious losses and the greatest misery 
ajid suffering, as would, for instance, be caused by a signal 
defeat. A certain recklessness commensurate with the stakes 
that are being played for, may consequently, under certain 
circumstances, really prove based on sound judgment. But 
such a theory must never, on any account, be used as a cloak 
for crass ignorance or carelessness. On the contrary, we must 
scrupulously endeavour to secure troops the very best supplies 
of food, and allow this consideration to carry due weight with it 
in drawing up or carrjdng out our plan of operations. 

The question may perhaps be asked — whether the matter of 
securing supplies for an army in the field, may not be reduced 
to some such hard-and-fast rules as govern other questions of 
military organisation for war. In the first place, the history of 
past wars shows that such a system has not only been tried in 
practice, but has invariably been found to be both prejudicial to 
vigorous military operations, and to the supply of good food to 
the soldier. 

Formerly wars consisted as a rule, of a series of disconnected 
undertakings separated by pauses of longer or shorter duration. 
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during which either hostilities practically ceased and only 
existed politically speaking, or the opposing forces were with- 
drawn so far apart, that either side conld turn its attention to 
the question of supply, without troubling itself about the doings 
of its opponent. Such a state of affairs naturally rendered 
the question of the supply of food a comparatively easy one, 
from the fact that during such pauses the belligerents could 
widely scatter their forces to subsist, and when the resources of 
the country were exhausted, change their position. The supplies 
for expeditions that were only intended to last for a short time 
were collected beforehand and carried with the troops. The 
small size of armies at the time enabled this to be done. 

Modem wars, i.e., those that have taken place since, say, tiie 
peace of Westphalia, have, owing to the increased efforts made 
by the Ooyemments of different coimtries, been carried on in a 
more systematic and connected method ; the actual object for 
which the war is undertaken, is now kept more distinctiy in view, 
and such arrangements are made in accordance with it from 
time to time, as regards supply, as may satisfy the wants of the 
army under all circumstances. There were, it is true, long 
pauses in the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
chiefly caused by the opponents retiring into regular winter 
quarters. But the temporary cessation of hostilities thus 
brought about, was more the result of climate or tmfavourable 
weather than the difficulty of obtaming the necessaries of life. 

The change of system may be seen &om the fact, that 
whereas in the wars of Louis XIV, armies were removed to 
winter quarters in distant provinces to enable them to be 
properly supplied with food, we find nothing of the sort taking 
place in the Seven Years' war. 

The question of supplying, much as that of raismg or form- 
ing an army, was a matter affecting the Government itself and 
not the country or State, and this gave rise to a system of supply 
independent of, and separate &om, the actual army itself, 
springing up alongside it and weighing as lightiy as possible on 
the country. 

The method indeed, by which armies were fed in those days, 
consisted in obtaining supplies from a distance either by 
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direct purcliase or State contribution, collecting them in 
magazines, and conveying them by specially organised means of 
transport to the army, when in the case of bread, it was baked, 
and finally fetched by the troops themselves with their own 
means of transport which belonged to, and accompanied them. 

There was a tendency in making war to always be inde-* 
pendent and keep clear of the country itself and its inhabitants, 
much as in the question of raising and forming armies. The 
result was, that war became indeed more conformable to rule, 
more connected in character, and was made more in accordance 
with the object or political reasons for which it was undertaken, 
but military operations were at the same time very restricted 
and terribly lacking in energy and vigour. 

An army, in fact, was tied to its magazines, obliged to limit 
its movements to the fetchiDg and carrying power of its trans- 
port, and nothing was more natural as the result of all this, than 
the cutting down and economising of all supplies to the utmost. 
Such a system, artificially and carefully planned and entirely 
independent of the coimtry, both crippled the energy of warlike 
enterprise and starved the army. 

The brilliant results obtained by the rapid marches and sur- 
prisingly bold enterprises of the Great Federick, are all the more 
striking if we remember the system then in vogue of feeding 
troops in the field, but at the same time there can be no doubt, 
that had he been unfettered by such arrangements, his exploits 
would have been far greater. His opponents again, it should 
be remembered, used the same system, but it must be admitted, 
never once managed to turn it to such good account. 

Cavalry certainly lived on the forage of the country, for the 
artificial system of feeding an army referred to did not extend 
to providing forage for horses, owing to its enormous bulk. A 
horse's ration weighs five times as much as a man's, and the 
number of horses in an army amounted in those days to as 
much as one-third, or even one-half, of its total strength in men. 

The French Eevolution, inaugurating as it did, a new 
syBtem of raising armies — the conscription — introduced with it a 
new way of feeding them in the field. There was in the latter, 
it is true, at first, no system, or at any rate, no method or order. 
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The annies of Eevolutionary Prance took by force all they 
could lay their hands on ; but they lived entirely from hand to 
mouth, without paying the slightest regard to the question of 
turning the resources of the country to the best account, and of 
enabling them to make a prolonged stay in the same place. The 
French in fact, fell into the fault of going to extremes, and of 
recklessly doing in every way exactly the reverse and opposite 
of the system that had hitherto been followed. It was only 
indeed when Kapoleon brought order acnd method to bear on 
French militaiy institutions, that something like a mean between 
the old and new systems was arrived at, or in other words, 
use was made of means of any kind that suited the circum- 
stances. Neither the system of magazines, nor that of requisition 
was neglected ; both were to a certain extent united, and used 
together, so that their respective merits could be turned to 
account according to the requirements of time and place. 

The problem of feeding an army in the field has again of 
recent years been facilitated by the use of railways and the 
partial substitution of preserved for fresh provisions. The 
administrative authorities of an army have now-a-days con- 
stantly to collect magazines and establish them in accordance 
with, and following, the movements of the troops. The latter 
when moving rapidly live as much as possible on the country. 
Under difficult or critical circumstances, i.e,, when large masses of 
troops are concentrated in a small space, such as happens before 
decisive battles are fought, recourse is had to the provision 
columns, and finally to the iron ration carried by the soldier. The 
whole art of feeding an army consists in finding the system that 
is best imder the circumstances at the time, and only in 
absolute cases of necessity, falling back on the supplies the 
troops carry with them. 

a. BATIONS. 

The regulations on the rations in kind issued to Grerman 
troops in the field, give the following as the normal quantities to 
be observed. 

1. The soldier's ration to which every officer, soldier, and 
employ^ belonging to the mobilised army, has a right as long as 
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the army is in the field, consists of the daily bread ration and 
the daily meat, etc., ration (Brodportion und Viktualienportion), 
The former consists of 750 grammes (1 lb. 10*35 oz.) of bread 
or 500 grammes (1 lb. 1*63 oz.) of biscuit, and may, if the meat 
ration be for any reason reduced, be increased to 1,000 grammes 
(2 lbs. 3'27 oz.) of bread, at the discretion of the General com- 
manding the Army Corps. The daily meat, etc., ration is as 
follows : — 

a. 375 gr. (1 3*226 oz.) of fresh or salt meat (weight when 
raw), or 250 gr. (8*817 oz.) of smoked beef or mutton, 
or 170 gr. (5*996 oz.) of bacon or salt pork. 
j8. 125 gr. (4*408 oz.) of rice, groats, or barley meal, or 250 
gr. (8*817 oz.) of pulse (peas, beans, or lentils), or 
250 gr. (8*817 oz.) of flour or meal, or 1,500 gr. (3 lbs. 
4*7 oz.) of potatoes. 
7. 25 gr. (-8817 oz.) of salt. 

S. 25 gr. ('8817 oz.) of coffee (in roasted berries), or 30 gr. 
(1*058 oz.) if unroasted. 
The vegetable ration may, when practicable, be replaced by 
1,170 gr. (2 lbs. 9*266 oz.) of turnips or other root vegetables, 
or 125 gr. (4*4083 oz.) of fruit for baking, or 340 gr. (11*992 oz.) 
of Sauerkrav/t (pickled cabbage). These articles are, however, 
neither stored in magazines nor carried in provision columns. 

When troops are compelled to bivouack, or have to undergo 
exceptional hardships, the coffee ration may, at the discretion 
of the General commanding the Army Corps, be supplemented 
by a ration of brandy of O'l litres ('704 gills), and similarly the 
meat ration may be increased to 500 gr. (1 lb. 1*634 oz.), and the 
vegetable ration to 170 gr. (5*996 oz.) of rice, etc., 340 gr. (11*992 
oz.) of pulse, or 2,000 gr. (4 lbs. 6*54 oz.) of potatoes. 

Under certain circumstances, when such can be procured by 
requisition, etc., the General commanding the Army Corps may, 
in addition, sanction the issue of a ration of 1 litre (1*76 pint) of 
beer, ^ litre of wine, 50 gr. (1*7634 oz.) of butter, and 50 gr, 
(1*7634 oz.) of tobacco per man, and when in the enemy's 
country, the coffee ration may even be raised to 40 grammes 
(1-1639 oz.) 

It is well to observe that it is very undesirable and preju? 
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dioial to discipline^ to infonn troops of any desire that is 
entertained of raising their rations^ without being quite certain 
that such a measure is possible beyond all doubt On the other 
hand, troops should always, if possible, be informed in orders, of 
any diminution contemplated in the normal rations that are 
being issued, as well as of the extent to which any change is 
proposed in their quality, by the substitution of preserved for 
fresh provisions. 

When troops are being conveyed by rail, they are given the 
following money allowance in addition to their rations, to enable 
them to purchase small luxuries : — 

For a journey of from 8 to 15 hours 25 pfennigs (3d.) per man. 

15 to 31 „ 50 „ (6d.) 
31 to 39 „ 75 „ (9d.) „ 
39 to 47 ,. 100 (Is.) „ 

For every additional journey of 8 hours, the allowance is 
increased 25 pfennigs (3{2.). 

2. The Forage ration is either heavy or light. 

The heavy ration is : — 

5,650 grammes (12*450 lbs.) of oats. 
1,500 „ ( 3-306 „ ) of hay. 
1,750 „ ( 3-858 „ ) of straw. 

The light ration is the same as the heavy ration, except that 
the allowance of oats is only 5,000 gr. (11^23 lbs.) 

The heavy ration is issued for horses of general officers, 
the Adjutantur, the War Ministry, the General StafiP, and 
Engineer officers, for all horses of the cavalry, artillery, and 
Intendantur, for the draught horses of all officers holding 
high commands, corps, regiments, and administrative branches, 
and the field post, and for draught horses requisitioned or hired, 
or belonging to military canteens. 

The light ration is issued for riding horses of mounted 
infantry, rifle, pioneer, and train officers, and for the horses of 
such other mounted officers and employes as are not entitled 
to the heavy ration. 

When horses are being conveyed by rail, an extra allowance 
of 1,500 gr. (3-306 lbs.) of hay, and 1,000 gr. (2*204 lbs.) of straw 
is issued jper horse. If the journey lasts for more than 8 hour?. 
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the extra allowance of hay may be increased to 3,000 gr. 
(6*612 lbs.) for every additional 24 hours. 

Should it be necessary, owing to circumstances, to substitute 
other articles instead of oats, 500 gr, (1*102 lb.) of the latter 
may be taken as equivalent to : — 

550 grammes (1*2125 lb.) of barley. 

650 „ (1*4320 „ ) of rye. 

450 „ ( -9920 „ ) of flour or meal. 

350 „ ( *7716 „ ) of pounded biscuit. 

750 „ (1*6530 „ ) of bran. 

1,400 „ (3*0858 „)ofhay, 

2,800 „ (6*1716 „ ) of straw. 

When compressed forage is being issued, care should be 
taken to invariably ascertain and fix beforehand, in every case, 
the exact relation such forage, etc., bears to forage in its 
ordinary state. 

h. SYSTEMS OF SUBSISTENCE. 

1. Subsistence furnished with Quarters. 

The system of finding the soldier food and quarters together 
{QuartieTverpflegung), i,e., causing him to be fed as well as housed 
by the inhabitants on whom he is quartered or billeted, depends, in 
the first place, of course, on the possibility of quartering troops 
on the country, and is by far the most agreeable plan to the 
soldier. The latter, at the end of the day's march, finds in this 
case, as a rule, his meal ready cooked and prepared, or at any 
rate has to trouble himseK very little with cooking or preparing 
it. Consequently this system, when possible, should be pre- 
ferred to others. But in a great many cases it is impracticable, 
at times from the scarcity of food and provisions in the district, 
and must be supplemented by food provided by the soldier, or 
issued from magazines. 

Food is, as a rule, always to be found for several days 
together in every town or village ; consequently troops in about 
the same numbers as the inhabitants of a place, can always be 
provided with subsistence without any diflSculty for a single 
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day, and as a matter of course, a less number for more than 
a day, depending on the strength of the force. 

Large populous towns are therefore well adapted for receiving 
and feeding strong bodies of troops, as a formidable force (at any 
rate of infantry) can thus be closely massed in a comparatively 
small space. The coimtry offers less facilities for such 
purposes, though taking the case of from 3 to 4,000 inhabitants 
per from 50 to 60 sq. kilometres (19 to 23 sq. miles), circumstances 
might be well considered unfavourable, if no more than from 
3 to 4,000 men could find subsistence in their quarters on such 
a space, for a single day. A much larger number of men than 
this can, however, in nearly every case be safely reckoned on, as 
food and provisions are always to be found in much greater 
quantity, in proportion to the inhabitants, in the country than 
in towns. The latter in fact are supplied with food, as a general 
rule, from the former. 

The peasant or farmer has generally in his cottage or house 
a bread supply equal to his household wants for from 8 to 14 
days, a sufficient store of vegetables and forage to last until the 
next harvest, and more head of cattle than would supply him- 
self, his family, and his servants, with meat for a whole year. 

It is quite possible, therefore, when a country has not as yet 
been occupied by troops in strong force, or has only been 
recently weakly occupied, to fijid when quartering troops in 
villages or farms, sufficient food for a force amounting to 
three or even four times the number of the inhabitants; as- 
suming then that an Army Corps (in round numbers some 
35,000 men and 10,000 horses) advancing by two roads, would 
occupy a depth of about 15 kilometres (9-| miles), it would require, 
in order to be able to live for one or two days on the resources of 
the country in a district of average population and fertility, a 
breadth of not more than 7 or 8 kilometres (4^ or 5 miles). And 
it would in addition be even quite possible in most cases for a 
second echdon following at a short interval, to do precisely the 
same. 

Such conditions are indeed extremely favourable to military 
operations, even in the case of very large armies ; they are, 
however, liable to fail when, for instance, the country has been 
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already exhausted, either by the fact of our own or the enemy's 
armies having previously passed through it, or when, owing to 
the communications of the country at certain points being bad — 
such as would, for instance, be the case when marching through 
mountain passes — villages and towns situated on or near good 
roads, have practically alone to bear the burden of finding 
supplies for the troops. 

In such cases, as indeed when an enemy has made a consider- 
able stay in a district, even though the latter be itself a rich one, 
the resources of the country must be supplemented by bringing 
supplies for the army from a distance. 

It may therefore be safely inferred from the above, that in a 
country of average population and fertility, an aimy of from 
100,000 to 120,000 men can, without being so far separated as 
to compromise its co-operative action in case of an engagement, 
perfectly well subsist without magazines or any special arrange- 
^en. J supply, during «. ad,anL «.t iB o^'mtouptolV 
halts of single day's duration for rest at a time. 

!N'apoleon often made war in this fashion, and the system 
answered perfectly so long as operations went on without a 
check, and did not necessitate any prolonged stay in one parti- 
cular place. 

But if circumstances are unfavourable, if the population be 
thin, the land unproductive, and the coimtry already consider- 
ably exhausted by the movements of troops ; if again the harvest 
of the preceding year has been a failure, or operations are 
taking place at a time of the year immediately before the 
harvest or gathering of the crops, an army, if it is to live as 
much as possible on the country, must be spread on a broad 
front, must be less exacting, and must even to a certain extent be 
supplied by other means. The latter may consist in some 
oases, in forwarding supplies to the army from magazines^ 
established in rear, in others in collecting supplies of food from 
neighbouring countries and districts. It may, under certain 
circumstances, be even necessary to have recourse at certain 
points, to the provision columns, and as an extreme measure, to 
the three days' iron ration carried by the soldier. 

p 2 
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2. Subsistence from Magazines. 

Magazines are established either with a view to supplement 
the resources of certain districts which otherwise would be quite 
unequal to meet the demands for subsistence made on them^ or 
to act as depdts for replenishing the provision columns and the 
iron ration carried by the troops, as well as in certain cases to 
directly supply the latter with food. In the former case they 
are stationary, remaining at the same points for fixed periods of 
time, and in the latter they change from place to place, according 
to the movement of the army, following the principal lines of 
railway and main roads. In certain cases the position of a 
magazine might fulfil both conditions. 

The selection of points where magazines are to be established 
is a question depending in the first instance on military require- 
ments, and in the second, on the character and quantity of the 
resources available wherewith to fill them, and on the means of 
communication for bringing such supplies to the spot. 

Magazines intended to supplement the resources of a coxmtry 
or district should be so situated that no cantonment drawing 
supplies from them is at a greater distance than 15 kilo- 
metres (9f inile"&). 

As a general rule the different villages, etc., are called upon 
to provide transport for the conveyance of supplies to the troops, 
but the military vehicles belonging to the latter, may never- 
theless be employed to a certain extent for the same purpose. 

Magazines that are changed from one place to another, 
following the operations of an army, are, as a rule, best 
established at railway stations, or in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Such magazines often increase in size, and become 
magazines on the line of "communications " {Etappen magazine), 
from the very fact that places of importance, situated on a line 
of railway, are often, at the same time, points where many roads 
meet, and are well adapted for the establishment of hospitals, sick 
horse depdts, etc. ; they would moreover, as a rule, be occupied by 
a garrison or force which naturally would require to be supplied 
by some kind of permanent arrangement. 

Magazines are filled at home or in a friendly coimtry by 
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forced contributions in kind, by contract, or by direct purchase. 
In the enemy's country, the principle that an army should live 
at the expense of the enemy, is equally applicable when it is 
being fed from magazines^-or in other words, the latter should be 
filled, so far as it is in any way possible, from the resources of 
the enemy's country. When direct requisition no longer meets 
the case, supplies may be obtained by purchase, care being at 
the same time taken that the cost of such purchase is covered 
by taxes levied on, or money contributions exacted from, the 
country. Communication with the mother coimtry must, 
however, be invariably and uninterruptedly maintained, so that 
the supply of such stores as might at any time fail^ may be at 
once sent from home. 

The isstts of supplies from magazines to the troops, putting 
aside those that are quartered on the spot, is a question that must 
be provided for, by either letting the troops fetch their supplies 
themselves by means of country carts belonging to the villages, etc. 
they are quartered in, or with their own military transport, op 
sending them their supplies by means of transpdrt placed at the 
disposal of those in charge of the magazines. In either case it is 
equally desirable that the distance should not exceed a certain 
limit, at the utmost some 20 kilometres (12^ miles), but should 
this be unavoidable, the troops would have to be supplied by the 
provision columns, and these would, under such circumstances, 
have to be brought nearer the magazines to replenish with auoh 
articles of supply as had been issued to the troops. 

When troops are being fed from magazines, the most 
important conditions to be maintained may be summed up as : 
the repair of any communications that have been destroyed or 
injured, a proper system of turning these to the best account, 
and finally, provision for numerous and efficient means of trsma* 
port. 

3. Subsistence by means of the Pbovision Columns. 

The supplies carried by either the provision (PromantJcolonnen) 
columns or park carnage columns (Fuhrparkkolonnen), should 
be considered as in reserve, and only to be used when troops 
can neither be fed by the inhabitants on whom they are 
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quartered, nor from magazines^ nor be supplied with provisions 
brought from a distance. 

The Intendantur might indeed be complimented on having 
performed its duty in a most perfect and faultless manner, 
if at the close of a campaign it could be said that it had 
never once been found necessary to fall back on the provision 
columns, except for the purpose of merely making use of articles 
to be replaced by others fresh from store. If the provision 
columns must be turned to account, and there is no help for it, 
every effort must be made to at once replace the articles con- 
sumed, and cause the provision columns to inmxediately rejoin 
the troops to which they are attached. A provision column 
being emptied of its contents, must proceed at once to a 
point where a magazine is established, or failing this, some 
place where a depdt of supplies has been established (by 
requisition or some such means), fill up, and return to the 
troops by making a double march; in a great many cases 
indeed, it would have to march by night, as the roads would by 
day be used by the troops. 

During an advance, a provision column would, with the 
view to issue supplies to the troops, be brought forwai^d from 
second eeJielon at the end of the day's march, to some convenient 
point whence the different waggons, according to the description of 
» stores they contain (see pages 59-62), would be either despatched 
to the various corps and regiments, or else the latter would 
fetch with their own transport from the place where the 
provision column stood, such provisions as they required. In 
a retreat, the provision column would remain for such a 
time halted at some point corresponding to where the day's 
march is to end, until the parties told off from the troops to 
fetch provisions arrive. 

As a rule, a provision column that has been emptied of its 
stores has immediately afterwards to undertake a night march. ; 
in the case of an advance, to reach some magazine established 
further in rear, and in the case of a retreat, both to leave 
the roads clear for the army to follow by, and get a start before 
' it, and even if possible, before the first echelon of trains, etc. 

It is evident that it would be impossible to expect an army 
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to subsist on the supplies carried by the provision columns, 
during an advance lasting for any time. * In a retreat, it is true, 
the system in theory, at any rate, appears more feasible, but in 
this case it is well to remember that its practical application is 
liable to be seriously interfered with by the action of the enemy, 
which might indeed, in some cases, bring about a totally unfore- 
seen change in the direction of retreat. 

As a rule, directions for the movements, etc., of the provision 
columns, are given by the General commanding the Army Corps 
after conferring on the subject with his Chief of the General 
Staff and Field Intendant. 

To permanently attach the provision columns to Divisions 
would certainly, to all appearances, considerably diminish the 
work of those who are in military command, but such a pro- 
ceeding would nevertheless by no means free the latter from 
the duty of seeing that all the troops forming the Army Corps 
were properly supplied, and being held responsible for it. 
It is always possible to temporarily attach such columns to a 
force, either during a given march or movement, or to facili- 
tate the matter of finding quarters or cantonments, or again when 
a Division, for instance, is detached for any considerable time. 
Even smaller bodies may, under such circumstances, be given 
for a time a provision or '* park carriage " column, or in some 
cases even only half a one. 

4 Subsistence by Requisition. 

Bequisitions to be carried out in a regular and orderly 

. manner, invariably require, as a first condition, the rayon in 

which a force, a body of troops, or a military authority has a 

right to make such requisitions, to be distinctly and clearly 

defined. 

Bequisitions on large districts are made to collect large 
quantities of supplies with a view to establishing magazines, 
replenishing provision columns, etc., and are carried out in 
accordance with directions given by the Intendantur (generally 
of the " Communications"), and as far as is practicable, 
with the assistance of the civil authorities of the country. 
Troops only take part in such matters to overawe by their 
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presence any unwillingness on the part of the inhabitants 
to comply with such requisitions^ or indeed^ to crush any resist- 
ance that might be o£fered In either case requiring the 
assistance or co-operation of troops, matters should be 
conducted with . the utmost severity, and every endeavour 
should, if possible, be made to obtain and carry ofiT, indepen- 
dently of such subsistence as is being furnished by the 
inhabitants directly to the soldiers quartered on them, more 
supplies than were originally demanded. When again, it is 
necessary to subdue any resistance on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, a money contribution should, in addition, be exacted 
as a fine. Finally a careful estimate must be made of 
the utmost that can possibly be expected from a country, 
making due allowance for the absolute wants of the inhabitants, 
and taking into consideration the question of supplementing 
their resources by bringing supplies from a distance. Astonish- 
ing results are sometimes produced by purchase, the money 
for such purposes being obtained by contributions levied on 
the country. 

Direct requisitions followed by the immediate issue on the 
spot to the troops, of the supplies obtained, generally take place 
when troops bivouack, the troops themselves co-operating in 
an orderly manner. The villages, farms, etc., situated in the 
rayon assigned to the troops for purposes of subsistence, are 
divided among the latter according to their position and 
resources. The quantities of food required are collected by 
parties of men in charge of an officer, with the assistance, if 
possible, of the head men of the various villages. In the 
subsequent issue of the supplies obtained, the Intendantur 
should see that the quantities issued to the various troops are 
equalised, whenever the amoimts obtained from certain villages, 
fall short of what is required or expected. Instructions should 
be given to advanced guards and cavalry detachments moving 
ahead, to collect supplies over and above the quantities that 
satisfy their own requirements, and hand them over to the 
troops following them. 

Bequisition by the individual soldier on his own account 
must not for a moment be tolerated, and should be punished as 
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an act of plunder. As a rule, it is found that a tendency to 
acts of this description generally takes place when troops are 
quartered on the inhabitants, and in most cases is to be 
accounted for by the soldier not receiving from his host such 
food as he iei reasonably entitled to. In such cases, it is the 
duty of the oflScer to step in, and promptly put an end to any 
refusal or resistance on the part of the inhabitant, by punishing 
him. This may be often a very disagreeable proceeding ; but it 
is the only way to maintain discipline on this point, and if once 
discipline be relaxed or affected in one particular respect, it 
soon becomes generally impaired. The interest taken by the 
officer in the welfare of his men in the matter of seeing that the 
soldier gets his proper ration of food, as well as in other respects, 
tends to increase his authority and strengthen the bonds of 
discipline. 

5. Subsistence by means of the "Ieon Eation." 

By " iron ration " is meant the food actually carried by man 
and horse, and may also include the provisions carried by the 
regimental transport. 

The soldier carries by regulation, three days' rations of 
bread (or biscuit), rice, bacon (or preserved meat), coffee, and 
salt ; the troop horse one day's allowance of oats. Three days' 
allowance of oats for all draught horses and for the riding 
horses of the artillery and train, are carried partly on the horses 
themselves and partly on the carnages and waggons. One 
day's allowance can, in addition, be carried by the regimental 
transport. 

It is of the greatest importance that the above rations, putting 
aside of course, their being necessarily consumed when it is 
desirable to replace them by a fresh issue, should be carried 
intact and never touched until, when all other means of subsis- 
tence fail, it is absolutely necessary to have recourse to them. 
There is always the danger of the soldier, until he has learnt to 
know what it is to suffer from want of food, being easily apt to 
lose or get rid of his iron ration, so as to diminish the weight he 
has to carry. Again, it may sometimes happen that the rations 
are consumed before the moment arrives when they are intended 
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to be used. Such irr^n^darities can only be checked and pre- 
vented by minute and constant inspection. 

C. APPLICATION OP THE VAMOUS STSTKlfiS OF 

SVfiSISTSNCE. 

If under the conditions of modem warfiAie, an attempt were 
made to bind an army as r^;ards its supplies, to any one 
particular form or system of subsistence, it would soon be found 
utterly incapable of making war, or at any rate would be at a great 
disadvantage when opposed to an army living by different ways 
according to circumstances. 

The system of subsisting entirely on magazines means 
hopelessly hampering and interfering with military operations. 
General and Intendant would, in fact, change their respective 
rdles. To feed the soldier again, at the expense of the inhabi- 
tant on whom he is quartered (QitartierverpJUgung), is a plan that 
can only be safely relied on when the army is sure of an unin- 
terrupted advance through a rich countiy that has not recently 
had to support troops in any numbers ; but on the other hand 
it might possibly happen that, this being the only available 
means of subsistence, the advance would necessarily have to be 
continued. As soon, however, as a halt becomes either desirable or 
necessary, recourse must be had to magazines. The provision 
columns and the iron ration provide for any imforeseen cases 
that may occur, and may be used to a certain extent when an 
army is executing very rapid movements in a closely concen- 
trated fonoation. Under such circumstances, it would be 
impossible to expect large masses of troops to be fed by the 
inhabitants on the " Quartierverpjleffung *' system, and any 
magazines that it might have been possible to establish, could 
not meet the demand, for want of time. Finally the most ad- 
vanced troops can live by requisition on the country, and by the 
same means small expense magazines may be rapidly established 
to supply, at any rate, some of the wants of the troops that 
follow. 

Supplies are generally found to fail shortly before and after 
decisive battles are fought, and when, in a victorious advance, 
the lines of communications become very long, and means of 
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transport cannot be established as fast as the army advances. 
To forward supplies from the rear becomes then a difficult 
matter, and those found in front are soon eaten up, as an enemy 
would in refiling, in all probability, have already greatly 
exhausted the country, and in most cases have carried off or 
destroyed, as far as he had been able, all that he could not consume. 
To advance on a broader front, as the only means of facilitating 
the matter of living directly on the country, is in such cases a 
question to be settled by the military considerations of the 
situation. The forage question under such circumstances 
becomes a matter of exceptional difficulty, as owing to its 
enormous bulk, to forward large supplies of forage when the 
means of transport are deficient and the distances great, is 
almost a matter of impossibility. To be exceptionally strong 
in cavalry and ailillery, would under such circumstances, from 
this point of view, be a doubtful advantage. Very numerous 
trains would indeed prove a positive burden, and every horse 
belonging to them beyond what is absolutely necessary, a 
positive evil. To reduce everything under this head to what is 
only really indispensable, is therefore very desirable, and 
must be carefully borne in mind in the organisation of an 
army. 

Though in the question of providing for the wants of an army 
as regards supplies, just as in the matter of handling or moving 
troops, no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down to be invariably 
followed, we may nevertheless by carefully examining the various 
phases of military operations, deduce certain principles which, as. 
the result of past experience in war, appear well worthy of con- 
sideration. It is well first of all, to point out that the real 
difficulty does not lie so much in the matter of obtaining, as of 
issuing, supplies. As regards the former question, there are in the 
first place all the resources of trade and private enterprise, and 
more particularly a large number of individuals at hand always 
ready to make money by undertaking contracts. The Inten- 
dantur may perfectly well make use of such persons as reprards 
the question of obtaining supplies, but to entrust them with the 
matter of issuing them is quite out of the question. 

The province of the contractor ends in fact, as a rule, where 
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the operatioii of forwaidiiig supplies to the theatre of operations 
oomiiieiice& The firee use, indeed, of the vaiious means of conunu- 
nicatioH which would be made use of by the'diffeient contractors 
in forwarding supplies to the army, might certainly now and 
then prove of advantage to certain bodies of troops when they 
had to deal with a contractor who knew his business well ; but 
the question of supply as a whole would be certain to miscany, 
were the means of communication not r^ulated by the military 
authorities, and managed with a view to meet the various 
requirements arising from time to time. 

The contractor has, in the main, but one object in view, and 
that is to forward and dispose of as quickly as possible the 
particular article he supplies ; it is of little or no importance to 
him, whether that particular article is in reality most wanted at 
the time or not A judicious use of the available, and always 
in a certain sense limited, means of communication, necessarily 
requires such articles of supply to be forwarded as are most 
wanted at the time, according to the degree of urgency, 
and this is a matter that the military authorities are alone 
competent to deal with. The latter consequently should take 
especial care that all means of conununication or transport— 
fix)m the railway train to the requisitioned country cart — are 
made the best use of in bringing in proper time to the troops 
such supplies as they most require at the moment. 

To do this, a highly organised system, and the orderly co- 
operation of a large number of persons, such as is to be found in 
the Qerman ** Conununication " service {Etappen wesen), are indis- 
pensable. At the point where the province of the authorities in 
charge of " Commimications " ends, that of the administrative 
departments (Branchen) belonging to the troops in the field, 
begins. Where the authority and responsibility of the two 
meet and end, must be most carefully defined. The troops 
again, take themselves ascertain share in the matter of finding 
subsistence, as has been already referred to in the matter of 
making requisitions, carrying the iron ration, etc., and the regi- 
mental transport has often to be used to bring them supplies 
on the spot. 

The different phases in the operations of war may be classed 
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as : — ^mobilisation ; the conveyance by rail or marcliing by road 
of the army to the points of concentration ; the pause that takes 
place in the rayon of concentration; and finally the actual 
operations of the campaign. And inasmuch as it would be ex- 
tremely difficult in dealing with the last phase, in which every con- 
ceivable kind of situation of the most opposite character might 
occur, to go beyond what has already been given under the 
heading of general considerations, it appears all the more desirable 
to lay down certain definite rules to be observed during the 
stages in the war, preceding the actual commencement of 
hostilities. 

Troops are supplied during the period of mobilisation in pre- 
cisely the same way as in time of peace. In places (as for instance, 
the large garrisons) where for purposes of mobilisation, it is neces- 
sary under certain circumstances, to billet troops in the neighbour- 
ing villages situated more than 20 kilometres (12^ miles) from the 
place, magazines must be established to facilitate supply, much 
as is done in the annual manoeuvres. A similar thing happens 
when larger masses of troops arrive in succession at a point 
whence they are to be despatched by rail, and near which they 
must consequently be, for a short time, at any rate, quartered. 
During the period of mobilisation again, the provision and park 
carriage columns have to be completed with stores, the iron 
ration must be procured and issued to the troops, and such 
articles of food as do not rapidly deteriorate, supplied to the 
field hospitals and bearer companies. 

As regards the stores to be supplied to the provision and 
park carriage columns, the rules to be generally observed, are 
given at page 68 ; the first supply or consignment, which takes 
place in the Army Corps district, would generally, as a rule, be 
confined to two days' supply of biscuit and four days' supply of 
preserved meats, vegetables, coffee, and salt. The park 
carriage columns would be filled up, half with oats, and half 
with fiour and and Vidtuilien rations. 

Directions are issued by the General commanding the 
Army Corps on the articles of food that are to form the iron 
ration of the soldier; it is very desirable that such articles should 
be of a highly nutritious character, and yet neither heavy nor 
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bulky ; consequently in addition to coffee and salt, the iron 
ration would generally consist of rice, biscuit, and preserved meat ; 
the two latter, together with the oats forming the iron forage 
ration, are supplied by the Intendantur ; the remaining articles 
may be procured by the troops themselves. In addition to such 
rations, troops would be provided with an additional one day's 
rations for man and horse, of the same nature as the iron ration, 
which, carried by the regimental transport or on the horses, would 
provide for the first day's subsistence after leaving tiie railway. 

During the railv/ay journey, hot meals (including coffee) are 
supplied by the railway authorities at certain fixed halting- 
places sufficiently tai apart. The necessary arrangements, as well 
as the matter of establishing canteens and providing drinking 
water for men and horses at railway stations, are undertaken in 
conjunction with the Intendantur authorities of the district in 
which the station happens to be situated. At the actual 
point of embarkation troops would receive an allowance of bread, 
oats, and hay for the entire journey by raiL 

Troops that reach the rayon of concentration by road alone, 
may in a great many cases subsist on the march on the Quartier- 
mrpfiegung systent If necessary this may be supplemented by 
magazines. 

During the period of deployment into position immediately 
preceding the commencement of hostilities {Aufmarach), the 
forces engaged in the movement cannot possibly subsist on 
the country comprised in the manoeuvre {AufmarscMerrain), 
without the assistance of magazines ; it would be quite im- 
possible to feed during such a period — ^lasting invariably as it 
does several days together — ^the large masses of troops thus 
assembling in a comparatively narrow space, on the resources 
of the country alone. Consequently, transport of the army by 
rail must comprise from time to time, with a view to estab- 
lishing magazines, certain trains laden with supplies alone, 
chiefly consisting of flour and oats. With a view to assist in 
converting the former into bread, it is therefore very desirable 
that the field bakery columns should proceed as early as 
possible to the Aufmarackterrain, The question of responsi- 
bility within the rayon of the latter, is defined by making 
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the Meld Intendant responsible for the supply of the troops 
as soon as they reach their final cantonments, and the Etwppm 
Intendant responsible for their supply whilst on the march 
from the point of disembarkation to the latter. The some- 
what difficult matter of seeing that the troops are properly 
supplied during this time, is to a certain extent facilitated by the 
fact of the troops having with them on leaving the railway, 
rations for one day. The horses and regimental transport are, 
it is true, somewhat overweighted by this measure, but the 
extra load lasts for one day's march only. 

At any rate, this is a better plan than to attach, as has 
been often proposed, to each train conveying troops, vans or 
trucks containing provisions for even several days' consumption. 
On the troops leaving the train there would always be the risk, 
in the first place, of finding insufficient means of transport to 
carry such supplies further ; and secondly, there would often be 
no space available at the point of disembarkation for their 
temporary storage. To immediately and rapidly, imload all 
trains is absolutely necessary to prevent any interruption in 
the traffic, and consequently if this plan were followed, the 
supplies carried would be easily spoilt. It is well, therefore, to 
limit the amount of food and forage carried by any corps or 
regiment to, what its horses and regimental transport can 
carry when loaded to the utmost. 

In other respects the principle laid down that during this 
period of a war, every corps or regiment is entitled to draw, or 
as the case may be, complete, its daily supplies from the nearest 
Etappen magazine, and have moreover such supplies conveyed 
to the spot by the transport belonging to the magazine, sim- 
plifies considerably the arrangements to be made, and mainly 
depends on the matter of providing well filled magazines. 

It is desirable, as a rule, that the supplies for the following 
day should be issued in the evening; the soldier is thus 
provided^with food for the next 24 hours — a circumstance of no 
small importance, especially in the course of active operations. 
Were this precaution not taken, troops would often, after a hard 
day's work, be without food until very late. 

As regards the question of supply whilst operations are 
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going on, the rule (regulating at the same time the spheres of 
responsibility of the different functionaries) has been laid down, 
that the supplies required by the troops in first line are to be 
obtained from the country in which they are operating (con- 
sequently through the Field Intendants), that the Etappen 
authorities have to supply what is next wanted, and finally, 
that the authorities at home have to assist these in all they 
require. 

It may be inferred from the above, that if one of the condi- 
tions to ensure the proper supply of an army in the field, mainly 
rests on making the best use of the resources of the country form- 
ing the theatre of operations, in the shape of food, forage, commu- 
nications, and transport, the question may perhaps be asked 
whether, in order to impede the advance of an opponent, either 
when acting on the defensive or retiring, the theatre of war may 
not be systematically laid waste. To carry off or destroy every- 
tliing in the shape of food not wanted by the defenders, to fill 
,in wells, break up and destroy roads, withdraw all horses and 
beasts of burden, etc., etc., might certainly answer such a 
purpose ; but what frightful misery would such proceedings 
inflict on the unfortimate inhabitants who would thus be forced 
to quit their homes and dwellings, and how terribly would such 
a plan tell against the defenders, should they assume the 
offensive — and they must always, after all, look forward to 
doing so, when the proper moment arrives ! Tn wars of a purely 
national character, when whole nations, exasperated, take part 
in the bitterest way in the fighting, such proceedings are possible, 
and, as happened in the war of 1812, in Bussia, may be considered 
as a noble act of patriotic self-devotion. If, however, the condi- 
tions of the case be otherwise, any plan proposed of systematically 
laying waste a country, can only be very partially carried out, 
and consequently have but slight effect \ and it is quite possible, 
that even looked upon in the light of true patriotism, it might 
not produce sufficient effect to remove certain touches about 
it approaching the ridiculous. 

Any proposal of resorting to such measures in one's own 
country, must find an echo in the hearts of the whole nation to 
have either any moral or physical effect on the enemy, and 
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as in the case of k retreat in hostile territory, would more- 
over, mean in addition, deliberately depriving ourselves of 
certain very valuable means of assuming the offensive at a future 
date. 

These remarks must not be taken to apply to the case when — 
just as a bridge is blown up to prevent the enemy from imme- 
diately seizing some important point — ^it becomes necessary to 
destroy the supplies collected in a magazine, which cannot be 
removed, and would otherwise fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ON MAINTAIKING THE FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF 

ARMIES IN THE FIELD. 

Attention has already in the course of this work, been more than 
once drawn to the importance of being careful to never, 
under any circumstances, take such steps as regards the employ- 
ment or use of troops, as unnecessarily interfere with their being 
constantly kept in fighting condition. It has especially been 
pointed out as desirable when giving directions for marching or 
quartering, that troops should be spared all hardship and fatigue 
not absolutely unavoidable on military grounds, and that every 
opportunity should be given them of having access to their 
baggage trains, to make full use of such articles of store as are 
carried by their regimental transport (Wirthachaftsfahi^zeuge). 
But even were such considerations allowed to carry the greatest 
possible weight, they would scarcely sufi&ce to permanently main- 
tain troops in a state of fighting efficiency ; the serious falling 
off in men, horses, and materiel that inevitably accompanies any 
kind of warlike undertaking, cannot be avoided even by the most 
judicious arrangements in the employment of troops ; and certain 
organisations consequently become necessary which, connecting 
the army in the field with sources of supply at home, or as the 
case may be, using the resources of the occupied portion of the 
enemy's coimtry, keep up a regular and constant supply of such 
articles as are necessarily expended, and fill the gaps caused 
by war. 

The resources of the enemy's country can, generally speak- 
ing, only include such supplies as food, forage, raw material 
only as regards clothing and equipment, and a certain amount of 
draught horses or animals, but very little as regards either 
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remounts or draught horses for military purposes; and, as, 
moreover, all such supplies, both as regards quantity and quality, 
must always be of an uncertain and doubtful use, any organisa- 
tion intended to maintain the fighting efficiency of the army 
in the field, must depend on the communications with the 
mother country being properly maintained. It consequently 
follows that an army cannot exist for any time, at any rate, in 
the field, without uninterrupted communication with home; 
strategical considerations therefore include as much the question 
of covering our own as of severing the enemy's, communica- 
tions ; this idea has been carried so far as to have led to the 
expression that strategy may be said to teach us the wants of 
armies. This definition, though in itself somewhat too narrowly 
drawn, has nevertheless its useful side in the case in point, in 
drawing attention to the importance of the subject under con- 
sideration. Well organised arrangements under this heading 
greatly tend to facilitate and assist the military command of an 
army in the field, just as do good tactical subdivisions, efficient 
armaments, etc. 

In former days, and during the wars in the early part of 
the present century, the main and country roads were the only 
communications by which the wants of an army could be perma- 
nently supplied, the latter being used to transmit correspondence 
by, and the former as the lines of march of reinforcements, 
trains of ammunition and supplies, convoys of sick and wounded, 
etc., etc. The bodies of troops of the different arms, forming 
the reinforcements marching on the lines of communication^ 
afforded at the same time an immediate protection to the 
roads and to the points where magazines and Mappen stations 
were established. Such a system worked but slowly and 
clumsily whilst an army continued to advance, and the latter 
was often obliged to check its onward movement, to enable 
reinforcements and supplies to come up, Annies could, indeed, 
strictly speaking, only fill up gaps and make good losses, when 
halted for a considerable length of tijne, as for instance, during 
an armistice. 

Kow-a-days the communications of an army in the field 
depend mainly, and as far as possible, on railways and tdegraplis ; 
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Transport by main and country roads is only used as an accessory. 
Bailway transport is so enormously superior in conveying large 
masses of men, horses, and stores of every description, that it 
would be impossible to neglect such an important factor. Un- 
fortunately, railway traffic is extremely liable to interruption of 
various lands, and the protection of lines of railroad, when 
opposed to an energetic and enterprising enemy, is, especially 
on hostile territory, an exceedingly difficult undertaking. A 
few determined men provided with such means of destruction 
as science has of late years produced, can rapidly, and conse- 
quently with less risk of being discovered, destroy a line of 
railroad at certain exposed points to such an extent as to 
render it unfit for traffic for a very long time to come. 
Troops being conveyed by railway are again unable to protect 
the line, as during the actual journey they are practically 
powerless. Consequently, troops specially intended for the 
protection of railroads, etc., become absolutely necessary. 

The more difficult then the matter appears of maintaining a 
system capable of yielding such good results in constant and 
uninterrupted working order, the more necessary does it appear 
to have recourse in this province to the strictest centralisation — 
represented according to the present organisation of the German 
Army, in the person of the Inspector- General of Commtmi^ccUions 
and Hallways, belonging to the Head-quarter Staff of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. To carry on the duties coimected with the 
" Communications," there are, working under him, a staff, and 
further the Inspectors of Communications, one to every Army 
or to every Army Corps acting independently. Under his 
orders are also placed : 

The Director of Military railways (Chef des Feld-Eisenbahu' 
wesens). 

The General Intendant of the Army. 

The Director of the Military Medical Department {Chef des 
Fdd-Sanitdtswesens). 

The Director of Military Telegraphs. {Chef der Militair- 
telegraphic?} 

The Director of the Field Post (Feld'Oberpostmeister). 
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a. THE COMMUNICATIONS OF AN ABMY IN THE FIELD. 

(Das Mappenufesen,) 

The Communications of an Army in the Field extend from the 
different Axmies or Army Corps to the Army Corps districts at 
home, and are confined as far as possible to the railway. 
The lines of communication of the different Annies or Army 
Corps, together with the rayons or districts belonging to, and 
situated on either side of, them are fixed by the directions of 
the Commander-in-chief of the Forces in the Field, When there 
are no instructions issued to the contrary, the authority of the 
mobile Eiappen authorities extends from the limits of the rayon 
actually occupied by the forces operating in the field, to the 
frontier of the mother country, or as the case may be, boundaries 
of such districts of the enemy's country as have been placed under 
the administration of a Govemor-General Beyond the limits 
thus defined, matters pass into the hands of the authorities at 
home, or as the case may be, Govemor-GreneraL The chief 
object of the "Communications" department (Etappenwesen) 
may be said to be : — 

1. Forwarding personnel and maUrid of every description 
from the mother country to the army. 

2. Sending or despatching home all men, horses, and matMel 
either temporarily or permanently sent to the rear, and conse- 
quently the sick and wounded, of&cers and men on command, 
prisoners of war, superfluous or damaged arms and equipment, 
and trophies, arms, and prizes taken from the enemy. 

3. Finding quarters and subsistence and otherwise assisting 
and providing for the wants of men and horses either on their 
way to join, or returning from the army, so long as they remain 
in the districts of the Etappen authorities. 

4. Protecting and maintaining the lines of communication, 
the maintenance and repair of roads, bridges, telegraph lines, 
postal communications, the military occupation and defence of all 
communications, and the superintendence of the military police 
in the district under their authority. 

5. The organisation and administration of the government 
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of the enemy's countiy, provided such country has not been 
placed under the orders of a GoYemor-Qeneral. 

The Director of MUitary Railways has, by making judicious 
traffic arrangements on the various lines of railway concerned, to 
do all in his power to assist the working of the '' Communications " 
department His assistants in this matter — ^the Military Sailway 
DirecUyi'S (for lines in the theatre of war) and the Line Com- 
mandants (for certain lines at home), as well as the Station 
Commandants acting under the orders of the two authorities 
first named, and finally the Sailway Section of the Oreai General 
Staff taking the place at home (Stellvertretend) of the Bailway 
Section of the Great General Staff in the field (under which are 
both the line Commandants and the supervision of military 
traffic on other home lines of railway), act independently of the 
Etappen authorities. By fixing the position of '^ Uebergangs 
stationen" the points where civil or peace traffic ends and military 
or warlike traffic begins, is defined, and consequently the limits 
of authority of the two railway departments above referred to, 
marked out. 

The point where the line of communications of an Army 
Corps begins (^Utappen-Anfangsort), or the point where all trains 
carrying supplies, etc., for the Army Corps in question, converge 
and start from, or where aU trains returning, diverge from, is 
fixed by the officer taking in war the place of the Corps Com- 
mander {Stellvertretendes General Kommando), To provide for 
the enormous accumulation of men and stores taking place at 
such a point, the place chosen must be provided with a large 
railway station well suited for embarking troops and stores, and 
have with the immediate neighbourhood, great facilities for 
housing and feeding troops. 

The Inspector-General of Communications and Bailways 
fixes on every line of railway leading to where the army is 
operating, a station of a^ssemily (Sammdstation), or point where 
all trains coming from the different Corps districts at home, 
converge with a view to being despatched on the different lines 
of the theatre of operations. The Inspector-General fixes, more- 
over, on every line leading to near where the army is operating, 
a terminus (Maf^en-Ifauptort), or last point on the line 
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where military trafl&c ceases, and whence the contents of the 
various trains arriving are despatched to the different Army 
Corps, etc., or where personnel or TnaUrid is collected from them 
with a view to being sent home ; such trafl&c has to be carried 
out by the roads of the country. 

Whilst the Etappen Anfan^/sort remains fixed or stationary, 
and the Sammelstatumen are only changed under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances, the Etappen Ifauptorte, on the other 
hand, are liable to constant change according as operations 
progress or trafl&c is re-established on lines that have been 
temporarily rendered useless by the enemy. 

At the Sammelstationen where the Line Commandants, as a 
rule, establish their head-quarters, dep6ts of military stores of 
every description are in course of time formed, from the fact that 
supplies of all kinds arriving from the rear, cannot be 
always, for various reasons, immediately despatched to the troops. 
Only trains conveying troops or ammunition pass the Sammel- 
stationen without, as a rule, making any stoppage. 

As regards the despatch of trains containing provisions drawn 
from supplies stored in magazines established at the Sammel- 
stationen, the Intendant-Gen^ral of the Army gives directions on 
the supplies the train is to be laden with, whilst the Director of 
Military Railways gives instructions on the despatch of the 
train. Arrangements such as these, requiring perfect under- 
standing on the part of the two authorities in question, must, in 
the first place, avoid all crowding on the lines of railway — a 
circumstance soon producing interruption in the trafl&c — and 
secondly, see that the army gets such articles of supply as are 
most urgently wanted at the time. All trains coming from the 
army in the field and returning home should always, if possible,, 
pass the Sammelstationen without making a stoppage of any 
duration. 

The Director of the Military Medical Department is the central 
directing authority of the medical department in the theatre of 
war. His functions will be more clearly defined farther on. 

The Director of Military Telegraphs regulates the whole 
telegraph service in the theatre of war. The means at his 
disposal for carrying out the duties of his ofl&ce have been 
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already referred to in the description of the War Formation of 
the German Army (page 76). 

The Director of tht Field Fost is responsible for the maui- 
tenance and working of postal communications in the theatre 
of war, and sees* that the duties in the various post-offices aie 
efficiently performed. Though all field postmasters and 
all field post-offices and stations are under his immediate 
orders, he has nevertheless himself to conform in all matters of a 
technical postal nature with the directions of the Postmaster- 
General (Oeneral PostanU). 

The above may be taken as a brief description of the various 
central authorities of the Etappen service, belonging to the Head- 
Quarter Staff of the Commander-in-chief, and it now only 
remains to examine the Etappen service of an Army, or an 
Army Corps acting independently. 

This is placed imder an Etappen Inspector who, on the one 
hand is responsible to the Inspector-General of Commimications 
and Railways, and on the other to the General commanding the 
Army, or as the case may be. Army Corps acting independently. 
The composition of the staff of an Etappen Inspector has already 
been given at page 44 In addition to the troops placed under 
his orders that would be necessary to guard and protect the 
Etappen stations, roads, and railways included in the rayon defined 
as belonging to the Army or Army Corps, the following, to enable 
him to carry out such duties as come with his province, are 
also placed at his disposal : a reserve hospital depdt, a reserve 
bakery column, a commission for the transport of the sick and 
wounded, and from every Army Corps forming part of the Army : 
a park carriage column, the Field Hospital Director, the 
personnel for the Etappen hospitals, the Etappen detachment 
of field gendarmerie, and a personnel sufficient for three Etappen 
commandantships* (see page 74). 

The Etappen Inspectorships should be formed as early in the 
campaign as possible, indeed their existence as early as when 
the army is engaged in its strategical deployment (Aufmarsch), 



* Not to be confused with Station Commandantihips under the Director 
of Militixry Railway a (tee page 74). 
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should be manifested by the establishment of magazines^ etc. 
The Etappen Inspector has in fact, to see that the army is 
properly supplied at all times and places, foresee again what it 
may probably want, protect its communications and rear, cause 
all that it requires to be conveyed to it without hitch or hin- 
drance, and similarly remove all that is an incumbrance or no 
longer necessary. For such purposes he must consequently be 
constantly kept au courant by the Commander-in-chief, of the 
movements and emplo3nnent of the various forces and bodies of 
troops, and informed as early as is practicable, of all orders that 
are drawn up and plans of operations contemplated. With a 
view to enable him to forward reinforcements and supplies, the 
whereabouts of the different units — down to, say, the regiment or 
body of corresponding strength — ^must again be constantly com- 
municated to him. He must take care that he is in constant 
personal communication with the General commanding the Army, 
and establish his head-quarters as near the latter as the exigencies 
of his department permit. The Generals commanding Army 
Corps and independent Divisions must be kept informed by In'm 
either directly, or through the General commanding the Army, of 
the position of the Etappen- ITauptorte, the Etappen vosida, and the 
places where Etappen hospitals and depots for sick and super- 
numerary horses, are established. 

The Etappen Inspector is responsible in the rayon in his 
charge for the security of railway, telegraph, and postal commu- 
nications, as well as for the repression in rear of the army of all 
acts of insubordination and disorder, whether committed by 
soldiers or civilians, using if necessary, the utmost severity in 
checking any tendency to such irregularities. He has for such 
purposes, in the first place, the field gendarmerie, and secondly, 
the troops acting immediately under his orders. The latter 
would be used both to permanently garrison and hold the most 
important points, and scour the country comprised in the rayon 
by the constant movement of small flying columns. Points 
permanently held should, if necessary, be strengthened by forti- 
fications, and the garrisons holding them amply provided with 
stores and supplies of every kind. They thus form excellent 
magazines (or dep6ts), and halting places on a line of communi* 
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cationfl miming along a line of railway, or in the absence 
of such, on the roads fulfilling the same object 

In the above sketch, an attempt has been made to give a 
general idea of the organisation of the communications of an 
army in the field, and of the various offices or functions con- 
nected with the same ; and it now appears desirable to touch on 
a few other points intimately connected with the question of 
maintaining the fighting efficiency of an army in the field The 
matter of supplies has been dealt with in Chapter YI ; and we 
have consequently now to deal with the medical care of the 
soldier, the supply of arms, ammunition, clothing, accoutrements, 
and field equipment, and finally reinforcements and remounts. 

b. THE MEDICAL CABE OF THE SOLDIER. 

Modem wars, notwithstanding the great increase in the 
numerical strength of armies, show very great improvement in the 
medical care of the soldier. The great strides that have taken place 
in the surgical and medicinal sciences have of course very 
materially contributed to bring about such results, but it is 
nevertheless impossible, without the assistance of an efficient and 
sufficiently extensive organisation, to expect science and skill 
alone in such matters to attain the ends desired. 

The soldier on active service cannot in the first place devote 
the same care and attention to his health, as can a private 
individual in easy circimistances comfortably at home. Under 
certain circimistances, he is called upon to make effi)rts, undergo 
privations aad hardships, and face the elements to such an 
extent and degree, that the strongest alone are able to bear the 
strain. But these are not the only causes of sickness ; soldiers 
fall sick at times en masse, and sicknesses of this description 
often degenerate into epidemics attacking even those who would 
otherwise be able to bear all the hardships of a campaign. Under 
such circumstances it is impossible to give the sick soldier the 
same medical attention and comfort, as can be done in the 
garrison hospital at home. And this is again seen to be the case in 
a far worse light when, immediately after a victorious battle, the 
conquerors find enormous numbers of wounded left on their 
hands. On such an occasion, the sympathy we naturally have for 
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the sufiferings of our fellow-creatures urges us to do the utmost in 
our power to assist and tend without loss of time, the unfortunate 
soldier lying maimed on the field of carnage from wounds 
received in the service of his country. To carry out such 
good intentions, however, would require in the first place, 
such an enormous medical personnel, and secondly, such a huge 
amount of transport and hospital stores, that no number of 
surgeons would appear sufficient, and the impedimenta con- 
sidered necessary would hopelessly hamper the movements of an 
army under ordinajy circumstances, and invariably fail to be on 
the spot in sufficient quantity at the right place when required. 
The organisation of the military medical service in time of 
war may consequently be said to be based on a kind of compro- 
mise between what would appear to be desirable and what is 
practicable — and the meaning of the latter expression may, it is 
unnecessary to add, be variously interpreted. Time has shown 
in fact, that we have only approached very nearly to what is 
practicable. This may be inferred from the details that were 
given on the medical service of an Army Corps, in the chapter 
devoted to the war formation of the Grerman Army (page 63). 
There being then no doubt that this organisation is insufficient 
to meet the requirements of sick and wounded en tnasse, but 
that it must nevertheless follow the army everywhere in its 
movements so as to be constantly at hand when required, 
attempts have been made to facilitate matters by calling in the 
assistance of the Societies for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, 
and connecting the system with the Mappen department, thus 
facilitating communication with the mother country. 

In the first place the Etappen department enables \he personnel 
and maUriel of any field hospitals that have been established, 
to be replaced and renewed. For this purpose the Etappen 
Inspectorship has at its disposal an Etappen hospital personTvel and 
reserve hospital stores. The new hospitals formed by such an 
operation are styled " Fioced War Hospitals " {Stehende Kriegsla- 
zarethe), and with the Etappen Hospitals specially established, 
are under the Etappen Inspector, The latter is represented by 
the Etappen Surgeon-Qeneral, and acting under his orders, the 
Field Hospital Directors, 
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The Etappen department has again to see to the matter of 
sending home all sick and wounded that can be moved. The 
Director of the Military Medical Department has for snch 
purposes at his disposal a certain number of specially arranged 
ffatpUal Trains {SanUdiszuge) ; these by arrangement with the 
Director of Military Railways, he causes to be brought forward, 
and just as in the case of trains conveying invalids (Krankenzuge), 
has despatched to certain points where Commissums for the tram' 
port of the aiek established for the purpose of distributing the 
invalids, cause the latter to be conveyed to, and received in, the 
various Beeerve HogpUals established at home. 

This system of evactuUing the sick thus forms the basis of the 
entire military medical service in the field, inasmuch as it not 
only enables the field and fixed hospitals to be ready again 
for use in the shortest possible time, but is calculated to prevent 
a great accumulation of sick and wounded at any particular 
place — a circumstance always to be avoided — and to ensure them 
better medical treatment and greater comfort in hospitals 
removed from the scene of hostilities, and better provided with 
the necessary personnel^ appliances, etc. 

Depdts for sick horses are established on the Etappen roads 
by order of the Etappen Inspector, as circumstances require, for 
the temporary reception of such horses as are no longer required 
by the troops, and cannot be received in the mobile horse depots 
of Army Corps. Veterinary personnel for these are appointed by 
the Intendantur taking the place at home of the Intendantur in 
the field (Stellvertretende), on application of the Etappen 
Inspectors, by engaging civil veterinary surgeons. 

C. SUPPLY OP ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

Any demand for arms, ammunition vxiggons, and artillery 
carriages is made directly to the Officer commanding the 
Artillery of the Army Corps, and is forwarded by him to the 
General War Department (Allgemeines Krlegsdepartew^nt). On 
instructions being given by the latter, the stores in question are 
supplied and handed over to the Etappen authorities whose duty 
it is to convey them to the Etappen Hauptort. On the proper 
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intimation being given to the troops by the Officer commanding 
the Artillery, the stores in question would then be fetched by 
the troops themselves concerned, small arms being always as a 
rule conveyed at the same time as guns, etc. 

It may as well be observed that such a thing as the supply of 
small arms is very rarely required by troops in the field, the 
number of men becoming non-effective generally exceeding the 
number of small arms rendered unfit for use. Bepairs again, 
unless on a large scale, are made good by the regimental 
armourers. 

Demands for ammunUion are made directly to the Officer 
commanding the Artillery of the Army Corps. To meet these, 
the latter has in the first place, the Army Corps AmmunUion 
Colvmns, These are filled up when necessary, from the columns 
of the Mdd Ammunition Parks by order of the General com- 
manding the Artillery of the Army. The Field Ammunition 
Parks again, are completed from the Chief Ammunition Dq>6ts 
in charge of the Inspector-General of Communications and 
Hallways, and the latter are finally kept supplied by the General 
War Department. 

By using the above system of supply, echeloned, so to speak, 
along the lines of communication, the different formations used 
to provide and convey supplies of ammunition may be classed 
according to their degree of mobility, and a constant supply 
moreover better ensured from echelon to echelon. The ammunition 
columns belonging to, and forming part of, a mobilised Army 
Corps, are organised so as to be always able to follow the move- 
ments of the latter, and they are consequently at times more or 
less exposed to danger and annoyance from small parties of the 
enemy, when separated for any time from their Army Corps— as 

Field Ammunition Parks. The latter, however, being closely 
connected with the Mappen system as it advances, are protected at 
the same time as the lines of communication. As a rule, they are 
conveyed by raU, but provision is made for a certain number of 
horsed waggons, so that they can, if draught horses are to be 
obtained, gradually take to the roads. If sufficient teams can be 
requisitioned, the whole columns could indeed in time, take to 
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the roads, as the ammunition is bj regulation packed in ammu- 
nition waggons. 

The Chief AmMunition DepAU are situated far in rear in 
some perfectly secure position, and as a rule, are not changed 
when once established. From these, ammunition packed in 
boxes is forwarded as required bj rail to the places where the 
columns of the Field Ammunition Parks are halted, or as the 
case may be, to some point whence it can be fetched by the 
empty waggons of these columns. 

Finally ammunition must be imceasingly made up at home 
in the Artillery DepdU, and from these the Chief Ammimition 
Depdts kept constantly supplied as fast as they are exhausted. 

d. SUPPLY or CLOTHING, ACCOUTREMENTS, AND :n£LD 

EQUIPMENT. 

As regards the loss and wear and tear of articles of clothing 
and accatUrements in the field, the observation made when dealing 
with the question of the expenditure of small arms, may be said to 
apply to a certain extent in this case, inasmuch as the loss in men 
is greater than that in articles of clothing and accoutrements. In 
the matter of clothing, however, there is a certain difficulty in 
meeting the wants of troops in the field by supplying one man 
with what belongs to another, especially as regards hoots, which 
can rarely be made interchangeable ; and again, from the fact 
that whereas a sick or wounded soldier no longer requires his 
arms, he must be allowed to retain his clothing. 

The supply of articles of clothing to troops in the field is 
consequently limited as far as the troops themselves are con- 
cerned, to what is carried in reserve by the regimental transport, 
and this can be only very rarely and inadequately supplemented 
by the requisition of boots, etc., found in the enemy's country, 
and answering the purpose. Again, in a certain time the cloth- 
ing will be so completely worn out, that supplies of clothing en 
masse must be sent to replace it from home. The making up and 
despatch of clothing is work that falls to the lot of the dep8t 
troops at home representing those that have taken the field 
(Ersatz- Trwppentheile), and the artificer detachments belonging 
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to these have to work incessantly to supply the wants of the 
army in this respect. 

Troops in the field make a demand for such stores of clothing 
as they require, direct to their respective depot {Ermtz) troops at 
home, and the latter complete and forward the order for trans- 
port to the front, through the officer taking the place at home of 
the General commanding the Army Corps. The transport of 
such stores to the Mappen Hauptort is a matter for the Mappen 
authorities, and from this point they are either fetched by the 
troops for whom they are intended, or else they are conveyed 
to the latter in charge of any reinforcements that may happen 
to be joining. 

Accoutrements are similarly supplied when wanted, but 
these, when the effectives of an army begin to diminish, are 
soon, unlike articles of clothing, found to be in excels of what is 
required, and what is more, are much more easily stored. 

Carriages (with the exception of ammunition and artillery 
carriages) and suchlike field equipment, if not to be procured in 
hostile territory by requisitioning, are supplied on demand, 
through the dep&t troops at home representing those in the 
field, by the Train Inspection, Carriages for the JEngineers 
and bridge trains are supplied, on demand made through the 
General commanding the Army Corps in the field, by the General 
War Department. 

e. REINTORCEMENTS AND REMOUNTS. 

On war being declared, the depSts, or troops that take the 
place at home of those that have left for the front (Ersatz 
Truppen), are at once embodied in such strength, and certain 
steps at the same time taken for ensuring their numbers being 
permanently maintained throughout the campaign, that the loses 
and gaps that may, according to all past experience, be expected 
in the ranks of the army in the field, are sufficiently provided for. 

When certain troops have suffered any very severe losses, 
these may be made good by reinforcements from other as well as 
their own dep8t troops at home. As a rule, reinforcements are 
forwarded to troops in the field by their own dep8t troops at 
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home, on a proper demand being made fix>m the former direct to 
the latter. 

Beinforoements, both mounted and dismounted^ are sent from 
home fully armed and equipped (including ammunition and iron 
ration), the necessary railway transport being provided by the 
line Commandant at the Etappen Anfangwrt, on a proper 
intimation being sent him by the officer acting as Corps Com- 
mander at home {SUUvertreUndes Creneral Kommando). The 
transport of reinforcements from this point to the Etappen 
Hauptort, and their further despatch to the troops they are to 
join, are then matters for the happen authorities. 

Beinforcements of train soldiers for the various stafiGs and 
administrative departments, are obtained through the officers 
commanding the train battalion. Horses required by these, as 
well as by the infantry, rifles, and pioneers, are supplied by the 
horse depdt of a mobilised Army Corps ; and it may to a certain 
extent be used to supply any very pressing wants of the other 
arms. 

The question of reinforcements and remounts for artillery after 
an engagement in which this arm has severely suffered, is one at- 
tended with very great difficulty. A battalion or a squadron even 
reduced to half its effective strength in bayonets or sabres, can 
always be still used as a battalion or a squadron. But a battery that 
has lost haK its gunners and drivers and horses, cannot, until such 
losses have been made good, horse and fight its six guns. To re- 
place casualties, men and horses can, in the first place, be trans- 
ferred firom other batteries that have not suffered to the same 
extent ; and secondly, there are the ammunition columns from 
which drivers, and especially horses, can without any difficulty be 
taken. Every ammunition waggon belonging to thft^-* columns 
can very well spare two horses until reinforcements arrive, as it is 
quite possible, even without reckoning the spare horses of the 
colunm, to manage with four horses per waggon only for a time. 
These are all matters that would be left to be dealt with b]f 
the Officer conmianding the Artillery of the Army Corps. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SPECIAL RECONNAISSANCES. 

When dealing with the subject in Vol I, attention was 
drawn to the fact that a Special Beconnaismnce deals with some 
specific object to be reconnoitred under certain clearly defined 
conditions arising from the actual military situation at the time, 
if it be in real war^ or a supposed one in the case of peace 
exercises (such as manoeuvres, General Staflf tours, etc.). 

It may hence be inferred that whereas everything having in 
any way reference to this situation, must be most carefully 
reconnoitred, all that does not concern the question must be as 
pointedly avoided. This rule is a very necessary one ; for a 
reconnaissance being necessarily very closely made of everything 
that is of importance and which should therefore be examined and 
reported on (or as the case may be, the written report made on a 
reconnaissance necessarily going into detail on such points 
according to their importance), time would often be wanting 
to complete the reconnaissance itseK, as well as in many cases to 
prepare or even read the report on one. 

A sketch, either as a means of supplementing or illustrating 
a map, is very often a most valuable addition to a report, and 
may in some cases even act in itself as a report When time is 
short, a verbal report must sometimes take the place of a written 
one; under such circumstances, a sketch cannot of course be 
expected ; but even in this case it is very advisable to make 
corrections and additions on the map actually used when making 
the reconnaissance, and further explain these by notes made on 
the spot and carried in the sabretache. This plan has the advan- 
tage of showing at once, whilst making the reconnaissance, whether 
everything of importance is duly observed, and further, by causing 
VOL. n. R 
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to be noted on the spot the impression made at the time, of 
the various things obeenred, acts as a certain check on the memory. 

The officer making the reconnaissance most in the first place 
thoroughly understand the object of his business, and be 
perfectly informed of the military situation at the time. He 
must not only collect information on such subjects as have been 
indicated to him, but must find out all that his judgm^it tells 
him is desimble. His report will in most cases decide his 
General how to act It is therefore of fiir more importance to 
ascertain the most advantageous position, pointy etCw, than to 
describe, however perfectly and minutely, others ofTering minor 
advantages. 

The following, unlike what was said when dealing with the 
subject in YoL I, Chapter Vll, will consequently be found to 
contain considerable reference to tactical and strategical con- 
siderations, so far as these concern special reconnaissancea 

The General Staff officer seldom makes a reconnaissance 
in war, alone. He is generally accompanied by a small detach- 
ment of cavalry to protect him against small parties of the 
enemy, drive in the enemy's vedettes, rapidly bring him informa- 
tion, etc., etc. In addition to an escort of this description, it is often 
advisable, as several pairs of eyes are better than one, to give 
him the assistance of one or two well mounted officers who have 
previously been thoroughly made acquainted with the object of 
the reconnaissance. By then dividing the ground to be 
examined among the jMuiy, a considerable saving may be 
effected in the time available for gaining the information 
desired ; and again, especially in a thick or intersected country, a 
better and more accurate idea can be obtained of the circum- 
stances connected with some given point to be reconnoitred, 
when it can be simultaneously observed from different directions. 
It is the special duty of the General Staff officer on such 
occasions to see that his assistants are properly informed. 

When any special technical knowledge is necessary, it is 
very desirable to have the assistance of Artillery, but more often, 
Engineer officers. In the attack and defence of fortresses, their 
co-operation is of course of the highest importance ; but even 
during active operations in the field, circumstances often arise 
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in which, though the General Staff of&cer may have a sufficient 
training in the subject to prevent his maMng any very serious 
mistakes, it is highly necessary to have the question technically 
examined by officers of the special arms. 

As nothing must be neglected in war to ensure success in 
everything we undertake, it would be exceedingly foolish to 
dispense with the assistance of officers specially trained in 
certain technical subjects ; in addition to which, it should not 
be forgotten that to call upon officers of these branches of the 
service to take part in reconnaissances, is only affording them the 
greatest pleasure. 

In a case of this description, the object in view is generally 
of such importance that it is desirable to entrust the reconnais- 
sance to the management of a General Staff officer of high rank 
and great experience. The officers belonging to the special arms 
accompanying the reconnaissance should, under these circimi- 
stances, be chosen so that they are junior in rank to the General 
Staff officer, thus giving the latter sole direction and charge of 
the business; otherwise technical details might quite possibly 
be allowed to carry imdue weight in the matter. 

a. RIVERS AND THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS. 

There are two points to be mainly considered imder this 
heading ; put in the form of questions, these are — 

1, Are we to cross the river ourselves, and is the imder- 
taking to take place in an advance or retreat ? 

2. Are we expecting the enemy to cross the river and take 
the offensive ? 

1. Passage of a River when acting on the Offensive, 
The point to be chosen is in this case a tactical question, if 
any resistance on the part of the enemy be contemplated, A 
well-marked re-entering bend of the river, high banks on our side 
overlooking and commanding the further side, secure means 
of approaching and holding positions on this side, points d'appui 
on the opposite shore where bridge heads can be established 
to cover the troops that first cross, etc., etc., are all questions 
of importance, and would have to be considered under this 
heading. From a technical point of view there are other con* 

B 2 
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aiderations depending on the breadth, depth, natnre of banks, 
stream, bottom, and such like properties of the river; under this 
heading would be the question of a sufficient military bridge 
train, or the possibility of supplementing such matSriel, if 
deficient, by turning to accoimt such means as might be found 
on the spot or in the neighbourhood. These are all circum- 
stances that have to be considered imder the supposition that 
the military situation necessitates the river being crossed within 
a certain section of its course — a question that must depend on 
atrateffical considerations remaining for a time fixed according to 
the general situation of affairs at the particular moment of the 
campaign, and the general topographical features of the country. 
Within the limits thus imposed, the conditions fulfilling tactical 
and technical requirements must be ascertained by a reconnais- 
sance. 

If these requirements be perfectly clear in character, the 
conditions to be fulfilled by the point chosen for crossing are of 
themselves clear enough, as well as is indeed a certain adapta- 
tion of such conditions one to the other ; for a case in which all 
the necessary conditions were equally well satisfied would be 
a very rare occurrence indeed. 

If a suitable point for crossing a river is to be sought for in 
an unknown country, the most natural way of proceeding is 
to examine the river at places where traffic is carried on 
across it either by fixed or floating bridges, flying bridges, or 
ferries. There is always, at any rate, one favourable circum- 
stance to be found at such places, viz. roads, etc., leading to the 
bank on either side, and in many cases other conditions as well 
of a technical character. In a tactical point of view such 
places might, however, be utterly unsuitable. If, then, the place 
where there is a bridge, ferry, etc., be objectionable for this 
reason, some point that is tactically suitable must be sought 
for as near this place as possible. The object in doing this is to 
secure, as far as possible, good communications to and from the 
point of crossing, and avoid leaving the roads and marching 
across country. In any case the question of being always able 
to advance or retire over the river, is one that must never be lost 
sight of, and the fact that approaches to a river are sometimes 
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rapidly rendered impracticable from a heavy fall of rain or 
a change of weather, must not be forgotten. 

Conditions that are in themselves tactically unfavourable, 
may sometimes be compensated for by skilful arrangements, as 
well as by a superiority of fira If the country situated near 
the point of crossing be impassable for any distance, either by 
reason of its being rocky, marshy, etc., and can only be crossed 
by regular approaches through it requiring much time to make, 
the chances of success in effecting a passage of the river, in the 
face of an enterprising enemy, would be small indeed, as he would 
be given time to concentrate all his available forces at the point 
threatened. 

The above considerations lead us at once to the question of 
the importance of a river as an obstacle covering the enemy's 
front. To cross a river by thro\ving a bridge under fire is 
certainly one of the most desperate undertakings that a General 
can be called upon to execute. The difficulties placed in the 
way of crossing, either by the enemy or by nature, may indeed 
be insurmountable. The slightest contretemps may suffice to 
defeat the undertaking, even if we suppose the bridge to have 
been thrown without any check, and before the enemy had time 
to bring any considerable force to bear on the point of crossing. 
For instance, to attempt and force the passage of a river, when 
the opposite bank is not completely commanded and swept by 
the fire from this side, and the enemy is assembled for battle, is 
almost a matter of impossibility. Consequently, when there i^ 
reason to believe that strong forces of the enemy will be rapidly 
assembled to resist the passage of a river at any given point, 
some other point must be chosen and the river crossed there, 
before the enemy has time to discover and resist the attempt. 

The difficulty of reconnoitring a river is, in nearly every 
case, aggravated by the fact that the enemy's advanced posts 
prevent access to the opposite bank of the river, It is, then, 
far from easy to come to a correct conclusion on the possibility 
of firmly establishing, on the opposite bank, the first troops that 
are to cross, as well as to form any idea as to how, if the 
river be successfully crossed in force, operations are to be con- 
tinued with the best prospect of success. 
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Infonnation obtained from persons well acquainted with the 
country, a careful examination of all available maps, and a com- 
parison of the same with the topography of the country in tie 
neighbourhood so as to correctly ascertain how fax they can be 
trusted, and finally an attempt to reconnoitre by night the bank 
held by the enemy, may all contribute towards arriving at some 
approximately correct conclusion. 

The following points should always be made the subject of 
careful examination and report, 

(a.) Places where bridges may be thrown and the river 
crossed, or which offer exceptional advantages for the under- 
taking. Seasons given for preferring any particular point or 
points. 

(6.) Breadth, depth, and force of current, with special 
reference to any sudden increase in the volume of water or 
floods the river may be liable to. 

(c.) Character of the banks and bed. 

(d.) Any existing means of assisting the operation of bridging, 
such as boats, ferries, timber, ropes, anchors, etc. Proposals or 
projects that may be devised for re-establishing any arrange- 
ments for crossing that may have existed, but have been 
destroyed by the enemy. 

(e.) Boads and communications leading to the bank of the 
river on either side. Places suitable for dep6ts. 

(/.) Positions for artillery on this side, with the relative 
commands of the opposite sides of the valley, the breadth of the 
same, whether wooded, enclosed, cultivated, etc. 

(g.) Whether the point chosen for bridging the river is 
likely to be exposed to the fire of the enemy's artillery. 

(h.) Towns, villages, farms, etc., and character of the country 
on the opposite bank as favourable or otherwise to the first 
troops thrown across. 

(i.) Fords ; these are more likely to be of use if below the 
point chosen for bridging the river. 

If a river has to be crossed in a retreat, existing bridges or 
such bridges as have been destroyed and repaired, need only be 
immediately considered as regards the retreat of the main body. 
The reconnaissance of such bridges — a matter which should on 
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no account be delayed — ^is, under such circumstances, of an essen- 
tially technical character and would be made chiefly with a view 
to ascertain whether the bridges were safe and calculated to 
support the necessary weight. K considered desirable, repairs 
should be undertaken without delay, and the bridges made of 
the requisite strength. The special report that would be made 
by an Engineer ofGicer, as a rule, on the subject, would have 
reference to such questions only. 

If the enemy is following closely, the rear guards would be 
chiefly concerned, and the latter might possibly have to retire 
over the river under the fire of the pursuers. Tactical considera- 
tions are now again mainly to be observed, and the same remarks 
may be said to generally apply now as in the case of an advance, 
circumstances that may be considered favourable in one case being 
equally so in the other. But in a retreat opportunities are often 
oflFered of improving any advantages the features of the country 
may offer, by hasty entrenchments and field fortification ; these 
may either take the form of gun emplacements on the further 
bank, commanding and sweeping the ground on the opposite side 
over which the enemy must advance towards the river, or a 
tSte de porU covering and protecting the bridge to the last 
moment. 

A reconnaissance must give due weight to all such matters, 
but should the enemy pursue with vigour, it may be often 
impossible to prevent a certain amount of bridging material 
from falling into his hands. 

Finally, there is the danger that a portion of the main body, 
if not the rear guard which is often obliged to maintain itself 
against the enemy longer than is desirable, may possibly be cut 
oflF by the enemy from the point of crossing. In a great many 
cases the enemy would do his utmost to accomplish this, and his 
movements would generally indicate from which side the pressure 
might be expected. If his design be foreseen and a bridge throwp 
at some other point, enabling the rear guard to retire with safety, 
the latter may continue to hold out and allow the enemy to com- 
plete his turning movement, calling him oflFfrom the point where 
the main body has crossed. But in choosing such points as 
thes^r care must be taken that there may be every prospect of 
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aooomplishing the retreat with slight lo68» and every chance of 
saving the bridging material To ensure this, field fortification 
must be resorted to strengthen and add to such tactical advantages 
of a general character as are offered by the point in question. 

The reconnaissances made with a view to the different points 
just referred to can, as a rule, be carried out without any par- 
ticular difficulty, as the rivers banks, etc., may be examined 
without fear of the enemy. 

2. WJien the Enemy is expected to cross the Biver. 

In making a reconnaissance in this case, it is well to put 
oneself in the position of the enemy, and, having selected the 
best points of crossing, see how the attempt may be best foiled 
The report of the reconnaissance which should be treated as 
far as possible as a broad* question, must in this case, be accom- 
panied by proposals for the observation and defence of the 
line formed by the river. 

The proper observation of a line of river requires above all 
things a good system of transmitting intelligence, and this 
again requires efficient outpost arrangements. Small detach- 
ments posted on the opposite bank must hold out as long as 
they are able, 'send all information they can get on what 
appears to be the line of advance of the enemy*s main strength, 
and only retire across the river when hard pushed, and then at 
some point where the passage has been made secure. An 
efficient and well-^organised system of acquiring ioformation, 
next does all in its power to supplement and complete the 
reports made by the detaohnients that have been driven over 
the river. The plans of the enemy may often be revealed by 
the reconnaissance he has been observed to make of certain 
points. 

The pof its of observation stationed on this aide of the river 
should be instructed not to interfere with or fire on officers' parties 
of the enemy reconnoitring on the opposite bank, unless these 
come very near and they are sure of their mark. It is far 
better to carefully watch the enemy's intentions than to 
momentarily interrupt his observations. 

M«.n. L «pidl^ »ndi.g formation .kaUd le p»^ded 
by the telegraph, and a system of mounted relays. At all 
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important points, or places where the enemy would be likely to 
attempt a passage or make a feint, intelligent officers should be 
posted who may be safely trusted with the discernment of feigned 
from real attempts. 

The defcTice is materially assisted by removing or destroying 
everything that could be of use to the enemy in attempting a 
passage, such as boats, ferries, timber, etc. Whether it appears 
best to simply remove these to some safe place on this side of 
the river, or whether it appears more advisable to bum or 
utterly destroy them, is a question depending on the possibility or 
probability of our shortly assuming the offensive. Similar con- 
siderations must also decide whether railway and other bridges 
and fords are to be destroyed or defended intact. Prepa- 
rations made for blowing up and destroying bridges, etc., should, 
when made beforehand, be constantly examined and ascertained 
to be effective. Finally, a judicious and skilful distribution of 
the forces available, so that they may be concentrated on the 
most probable points of passage in the shortest possible time, is, 
it is unnecessary to add, of the first and highest importance. 

It is only by making the most careful reconnaissances, that 
sufficient information can be obtained on which all the above 
considerations and questions could, at any rate so far as local 
arrangements are necessary, be decided. Strategical considera- 
tions, or the extent and subdivision of the line of river to be 
observed and defended (and consequently examined and recon- 
noitred), are in this case, as in the case of a contemplated offensive 
movement across a river, matters depending on the general 
military situation. The line of, river to be observed would be 
divided into sections or lengths, and assigned to different officers 
for separate examination and report. 

As the intentions of the enemy cannot be accurately known, 
the reconnaissance on our side in this case must be far more 
extensive than on his, from the very fact that he has a definite 
object in view, and consequently has from the very first, a much 
less extensive field to contejnplate. Our business being to 
negative his, we must take care to be far more fully informed. 
The difference between the offensive and the defensive is perhaps 
nowhere better shown or illustrated than in the case of the 
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attack and defence of a line of river. The latter, apparently afford- 
ing the defenders a long and formidable line of defence, enables 
at the same time the assailant to suddenly mass his forces on a 
given point Thus the great danger there is, when acting on 
the defensive, of too widely scattering an army, is in this case 
exceptionally critical* It may to a great extent be guarded 
against by efficient and careful reconnoitring; the look-out 
must be shaip and the observation correct, but the aim and 
object always kept in view must be to ascertain the intentions 
of the enemy. 

6. BOADS. 

The reconnaissance of roads is a duty constantly occurring 
to the (reneral Staff officer. 

During an advance, and when a close totidi of the enemy is 
being maintained, the leading troops, generally cavalry, are rarely 
able to make a preparatory reconnaissance of the roads. Maps 
and information gathered firom the inhabitants must on such 
occasions be relied on, and a more or less correct idea formed, 
as to how far a road is practicable or leads in the right direction. 
If the road taken is found to lead in the wrong direction, 
or becomes impracticable — ^the worst that could possibly occur — 
there would be no help for it, and we should have to retrace our 
steps. But such an occurrence might bring about the most 
serious consequences ; a column of troops, for instance, on the 
punctual arrival of which at a given point, much depended, 
might be delayed, and the fate of an engagement thereby 
perhaps decided. 

It is therefore very desirable, before assigning routes to forces 
of any size, to correctly ascertain whether, or to what extent, the 
roads they will have to march by are practicable ,and lead in 
the desired direction. Consequently, it is best to assign to 
large bodies of troops such roads only as are seen at once to be 
goSfrom the map. or have previouMy been reconnoitred and 
found practicable, or are undoubtedly so from trustworthy 
evidence agreeing on the subject. 

Boads that the enemy has just used in his retreat may be 
used without any further hesitation. If he could no longer con- 
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tinue to retire by such roads, there would be at least the proba- 
bility of comiug up with him and forcing him to fight under very 
great disadvantage. The safest way of being kept correctly in- 
formed during an advance of the state of the roads it is proposed 
to use, is to accustom the most advanced parties of cavahy to 
send in daily with their reports on the movements, etc. of the 
enemy, a short account of the practicability of the roads they 
have ridden over. This must be also done, but in a more complete 
^&y>by an advanced guard as regards the main body following 
it, and it is the duty of the General Staff officers attached to 
Cavaby Divisions, advanced guards, etc., to constantly give their 
attention to such important matters. 

It may, however, under certain circumstances, quite possibly 
happen that a force in an advance is assigned a road that is 
either quite impassable or can only be used with the greatest 
difficulty. It does not necessarily follow, however, that the 
General Staff is to blame for such mistakes, as it cannot always 
personally reconnoitre all the roads of a country. 

But in a retreat such an occurrence must never on any 
account occur unless, of course, a force has the misfortune to be 
driven by the superior strength of the enemy into impracticable 
country. To retii^ before an enemy by bad roads is to incur the 
additional risk of being outstripped by him on good roads and 
cut off. 

Thus great circumspection in such matters is necessary 
when using a railway as an ordinary road. In a marshy or 
mountainous county, or in the passage of a large river, when 
the disadvantages of using a railroad are compensated for by the 
use of an additional line of march or the advantage of an extra 
bridge, a line of railway often practically forms a defile for 
very considerable distances from which there is no escape, which 
cannot be used by all arms, and which by an accident, such as 
the breaking of an axle, might for a time be completely blocked 
at some inconvenient place by a waggon left on the road and 
impossible to remova Consequently, infantry without wheeled 
transport should alone be assigned a railway to be used as a 
road. 

To think of retracing one's steps, on the road being found 
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impassable, when retiring and followed by the enemy, is of 
course, quite out of the question. The General Staff must, 
therefore, in this case, reconnoitre with the greatest care and 
attention ; for it should be remembered there is no time in war 
when it is more important to preserve the greatest order and 
regularity in things great and small, than during a retreat 
Any drcumstanoe that can possibly affect an orderly retreat — 
and faulty orders for the march arising firom insufficient 
knowledge of the roads and communications of the conntry, may 
certainly be classed as such — should be most carefully avoided. 

High roods do not as a rule require to be reconnoitred when 
the maps of the country have been kept up to date and are to be 
implicitly trusted. In a retreat^ the trains would use these roads 
and precede an army. If there were any obstacles on such roads 
that were not already known to exist, they would thus be ascer- 
tained, and opportunity would be given to either remove or 
avoid them, as the case might be. 

The choice of roads to be used by the troops nearest the 
enemy, is a question of the highest importanca It is one 
constantly affected by the contingencies both of fighting and 
marching. What appears desirable from the latter point of 
view must often give way to considerations of a tactical nature. 
Flanking or side detachments must often be formed, and these 
must sometimes move by inferior roads; troops again may 
often be directed by roads solely with a view to prevent the 
possibility of the enemy seizing certain roads or points. But 
all such roads must enable marches to be regularly executed, 
and should therefore be previously reconnoitred 

The reconnaissance of a road in the present case should not 
be lost in laborious details. The character and degree of prac- 
ticability as regards its being used by the different arms, must 
be given, drawing attention to the following points : breadth of 
the road where it is most contracted or narrow, subsoil, 
metalling, gradients, and bridges and such like defiles, if these 
cause the road to be still more contracted than at the narrowest 
parts. The country or ground on either side of the road is 
of special importance as regards the question of an engage- 
ment i.e., how far it is favourable, or otherwise, to the deployment 
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of troops and the movements and action of the different arms, 
whether it offers good positions for rear guards or outposts, is 
favourable or otherwise to a retreat, facilitates surprises, etc., 
etc. All such matters must be given a thought by the General 
Staff officer as he rapidly rides along making the reconnaissance, 
and afterwards be reported on. Similarly, the bivouacking, 
housing, and subsistence of troops, must not be forgotten, and 
such matters as refer to these questions, mentioned. 

The question of finding roads by which columns of troops 
can march {JColonnenwege),''^ is one of special importance, as it 
really consists in knowing how to make the best use of country 
that can be crossed by troops (using in the first place, of course, 
existing roads) with a view to the combined movements of 
several columns. 

A column of troops moving from one point to another uses 
the best and shortest existing road of the country. Con- 
sequently, it is only necessary to seek and assign a particular 
Kolonnemveg to a column of troops when, as it rarely happens, 
in the absence of a good map of the country or other reliable 
information, there appears to be some doubt as to the right 
direction to be followed. But whenever several columns of 
troops are marching at the same time on the same point, each 
must be assigned a separate road. This often leads to a some- 
what complicated combination in the use of the existing roads 
of the country, or even to seeking for new lines of march over 
ground lying off the roads, by using communications not usually 
intended or employed for such purposes, such as railroads, etc 
Such a proceeding is naturally always to be avoided so long as 
a sufficient number of roads actually exist and can be turned to 
account; practically, such improvised communications have 
only to be sought for when large masses are being concentrated 
or deployed into position before a battla On such occasions 
there are rarely too many roads available ; but the more there 
are of them, provided there be the proper distances between 
them, the more rapid and effectual will the deployment be. At 
times it may be necessary to quit the road and march for a 

* A " Kolonnenweg" though it may sometimes be a road or track, more 
often moans an improyised passage or line of march across country. 
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oertain distanoe acrow country, in order that the oolumn 
escape the enemy's observation, or in some cases avoid being 
exposed to fire. 

In a combined march of several coltmms, it may often be 
impossible to allow a column to continue its inarch entirely by 
the road originally assigned it; it may be necessary, for instance, 
for a column to change from one road to another, or even, under 
certain circumstances, to cross over from one road to another by 
making a short march across country, in order to arrange or 
maintain the combined movement on as many parallel roods as 
possibla 

The following sketch puts the matter in a somewhat deaier 
light:— 




If a force is to advance from the line A, B, C, to the line 
A^ B^ (y, in three columns the heads of which are to be kept as 
nearly as possible in alignment, the column at C, if it were assigned 
the highway C, D, E, G, H, B', to march by, would unavoidably 
meet and cross the columns marching from A and B. 

The column a, starting from A, must, therefore, march by £ 
and G, to reach A' ; the column e, starting from C, must reach 
C by D and F ; and, finally, the column b, marching by D andE, 
must before reaching the latter point, turn aside, and by a pre- 
viously selected Kblormeivweg (shown by a dotted line in the 
sketch), reach the road F, H, and attain the point B^ by E 
It is of course taken for granted that the columns b and e can 
pass through the town D by two distinct roads from B to £> 
and from C to F. If this be impossible, one of the columns must 
avoid or pass round the town by using a previously ascertained 
IColormenweg, so as to let the other pass through it 
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If the different roads are not all practicable for all arms, 
the composition of the columns must temporarily be changed. 
Thus, for instance, if in the present case, the highway C, D, 
E, G, H, B, is the only practicable road for the mass of the 
artillery, the latter would have to march from C to D with 
column c, from E to G with column a, and from H to B' with 
column b. It may as well be observed that artillery and trains 
should never be called upon to march across country unless in 
absolute cases of necessity. 

Kclonnenwege that do not follow the roads of a country 
should be distinctly marked. When there is sufficient time, or 
when, as in the case of the investment or siege of a fortress, the 
Kclormenweg is likely to be used for a considerable period, it 
should be marked with wisps of straw fastened to trees, poles, 
etc., and have signposts at each end. If there be no time for 
such arrangements, the General Staff Officer fixing the Kolon- 
nenweg would mark it out by posting mounted orderiies, and he 
should, therefore, when reconnoitring for such purposes, be ac- 
companied by a sufficient number of these. On being posted, 
they would at once dismount, and should be given verbal or short 
written instructions on the object for which they are intended. 

If the Kolormenweg is to be used by troops at night, the 
orderlies should be posted closer together, and if possible, pro- 
vided with lanterns or torches. It is also always very desirable 
to provide guides who have been able to make themselves 
acquainted with the way by day. 

In selecting Kclonnenwege for troops to immediately deploy or 
move into position for battle by, the adjutants of the different 
officers commanding columns should, whenever the latter have 
not been personally sufficiently informed by the General in 
command on the direction to be taken, accompany the General 
Staff officer to the front, see for themselves the line of march to 
be taken by their respective corps, and then act as guides to the 
latter. Under such circumstances, the marking out on the 
ground of the different Kolonnenwege would be hardly necessary. 
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O. BAILWATS. 

1. ESCONNAISSANCE OF LiNES TO BE XJBED. 

In war it would rarely be found that a report on a line of 
railway gave all the information desired, firom the fact that 
the circumstances of the case would only be reported as actoally 
found. Consequently, it is essential that with the report, should 
be considered such means as are available for improving, sup- 
plementing, and extending the facilities for traffic, together with 
the sources whence such assistance may be procured. 

In the first place, without permanent way, crossings, engines, 
tenders, rolling stock, water supply, coals, and railway servants 
for stations and trains, anything like r^ular and uninterrupted 
traffic is impossible. 

How the traffic of a given line of railway is variously 
afifected by the character of the permanent way, station ac- 
commodation, quality and quantity of rolling stock, stafif of 
railway officials and servants, provision for telegraphic com- 
munication, eta, etc., is a question that has already been pointed 
out and dealt with in detail in YoL I. 

That one or more than one essential condition for working a 
line of railway may be either entirely or partially wanting is, how- 
ever, almost invariably to be expected, when a line of railway has 
to be worked which has recently either been in possession 
of an enemy, or even within his reach. 

The matter of enabling traffic to be resumed, and of carrying 
it on when resumed, has, under these circumstances, to be under- 
taken by the military railway authorities and the troops. The 
General Staff officer accompanying the first body of troops that 
seizes or passes any line of railway, can be of great use to the 
former and consequently render a very valuable service, 
if he ascertains to what extent facilities and means are to 
be found on the spot for re-establishing traffic, and thus enables 
the report sent in to the proper military authority on the seizure 
or possession of the line, to be very materially added to. 

Opportunity may be given, and it may seem desirable with 
a view to enable traffic to be resumed, to cause certain traffic 
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arrangements and other matters connected with the traffic, to be 
at once taken militaiy possession of and guarded. 

The special information of a more technical character which 
it is necessary to obtain before re-establishing or extending 
the traffic on a line of railway, is of course a matter for officers 
and employes technically trained and skilled in the subject. 
But the Greneral Staff officer whose duty it might be to take a 
part, as the representative of the military interests concerned, 
the higher military authorities, etc., in such a question, has in 
nearly every case to bear in mind that, from his point of view to 
at once open traffic, however restricted and primitive in character 
it may be, is preferable to postponing it until such preparations 
have been made as might enable it to be undertaken on a better 
scale ; that traffic can be afterwards improved by further arrange- 
ments ; and that a loop line, for instance, that could be made 
practicable in from 6 to 8 days' time for trains of from 
10 to 20 axles, running at the rate of, say, 4 kilometres 
(2^ miles) an hour, should not be neglected because it is 
expected that a tunnel on the main or direct line will be cleared 
and opened for traffic in perhaps double that time. 

If the immense importance of having as much railway com- 
munication as possible in rear of an advancing army, to forward 
its wants and send back its encumbrances of every conceivable 
description by, be borne in mind, no help, however small, should 
be despised ; the usual rules of technical and engineering per- 
fection must be departed from, and the plan that enables the 
difficulty to be quickest overcome, adopted* 

2. Eeconnaissancb of Lines to be intbrrupted. 

To destroy a line of railway so as to stop the traffic, is to use 
a weapon that cuts both ways. Even in the case of a line of 
railway that is to be abandoned to the enemy and that he could 
actually make use of, it should not be permanently destroyed if 
there is any chance of our being soon likely to want it As a 
rule, therefore, a line of railway should only be rendered useless 
to the enemy by causing temporary obstructions to the traffic, 
and would only be permanently destroyed in a way to render 
VOL. II. fl 
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traffic impoBsible for a very long time, on a distinct order bemg 
given to do 80 by the higher military authorities. 

In the former case any troops may have to undertake the work, 
but in the latter, the operation is one usually performed by the 
engineers or railway corps, and the detailed reconnaissance of the 
line with proposals for its destruction, are then matters for the 
officers of these branches of the service. 

Under the heading of temporary or partial demolitions, may 
be classed the destruction ol rolling stock and permanent way. 
If the latter be ripped up and destroyed, it may appear sup^- 
fluous to destroy the former, but to destroy the rolling stock 
only would hardly answer the purpose. 

BoUing stock may be rendered unserviceable for a time by 

removing or smashing up the wheel boxes, wheels, eta ; in the 

case of engines, it is sufficient to remove the valves and gearing. 

To burst the boilers, bum or blow up tenders aad other 

rolling stock, is to utterly destroy beyond all repair. 

PeT7Min&nt ivay is best destroyed in places on the line where 
there are curves, and the outside rails should then as a matter 
of choice be ripped up ; at stations, it should be destroyed at 
the points. If it be intended that the line is to be rendered useless 
for any considerable time, several lengths of rail should be 
removed together, and the line destroyed in several distinct places. 
A line is rendered useless for a time by simply removing the 
fastenings of the rails to the sleepers, and unscrewing and 
removing the fish-plates on the outside rails. 

At stations, demolitions are better effected with explosives, 
especially dynamite, than with crowbars, cold chisels, and sledge 
hammers. Cavalry regiments are provided with all the 
appliances for minor work of destruction of this description. 

The permanent destruction of a line of railway is always 
best effected by blowing up some important and difficult 
work of engineering. If no such work exists, a railway may be 
rendered useless for a considerable tune, it is true, by totally and 
utterly destroying the permanent way with all its appliances at 
stations (such as points, crossings, turntables, tanks, wells, eta), 
ripping up and twisting rails, removing or burning sleepers, and 
removing or destroying chairs, bolts, fish-plates, eta, for con- 
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siderable distances, and in a great many places, on the line ; still, 
the line could not be said to be thus absolutely destroyed, and it 
would be merely a question of time and means to repair the 
damage done, even though traffic at first might be necessarily 
very crippled. 

The destruction of station bmldings is no very serious draw- 
back to traffic ; the removal or destruction of telegraphs and 
signals is a far worse injury to a line of railway. 

When preparing mines for effectually blowing up (or in) high 
embankments, bridges, viaducts, the steep sides of deep cuttings, 
high cliffs above or below the line, etc., the resistance to explosion 
must be carefully ascertained and calculated, so that the effect 
produced may be neither too much nor too little, but exactly 
the result required. To blow in a tunnel driven in compact 
rock produces but little effect, but in loose earth, wet clay, 
eta, the line may be most effectually blocked, and it may take a 
very long time, in some cases even years, to repair the damage 
done and reopen traffic* 

When a line of railway is to be destroyed as completely as 
possible, it is not merely necessary in selecting the work to be 
destroyed, to consider how long it will take to temporarily or 
iQiki^' permanently repair it; it is equally desirable to ascertain 

ijiil > whether the point where the line is to be thus destroyed can be 

^ avoided and trimed by using other lines, and if so, how long 
^^' such a turning movement would take. The officer sent to 
'^<^ , reconnoitre must, with the help of such technical assistance 
as accompany him (officers or others belonging to the railway 
^ijj e? corps), carefully consider such a contingency, and if he thinks 
j^^ proper, select a work for destruction which if destroyed, might 
^li ' offer greater facilities for repair, but which is situated on a section 
of the line that cannot be turned, instead of one which, though 
i' far more difficult to repair if destroyed, is so situated that it 
' ^i ' could be more easily turned. 

^ jpf The reconnaissance of towns, villages, etc., is generally made 

with a view to simply ascertain their defensiMlity, and must 
consequently include the ground in their vicinity. 
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Most towns and villages, bat especially those of any size or 
importance, are situated on comparatively low-lying ground and 
near the watercourses of valleys, from the fact that the existence 
of a supply of water has led to their formation. Towns and 
villages thus situated often form defiles over the stream or river 
on which they are built» and though, as it often happens, they 
may be commanded by the neighbouring heights, they still 
possess a certain importance for purely local defence. This 
mainly depends on the following points : 

1. How surrounded or enclosed; whether the outskirts 
would offer obstacles to the movement of troops, and thus confine 
the attack to certain points such as the entrances or exits, or 
would afford the defenders cover both against the enemy's 
observation and fire. 

2. The ground in the immediate neighbourhood ; whether it 
is open and would offer a free field of fire to the defenders, 
or is enclosed, etc., and would afford the assailants cover. 

3. The possibility of offering a protracted inner defence by 
having several lines of defence, buildings, etc., acting as rSdmts; 
the danger of the place being set on fire ; the existence of con- 
venient open spaces where reserves could be posted; and 
facilities for interior communication. 

4 Opportunities for posting and moving strong reserves in 
covered positions behind or on either side of the place for a 
counter attack on the enemy. 

The rdle again that artillery could play both in the attack or 
defence ; the strength of the force required for the defence of the 
place itself, together with how it should be held and how the 
defence should be conducted, especially if the troops available 
for the defence appear inadequate, seeing its size and peculiar 
character ; and finally, the measures to be adopted to strengthen 
and fortify the place and the ground in its vicinity, are all 
questions deserving especial attention. 

If the reconnaissance be made merely with a view to finding 
quarters in the place, then the number, size, and character of 
the houses and buildings, stables, bams, sheds, etc., are matters 
to be considered. Large villages or towns should be portioned 
off in districts ; this facilitates the supervision of the work. 
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A somewhat similar proceeding is necessary when reqvdsir 
tioning mbmteru^, etc*, in a place, but whereas the accommo- 
dation afforded by a place remains the same, unless houses and 
buildings are destroyed in large numbers by fire or such like 
accidents, the quantities of subsistence, cloth, leather, etc., that 
may be expected to be found in a town or village, may vary very 
much, and may be said to mainly depend on whether the place 
has been already recently subjected to military requisition for 
such articles. In this case, instead of a reconnaissance made by a 
General Staff OfiBcer, a minute search conducted by the Inten- 
dantur, and in certain circumstances by the troops themselves, 
would therefore have to be undertaken. 

e. WOODS. 

We cannot do better than refer the reader to what was said 
under this heading in YoL I, and only draw attention to the 
importance of the roads leading through woods. The recon- 
naissance of such roads, owing to the view being obscured, is a 
matter attended with very great difficulty, unless the roads in 
question are in the nature of regular vistas, 

f. IMPASSABLE GROUND. 

Although a tract of absolutely impassable ground has in 
reality but a negative importance, a reconnaissance with a view 
to ascertain whether or to what extent it is actually impassable, 
is very important. Every circumstance that acts as an obstacle 
to the movement of troops must then be considered. Ground is 
rarely absolutely impassable ; consequently, the point to be 
arrived at is — ^how far the different arms are either entirely pre- 
vented from moving on it, or restricted to certain formations 
while doing so. 

Ground that has to be reconnoitred and that is supposed to be 
impassable by reason of the character of its slopes, its subsoil, or 
the covering of the latter, may be classed as — mountain land, 
marshy land, and wooded land. 

We know in the first place that, quite independently of any 
artificially made roads and communications, there are always 
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oertam places in moimtainoiis oountry where troops of all aims 
oan perfectly well deploy into line of battle; that extensive 
marshy and generally impassable tracts of country can be passed 
in certain places where the ground is slightly hi^er (thongh 
these places may be few and fax between), by infantry in extended, 
and even sometimes in dosed, formation ; and that all arms are 
more or less free to move in thinly-planted wooda 

The object then that a General Staff officer would have in 
reconnoitrimr such country, would be to ascertain how far or to 
what exZthe above o^kona exii^ in each particnlar c^^ 
He must not, as a rule, trouble himseU about the possibility of 
single men being able to pass by unused and difficult footpaths 
in a mountainous or marshy district, or creep through the 
thickest coverts. To ascertain whether such a contingency 
should be provided for, is more the business of outposts or such* 
like detachments ; but the posting of these and the positions 
selected for them, often depend on the report of the General 
Staff officer making the reconnaissance. 

g. DEFILES AND PASSES. 

Places where passable ground is contracted, usually called 
defiles or passes, have a military importance from the fact that 
troops in the act of passing such defiles, can make but very little 
use of their fighting power. Thus a small firaction of a force 
may find itself exposed for a longer or shorter time to a superior 
force of the enemy, if it is separated from the remainder of the 
force by a difficult or long defile. 

The object of a reconnaissance would then be to ascertain 
the difficulties or obstacles presented by a defile, and these 
depend on the length, breadth, and practicability of the defile 
itself, as well as on the extent to which the ground on either 
side of the defile is practicable or otherwise, and again, on the 
peculiar character and features of the country near the defile as 
facilitating or hampering the attack or defence, or a retreat when 
pressed by the enemy. 

The leTigth of a defile must be considered both as regards the 
time required for the different arms to pass it, as well as 
whether it is exposed to fire from one end to the other. The 
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longer a defile is, the easier is it to defend, the chief reason for 
this being that the enemy when passing it, is for a longer time 
almost helplessly exposed to the defender's fira And if a defile be 
sufficiently long to prevent the assailants from their end bring- 
ing an effective fire to bear on the defenders at the other, it 
may, if held by a sufficiently strong and well-posted force, be 
practically impossible to force. 

The breadth is important in precisely the opposite sense of 
the length. The broader a defile is, the wider will be the front, and 
consequently the more powerfully can the attack be developed 
Again, a force being able in a broad defile to pass on a wide 
front with a diminished depth, it can more rapidly clear the 
defile when the defenders have been forced £rom it by the 
leading troops. 

As regards practicability, a defile may be viewed as a " road,'' 
and its character in this respect judged from the nature of the 
subsoil, gradients, etc., etc 

What really gives a defile its importance, is, however, the 
character of the ground or country on either side as regards its 
degree of practicability. Troops attempting to force a defile by 
a direct attack are, when once engaged in it, in very nearly a 
helpless condition by reason of their being unable to develop 
any fire. The latter, to produce any appreciable effect, must be 
flanking or reverse in its character, unless the ground enables 
infantry to be deployed and extended in loose formation — an 
operation which though attended with considerable fatigue and 
difficulty, is nevertheless generally more or less practicable. 

As regards the character and features of the ground, the first 
point to be considered is the presence or absence of artillery 
positions on both the attacking aild defending side. Any very 
marked superiority in this respect on either side at once settles 
the value of the defile, looked upon as a defensive position. 
Next to be considered are, any existing points that may 
be used as pointa d^appui for local defence ; places whence, if 
acting on the defensive, an extensive view can be obtained and 
whence all the enemy's movements can be clearly discerned, 
or if acting offensively, points where troops may be massed, or 
the defile approached unperceived by the defenders ; and finally, 
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positions that if held, would at once close the defile with ease, 
or places where it miglit be artificiallj blocked {Sperrpwnkte). 

A very long defile, such as for instance a mountain pass, 
generally consists of several separate and distinct defiles, or at any 
rate is of this description, whenever the ground on one or both 
sides of the defile is such as to enable troops to every now and then 
deploy. As a general rule, this would enable a force to take up 
a series of defensive positions one behind the other, commanding 
the pass. The chief danger to be avoided in such circumstances 
is I the possibility of being suddenly turned by some un- 
observed or unknown road or path, and taken in flank, or even 
perhaps in rear. 

h. POSITIONS. 

The military meaning of the word " position " includes a 
supposition that an engagement is either contemplated or shortly 
expected.* As the nature or character of the fighting expected 
may vary very considerably both as regards object and other 
attendant circumstances, military positions may be classed under 
various different heads. The most important may be classed as — 
" positions of readiness " (BereitscJiaftsstellung), " positions for 
fighting " {Qefechisstdlung) (distinguished as positions for battle 
or for advanced and rear guards), and positions for outposts 
{VarpastensteHung). According as the position is intended for 
any of these different purposes, a reconnaissance of it must 
therefore be made from various points of view. 

1. Positions of Ebadiness. 

*' Positions of readiness " are taken up when the positions and 
movements of the enemy are not as yet sufficiently well-known, 
and our line of action must depend on his, and we wish to 
reserve to ourselves the power of being able to act in one or the 
other way, when all doubts on the military situation have been 
cleared up. To avoid any unnecessary loss of time, it is desir- 
able that the different bodies of troops or fractions of a force 
should occupy, and be ready to move from, points where roads 

* The poeition known as a " Rendezvous position " (BendezvousstcUunff) is 
not a posUion at all in this sense, but merely tkformaiion. 
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meet, and lead in the required direction ; in a great many cases 
it is advisable to order the men to cook their dinners, as then 
the movement once resumed, when the further plan of action is 
decided on, can be all the better executed. It very often 
happens that the question of whether a movement should be com- 
menced in a given direction, is intimately connected with that of 
whether a certain position for battle is to be occupied or not. The 
position of readiness must fulfil both these conditions. It must, 
therefore, be so chosen as regards the network of roads covering 
the country, together with any Kolomiewege that may happen to 
have been laid out, as to enable the various columns of troops to 
march off with ease in either direction contemplated, without 
crossing or interfering with each other, or as the case may be, 
to at once move into the position for battle previously determined 
on, without fear of being anticipated or interfered with by the 
enemy. Thus, from the fact that there must always be some 
lasting connection between the ideas which prompt a Com- 
mander-in-chief of an army from day to day during a campaign, 
to take this or that step, the '' position of readiness " taken up on 
one day must coincide or agree with the position the forces 
have been ordered to move into on the preceding day, fbr in 
ordering troops to march on certain points on one day, the chances 
of what may occur on the morrow, must be foreseen and pro- 
vided for. In such a case the troops would either be ordered 
to keep themselves in readiness to act in their bivouacks, or to 
assemble from their cantonments on certain previously deter- 
mined '' places of alarm." 

In war, however, it often happens that plans hitherto fol- 
lowed, and arrangements already made, have to be suddenly 
given up, owing to unexpected changes rapidly taking place in 
the military situation. And it is precisely in such cases that a 
correct appreciation of the state of affairs and a knowledge of 
the necessary steps to be taken, cannot be arrived at before a 
reconnaissance has been made of the enemy — an operation en- 
tailing of course, a certain loss of time. In the meanwhile, the 
troops would be held in readiness to move, a circumstance which, 
however, as has been already mentioned, does not prevent them 
from cooking their dinners and feeding their horses. 
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The pointB chosen for halts of this nature should be eeiedb&i 
so that the troops maj assemble on them unobserved, and 
not run the risk of being disturbed by the enemy. There should 
be firewood and drinking-water in the vicinity. It is, moreover, 
desirable that the rations carried by man and horse should be 
supplemented by such food and forage as can be requisitioned 
in the neighbouring fazms and villages. 

2. POfiinOKB FOR FiGHTINa 

These may be classed as positions for battle, or for ad- 
vanced and rear guards. The conditions that are desirable 
may be broadly stated as — ^firstly, the greatest possible effect to 
our fire, and secondly, protection to ourselves. The latter con- 
dition must, however, never be allowed to be prejudicial to the 
former. 

a. Foeitionsfor Battle, 

A position for battle is one in which a battle is to be 
accepted and fought out until decided. An army taking up 
such a position with a view to being sought out and attacked by 
the enemy, voluntarily places itself thereby, for the time, on tiie 
defensive. On the intention of remaining so for a longer or 
shorter period, would, under such circumstances, depend the 
question of selecting a position of an exceptionally strong 
character. Such a proceeding is only justifiable in very ex- 
ceptional cases, for great defensive strength in a position, 
is only usually arrived at by the existence in front, of a very 
serious natural obstacle preventing the defenders more or less 
from assuming the offensive after repelling the enemy's attack, 
and a position that is difficult or formidable to approach, na- 
turally induces the assailant to attack it by a turning movement. 

It would be wrong, in considering the latter point, to adhere 
to a theory advanced by some, that an enemy mvM attadc 
a position of this kind, especially when it is on the flank of his 
line of operations, and dare not pass and avoid it. On the 
contrary, we must make up our minds that, should the enemy 
ignore this theory of " must " and " dare not," he must himself be 
attacked from this position, and in such a manner that he 
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may he taken at a disadyantage hj the defenders now acting 
offensively and profiting hj the positions they occupy. But if 
the assailants, attacked by the defenders from their position 
whilst in the act of executing a turning moyement, are able to 
deploy their forces to the flank thus threatened by the offeRsive 
of the latter, feuster than these can bring their forces over the 
obstacle situated in front of their position and constituti]^ its 
natural strength, the defenders, now turned assaillants, may 
possibly find themselves in a very critical position, especially if 
we suppose, as is generally the case, the side acting offensively to 
be either numerically stronger, or made of better fighting mat^iaL 
Consequently a position to be a good one in this case, must 
enable the defenders to rapidly assume the offensive in forccp 
and there must therefore be no natural obstacle of any land in 

firont 

A position that owes its strength to a natttrai obstacle dtuated 
m fr<nU, is quite out of the question as a position for battle. 
Strong points d'appm to secv/re the flanks^ and Skfreejidd forji/rs 
in front, together with em ertensive and clear view of the country 
over which the enemy may chiefly be expected to make his main 
advance* and finally a sufficient defpth^ and covered positions 
where troops of all arms may be securely posted, are veiy 
essential conditions. There must be no hindrance or obstacle of 
any kind to at ofice asswiwing the offensive. For to assume the 
offensive directly the state of affairs enables it to be done, must 
always be the aun of any Greneral placing his forces in a 
position for battle, with the object of arriving at the greatest 
military results, but temporarily constrained to act in a defen- 
sive attitude for sufficiently valid reasons. 

An obstacle along the front of a position is therefore anything 
but desirable in modem warfare. But on the other hand, seeing 
the power of modem firearms, the importance of a *'free field 
for fire'* in front of a covered position, has immensely increased; 
and the best is formed by a gentle and even slope falling towards 
the enemy. But such ground, and indeed the view over the 
country beyond, should not be judged from the position only 
(or the side of the defender), but from the side of the assailant 
as well It takes, indeed, a very marked superiority in artillery, as 
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well as a very gallant and numerically stronger infantry, to force 
an enemy from a position by a frontal attack, when he, from 
more or less covered positions, can effectually sweep the ground 
in front with artillery and infantry fire. The frontal attack must 
be rather withheld until it can be combined with an attack on 
one of the enemy's flanks. And thus the importance of having 
the fianks of a position seewre, is at once seen. This may be 
brought about by either having obstacles or impassable ground on 
the flanks, or strong positions for artillery commanding the 
ground to a great distance, so that any turning movement 
attempted by tiiie enemy must entail a long detour, and thus 
cause him to divide lus forces and give the defender a favourable 
opportunity for a counter attack. The attack on a flank may at 
times be sufficiently provided for by meeting it with a counter 
attack by troops held in reserve for the purpose, when the latter 
would fight under some very marked advantage. Ground on the 
flanks, that is wooded, or that cannot be clearly commanded, 
renders a position otherwise excellent, untenable or useless, 
when such ground can be passed by the enemy in force. 

The limit to the lerigik of the position that may be occupied 
by a given force, requires special notice. Formerly the front 
that a force could occupy was fixed as 10 men per pace as a 
maximwn. Though the front of a position is certainly now 
stronger in itself^ owing to the improvements that have taken 
place in firearms, we shall still be on the right side in not 
deviating much from the old rule, if we remember that the 
tendency now-a-days of the assailant to turn a flank, renders a 
deep formation desirable on the part of the defender, and prac- 
tically entails a prolongation of or alteration m the line originally 
taken up by the latter, during the engagement Eight men 
per metre may be said to be sufficient. 

The strength of a position is considerably increased by strong 
points dHappui for local defence, situated in front or on either 
flank, such as small but strongly built villages or ch&teaux, 
patches of wood, and indeed all objects which, strong in them- 
selves for defence, require to be held by but few men, but 
necessitate an attack in force on the part of tlie enemy, and 
consequently cause him to waste much of his strength. Where 
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there are no such points ^appui, they may, to a certain extent, 
be artificially created by works of defence, such as shelter 
trenches^ gun emplacements, etc, thus affording the defenders 
additional cover. Works of this kind should be placed not 
only in front, but on the flanks of a position. 

The long range of modem fire arms requires a position to have 
grecU depth, in order that the reserves may be posted beyond 
the reach of the enemy's projectiles. Besides, by being placed 
further in rear, they are all the better able to frustrate any out- 
flanking attack of the enemy, by taking such a movement itself 
in flank. 

Finally the question of a retreat must be considered. In 
this case it is first of all desirable that the ground in rear of the 
position offers no impediments to the movement of troops, and 
is in fact as passable as possible. Impassable ground in rear 
of a position, or indeed an obstacle which can only be crossed at 
certain points (such as a river impassable except at bridges or 
fords), renders the position at once a bad one. But a wood 
intersected with many roads and paths which have been pre- 
viously reconnoitred, is decidedly advantageous, as it quickly 
screens]^ the] retiring force from both the view and fire of the 
pursuers, and at the same time checks immediate pursuit With 
a view to accomplish the latter object, it is always desirable to 
have a second^position ready, where the early movements of the 
enemy in pursuit may be at once checked. 

A reconnaissance report should therefore deal in logical se- 
quence, with all the points that have just been referred to, and 
then give a general opinion, taking into consideration all the 
attendant circumstances of the situation. The strategical con- 
ditions of the case may, it is true, be fixed by higher authority, 
as a constant quantity in the problem that has to be solved, still 
it should be very carefully pointed out how far a flank which is 
thereby the one threatened, is more or less exposed or secured 
by conditions of a tactical character. In some cases a proposal 
or scheme for the occupation of the position, may be asked for or 
required. In such a case, a sketch showing how the position 
would be occupied by troops, is highly desirable ; on it should 
be marked, as far as is possible, by a thick dotted line, the op- 
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proximaie range of vision or sight from the position. Tracts of 
ground lying within range of artillery, which are dead, or cannot 
be seen into, should be shown by shading. 

fi. Pontiana/cr Advanced Chiarda. 

These often coincide with the positions chosen for the out- 
posts (a matter that will be dealt with further on), but they 
differ from the latter in this respect, yiz., that they always 
must be considered as positions for battle with a distinct offen- 
sive object To push forward an advanced guard fax ahead of 
the main position chosen for fighting in, with the object of 
engaging tiie enemy, must, as a rule, be considered a faulty 
measure. According to past experience in war, it is a mistake 
to suppose that the plans of the enemy are more clearly 
developed, or that his main strength is partially exhausted, by 
preliminary encounters of this description. The real result 
indeed of such a proceeding has been generally found to oe that 
the advanced guard gets hopelessly engaged with superior forces 
of the enemy, and driven back with serious losses on the main 
position. If it receives no support from the main position, it 
generally reaches the latter, when forced back, in a state which 
renders its further employment in action on the same day very 
doubtful, and has a very bad moral effect on the troops holdiog 
the main position, whereas the enemy gains for the time, both 
a moral and tactical advantage. 

If the advanced guard is to be reinforced and supported firom 
the main position, to avoid the results just described, the forces 
intended to hold the latter are weakened, and the battle is in 
the end mainly fought out in quite a different position and on 
different ground than was originally contemplated. Conse- 
quently an advanced guard pushed forward in &ont of a main 
position, should as a rule, only serve for purposes of observing 
the enemy, and guarding against surprise; the rdle that it 
would play would consequently be guided in the main, by the 
rules and principles which apply to outposts. 

But to push forward an advanced guard which is to engage 
the enemy in a given position, is a proceeding which is perfectly 
justifiable when an advance with the main body either into or 
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beyond the positioii in question, is contemplated or determined 
on. The advanced guard if attacked, is in such a case reinforced 
to the extent required, without in any way abandoning the line 
of action it was originally intended to pursue, but rather in 
accordance with it* The latter can only in certain cases, be 
realised by the engagement of an advance guard pushed forward 
with an object such as has just been alluded to— for instance, 
when debouching from mountain passes or crossing a river — the 
action brought about by the advanced guard in such cases, being 
intended to gain time and space for the arrival and deployment 
of the main body. If in an engagement of this sort, the desired 
results cannot be attained by continuing to act on the ofTensive 
in the &ce of superior forces of the enemy, the advanced guard 
must be content to remain for a time, at any rate, on the 
defensive, and consequently a good defensive position must be 
sought for. 

The conditions to be fulfilled by the latter are much the 
same as those that have been alluded to in the case of a position 
for battle, especially as regards the effects of fire. The distance 
of the main body, and the time that must elapse before it can 
arrive to the support of the advanced guard, are questions upon 
which mainly depend the front that it may occupy and the 
matter of securing the flanks, together with the possibility of 
gradually extending the front so occupied. 

Should a retreat become necessary, unfortunate results can 
scarcely be avoided, as, taking the case of an advanced guard 
pushed over a river to cover the passage of the main body, it 
must unavoidably have the river running dose in rear, and must 
accept battle, against all rule, ivith its hack to a defile. 

These considerations show that to push forward an advanced 
guard into a position where it is to fight an action, is a step that 
should always, when possible, be avoided, and that in all cases, 
the main body should be sufficiently near to be able to afford an 
advanced guard effectual and timely support, in case it is attacked 
by the enemy in superior force. 
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7. PosiUumsfoT Rear Chuirds. 

A position for a rear guard should be of great defensive 
strength and have its flanks firmly secured ; it should be such 
as to enable artUlery to be used with effect at a long range, and 
should require but a comparatively small force of infantry to 
hold it A frontal attack on it should offer serious obstacles to 
the assailant, and to autJUmk or overlap the position during the 
engagement should be impracticable, so that any turning move- 
ment must entail a wide detour in order to be of any good. The 
object to gain time for the orderly and unmolested retreat of 
the main body, is thus best secured. Opportunity to take the 
offensive is in this case not a condition sought for, consequently 
a formidable obstacle in front of the position is now very 
desirable. 

A reconnaissance might often be required to be made of several 
positions for a rear guard in a line of retreat, one behind the 
other. These must then be at a proper distance apart, depend-^ 
ing on the strength of the rear guard. It is sufficient in this 
case to point out that a small detachment takes less time to 
abandon one position and move into another, than & large 
force, but that at the same time, a large force can better 
maintain itself when actually retiring from one position to 
another, than a small one, though the movement itself may take 
longer time. As we are now only supposing the case of a rear 
guard provided with artillery, we may express the miTn'mn TT^ 
distance that should intervene between any two such positions, 
by the extreme range of the field gim, or 4 kilometres (2^ miles). 

The enemy would in the long run abstain from invariably 
attempting frontal, or even outflanking attacks which, if the 
positions be skilfully chosen, must always be accompanied by 
very severe losses. He would rather try to turn his superior 
strength to account by turning the flank of the positions, and 
thus manoeuvre his adversary out of them. It is evident that, in 
the choice of the flank to be made most secure, strategical con- 
siderations must first of all be considered. In some cases it may 
happen that these may be put in the background, so far as it may 
seem desirable to give additional weight to considerations of a 
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tactical nature. It would then be advisable to select, as far as 
possible, a series of positions, so that the flank most easily turned 
or overlapped, is not always the same. If it were so, the turning 
movement of the enemy carried out until it was brought to bear 
on one position, would be favourably situated for repeating the 
manoeuvre on the next position in rear. And under such cir- 
cumstances a rear guard, though it only abandoned one position 
to take up another, would practically only gain an interval of 
time corresponding to the taking up of the first. 

In other respects the conditions to be fulfilled by a position 
for a rear guard are much of the same character as those 
necessary for a position for battle. But as in the former case it 
is only a question of gaining time, and jiot one of fighting out a 
general action in the light of a decisive battle, the position in 
question may be more extended in proportion to the force that 
is to hold it. 

It is desirable, if opportunity be given, of making a short and 
sudden cavalry attack, immediately after quitting the position, 
on any advanced parties of the enemy that might push forward 
somewhat rashly in pursuit. An offensive movement of this kind 
checks the energy of the pursuers, and makes them act more 
cautiously in future. The infantry are at the same time enabled 
to quietly continue the retreat, either on roads screened from the 
enemy or behind dips in the ground. 

3. Positions for Outposts. 

Positions for outposts are occupied by the latter with a view 
to observe the enemy and secure a force against sv/rprise. In the 
first case a distant view of the surrounding country is desirable, 
and in the latter, every impediment in the way of the enemy's 
approach. It may be considered a very fortunate circumstance 
if both conditions are found to be fulfilled by the same piece of 
ground. But the necessity for insisting on both being present 
is in fact rare, as the matter of observing the enemy is generally 
ensured by parties of cavalry pushed as far as possible to the 
front, and the necessary precautions against surprise are then 
sufficiently provided for by occupying with infantry or artillery, 
points well suited for arresting the approach of the enemy. 
vol. n. t 
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Security against surprise depends mainly on observing the 
enemy at a veiy considerable distance in advance, for, it should 
be remembered, outposts are not, as a rule, intended to actually 
arrest the attack of the enemy, but to secure the forces they 
cover against being attacked hy twrpriM. It is only in the case 
of a retreat that a rear guard with its outposts is intended to 
actually prevent any collision between the main body and the 
advancing enemy. The position occupied by the outposts must 
in such a case be closely connected with the position held by 
the rearguard. 

As a rule the of&cer who has to reconnoitre the position for 
the outposts, would be given the point or line that the main 
body is intended to occupy. The strength of the latter, and the 
rayon it is to occupy, whether bivouacked or in cantonments, fix 
the distance, the front, and the nature of the line of outposts, 
<.«., the line to be occupied by fixed posts of observation with 
outlying sentries beyond. This line may be less extended and 
brought nearer the main body, according as the ground separat- 
ing the outposts from the main body, is better adapted to offering 
resistance with the object of gaining time, and in proportion to 
the distance beyond the chain of outposts, at which cavalry are 
satisfactorily keepiog an independent and uninterrupted watch on 
the enemy's movements. Consequently points where several roads 
meet, defiles of any description, and towns or large villages, 
should be closely watched, as these are places where the enemy 
would be likely to be found in force, or by which he would 
probably attempt to push forward. If cavaky are pushed far 
to the front, the line of outposts would consist oi a chain of 
small detachments acting as supports to the cavalry, and for 
this purpose would be posted on the main roads of the country, 
keeping up communication with each other, and independently 
protecting themselves against surprise by flying parties of the 
enemy, by outlying pickets and sentries of their own posted 
close at hand. The main body or reserve {Oros) of the outposts 
would act as supports to these detachments ; but circumstances 
must decide whether such support is to be given by these being 
reinforced in the line of outposts from the Oros, or whether they 
are to fall back on the latter. 
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All these questions must be considered with reference to the 
position of the enemy, our own position, and the topography of 
the country. The reconnaissance report should comprise a 
proposal for the general line to be taken up by the posts of 
observation (pickets), that to be occupied by the detachments 
-acting as supports to these and to the cavalry beyond (supports), 
the positions to be occupied by the Oros of the outposts 
(reserves), and finally an opinion as to whether the whole 
outpost system should be placed under the orders of one or 
more outpost commandants. The latter question is one that 
mainly depends on the extent or length of the line of outposts, 
or whfither it be divided into sections by natural obstacles of 
any kind. If it appears from either of these reasons that a 
single direction be impracticable, it should be abandoned, and a 
divided command substituted. 

i, BECONNAISSANCE OP THE ENEMY, OR OP THE 
GBOUND OCCUPIED BY THE ENEMY, 

The officer of the General Staff should, in this case, not 

shirk the danger of meeting with the enemy, but he must not 

unnecessarily seek it; he must remember that he is merely sent 

out to see. A wound or the loss of his horse may cause him to 

be taken prisoner, and the reconnaissance would thus result in a 

complete failure. The fact, moreover, of personally taking part 

in any fighting is sufficient to distract his attention and impair 

his powers of calm observation. Under certain circumstances, 

ft short encounter, such as would be caused by breaking through 

the enemy's outposts, is the only way of gaining the desired 

information. In such a case, it is best to make up one's mind and 

ride rapidly forward to where the necessary observations can be 

made; if this be successfully done, no further delay on the 

ground should be made, but trusting to the speed of one's horse, 

the protection of one's own troops should be regained as rapidly 

as possible. It is well then for an officer when going on an 

expedition of this kind, to select his best and safest horse ; any 

orderlies accompanying should also be exceptionally well 

mounted. 

T 2 
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As there is always more or less danger of being killed or 
captured on such occasions, it is advisable never to cany any 
notes or documents that might, if they fell into the hands of the 
enemy, afford him such information on our own troops, plans, 
movements, etc, as would be undesirable. A map and a note- 
book are things that cannot be well dispensed with, but care 
should be taken that nothing be written or marked on either, 
that might in any way serve as a clue or hint as regards the 
object of the reconnaissance. Thus an officer who has been in the 
habit of daily marking on his map the positions of his own 
forces, or of carrying in his sabretache extracts &om orders on 
operations, should be careful to leave both behind, and take 
articles of a less compromising nature with him. 

In a reconnaissance of the enemy's position, it is generally a 
question of ascertaining the best way and means of forcing or 
dislodging him from it, and reporting accordingly. In the case 
of a skilfully chosen position, a frontal attack wUl rarely lead to 
the desired results; consequently when setting out on the 
reconnaissance, it is well to bear this in mind from the very first, 
and direct one's attention without delay, to that flank of the 
position which the strategical situation makes it desirable to 
attack. If, according to the instructions received, a portion only 
of the enemy's position is to be reconnoitred, the line of action 
that it is intended the troops which are to act against the adjoining 
portions of the enemy's position, are to pursue must be carefully 
borne in mind. This is all the more necessary if we remember that 
one of the first things to be considered, is the covered approach 
and skilful deployment of the artillery that is to open the engage- 
ment. When only a portion of a position is being reconnoitred 
in connection with other officers, the troops moving to the right 
and left naturally, though inconveniently, often limit and restrict 
much freedom of action in the above respects. To avoid crossings 
and collision, it is well on such occasions to come to an under- 
standing with the officers reconnoitring the ac^jacent portions 
of the enemy's position. 

The results of a reconnaissance such as has been just 
described, carried out before the commencement of an action, are 
as a rule, meagre and wanting, as if we except the ground 
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lying in front, the position itself can only be viewed firom one 
side, and very little at all seen of the hostile forces holding it ; 
consequently whilst the actiwi is going on, every effort should be 
made by keeping a sharp look«out, to acquire the information 
that is still wanting, and turn it to account as the action 
proceeds. In the case of a battle on a large scale, officers should 
be specially detailed to look for, and obtain information of this 
kind. 

k. FORTRESSES HELD BY THE ENEMY. 

The reconnaissance by the General Staff officer is confined in 
this case, in the main, to the question of cutting off and invest- 
ing the place. If any idea be entertained of surprising or attack- 
ing the place de vive force, it is necessary to have the co-opera- 
tion of Engineer officers. Officers of this arm of the service, as well 
indeed as Artillery officers, are, whenever an attack en r^le is to 
be undertaken, specially detailed to make the necessary reconnais- 
sance. If a bombardment be determined on, matters ar^ of course 
almost entirely settled from an artillery point of view. 

In blockading and investing a fortress, the first question to 
be considered is the selection of the line in which the sorties of 
the garrison in force, made with a view to break through the 
line of investment, are to be met and resisted. Once determined 
on, arrangements must be immediately made for fortifying and 
strengthening it, and the works must be undertaken without 
delay. Bearing in mind then that the garrison being centrally 
situated, can suddenly bring a superior force to bear on any 
point in the circle of investment, the questions of posting 
reserves, and of establishing good and safe communications 
between the different corps holding the foremost positions in 
the line of investment, must be at once dealt with. The 
situation is especially a difficult one when, as is often the case, 
the fortress is situated on a large river, thus dividing the 
investing force, from the very first, into two distinct portions. 
Positions for establishing bridges must then be sought for, and 
when decided on, strongly fortified. 

The position to be occupied by the outposts is in this case a 
very important question. With a view to entirely cutting off 
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the place from the exterior, they must be very carefully posted, 
and on some systematic plan ; they must moreover, by taking 
advantage of natoral and artificial defences, be in a position to 
hold their own against small sallies of the garrison, or when 
attacked by the latter in force, to at any rate offer such 
resistance as would enable the troops they cover in rear to get 
ready for action. 

In active warfare in the open field, this condition is facili- 
tated by placing the outposts at a considerable distance both 
from the enemy and the forces they cover. But in an invest- 
ment or siege, this is impossible from the fact that any increase 
in the distances referred to, at once entails a serious lengthening 
in the total line of investment, and the latter would very soon 
become too extensive for the investing force to hold 

If the latter is not sufficiently strong or numerous, it must 
content itself with watching the fortress — a proceedijig which 
may not absolutely cut it off from the exterior, but may still 
effectually prevent the garrison from taking any active part in 
the campaign, provided, of course, the observing force is suffi- 
ciently strong in comparison to the garrison. Only portions of the 
latter, it should be remembered, would be available for operations 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the fortresa The 
probable direction, according to the state of affairs in general, in 
which any such operations would be likely to be attempted, 
would then mainly decide the choice of position for the main 
body or bodies of the corps of observation. In selecting such 
positions it is very desirable that they should be situated so as 
to take in flank any offensive movement of the garrison, bearing 
in mind how concerned any detached parties of the latter would 
be about their line of retrei^t. The actual work of observation 
would in the case in point, b§ performed by cavalry keeping at 
a considerably further distance from the works of the fortress, 
under the supposition that the observing force is of course much 
stronger in this arm th^n the garrison. 

; A reconnaissance under the above headings, would con- 
sequently have to be made of the ground in the neighbourhood 
of the fortress, together with any positions which the enemy 
might occupy. 
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Information obtained one way or another on the strength 
and composition of the garrison of the place, its artillery and 
engineer means of defence and equipment, and the stores of 
various kinds it might contain, weighed and compared with the 
strength of the force outside, would mainly decide whether the 
place should be at first merely observed, or at once closely 
invested. 

If it be clearly the intention to shortly undertake siege 
operations en-rigle, or proceed to a bombardment, the reconnais- 
sance of the place, undertaken in this case with the co-operation 
of Artillery and Engineer officers, should be made with a view to 
invest the place in such a way that the siege operations contem- 
plated may be advantageously commenced and carried on. The 
Greneral Staff officer n^uat on an occasion like this, be careful not 
to forget that, neither a siege en rigle, nor a bombardment, can 
dispense with infantry as its main support. How circum- 
stances arising from the choice of the front to be attacked, etc., 
are likely to affect this ^jm, is then a question for Mm to care- 
fully examine. 

If a surprise or an attack de vive force be contemplated, the 
first question to be considered is whether, owing to the careless- 
ness of the garrison or the weakness of the works, there seems 
tcf be a fair chance of success. Next the roads, etc., by which 
the place may be approached, niust be most carefully recon- 
noitred, so that each corps, etc., may be clearly and distinctly 
assigned the rSle it would have to play in the undertaking. Any 
uncertainty or want of clearness in the orders issued, arising 
from the roads, ground, etc., having been imperfectly recon- 
noitred, is sure to entail failure. 

The Greneral Staff officer and Engineer officer are mutually 
responsible that no unforeseen obstacle or impediment, to the 
existence of which they have omitted to sufficiently draw atten- 
tion in time, causes the attempt to fail. If their reconnais- 
sance gives results in this respect which are not to be entirely 
depended on, it is their duty not to recommend the attempt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SPEOIAL DUTIES OF OFFICERS OF THE OENEBAL STAFF 
IN THE FIELD DUBING OPERATIONS. 

The rdle or duty which the General Staff officer has per- 
sonally to perform, has hitherto, in the course of this work, only 
been made the subject of occasional reference or treatment. 
Former Chapters have indeed been written more with a view to 
explain and point out such points as a candidate or young 
officer of the General Staff, should learn and know. But it is quite 
possible to learn a great deal, and yet when attempting to turn 
such knowledge to practical accouiit, meet with difficulties which 
experience and practice can alone entirely remove. War is in this 
respect, as indeed in most thi&gs whiqh concern the soldier,the best 
of all schools. It is, however, an eji^ceptionaj state of affairs, and 
exercises in peace time give but little opportunity of practically 
learning how to turn theoretical knowledge to the best account. 
The final Chapter of this wprk is consequently devoted to 
drawing attention to certaii^ points in connection with which, 
as the results of experience collected from various sources, in 
addition to that personally gained by the author himseK, have 
shown, the General Staff Officer has in war either to personally 
and independently deal with matters on his own responsibility, 
or act most usefully in the capacity of an assistant to his 
General 

a. THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT* 
Faulty plans are generally the result in war of insufficient 
knowledge of the state of affairs on the enemy's side, more par- 
ticularly as regards his numerical strength, his morale, his posi- 
tions, and his plans. The opponent who is better informed than his 
adversary, is at once in a position possessing immense advantages, 
1^ his plans are based on better known and safer data. He 
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in fact hMws, where his adversary has to gtuss. The incalculable 
advantage of a good system of obtaining intelligence, is thus at 
once apparent. The foundation for such a system rests in the 
first instance, on an mtimaU knowledge and acquaintance with 
the organisation, customs, and habits of the enemy's army. Many 
and various ways of gaining such information are, it is un- 
necessary to add, indispensable. 

It is one of the duties of the Headquarter Office of the 
General Staff (in Germany called the <' Great General Staff") 
to procure in time of peace every kind of desirable information 
on the organisation, institutions, etc., of foreign armies, but more 
especially of those which axe likely, either as allies or enemies, to 
most directly affect (rermany and German interests. The ways 
and means of procuring the necessary information are of course 
of a very varied character. 

The reports of military cUtachSs permanently belonging to 
our embassies, as well as of officers sent abroad on special journeys 
or to attend the annual manceuvres of foreign armies, furnish the 
most reliable data to start from, and further draw attention to 
publications on military matters in periodicals, in the daily press, 
or in the military literature of the country in question. A careful 
study of the latter and of the service rules, regulations, and admini- 
strative arrangements, and above all things, a close examination of 
the Military Budget annually prepared and laid before the re- 
presentative house of assembly of the country, are again highly 
useful in acquiring further knowledge on foreign armies and 
military institutions. The first condition, however, of accurately 
appreciating such information is, tfie mast thorough and accurate 
knowledge of one's army and military institutions, for without 
this, it is impossible to draw comparisons or weigh and estimate 
matters with sound professional judgment 

It must not be forgotten that whilst preparations are being 
made for a campaign, as well as during the various periods of 
the war, the value of the information possessed on certain 
subjects connected with the enemy's forces, varies very con- 
siderably. It should consequently always be ouy aim to 
acquire the kind of information which at the time is most likely 
to enable us to arrive at important conclusions. 
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On the breakmg oat of war, this is espedallj the case from 
the commenoement and thronghoat the period of mobiliaation. 
By understanding the enemy's plans for the latter, and rightly 
appreciating the value of his nulway system as adapted for such 
purposes* reliable daia are at once a£E6rded by which some idea 
may be formed of the time that must elapse before he will be 
assembled on the frontier in readiness to strike a blow. It is a 
wise measure never to under-estimate the powers of the enemy 
under this heading, as the corresponding preparations on our side 
would be most easily affected by any advantage he might gain. 
Surprises— the result of greater rapidity in mobilisation on the 
enemy's aide than was contemplated — ^might very seriously upset 
all our plans and preparations. If on the contrary, the enemy 
were found to be more behindhand than we allowed for, we 
should be in a position to reap unlooked-for advantages. 

To come to any correct conclusion as to where the enemy is 
most likely to*assemble the mass of his forces, we must first of all 
deal with the question from a strategical p(»nt of view, giving 
him credit for adopting such measures as are most advantageous 
to him and the reverse to us. Next, any information we may 
obtain on points where supplies or stores are being collected on 
the enem/s territory, may, coupled with his railway system, be 
very significant tokens. To obtain trustworthy intelligence on 
such matters, the employment of special agents (spies) becomes 
necessary. A careful study of the newspapers often gives 
excellent information both as regards the points of assembly as 
well as the Ordre de Bataille of the enemy's forces. To keep 
the latter carefully corrected up to date, and constantly followed 
throughout the whole period of the campaign, is one of the 
surest ways of rightly appreciating the value of any information 
that may from time to time be received. During the period of 
the strategical assembly of the forces on either side at the outset 
of the campaign (Au/marsch), an active spy system may be very 
useful in acquiring information in detail on the position of the 
enemy's forces, their state of efficiency as regards effectives, 
equipment, armament, supplies, spirit or feeling, etc., and help 
to complete any knowledge that may be wanting on the enemy's 
Ordre de Bataille ; a closer concentration of the enemy's forces or 
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the bivouacking of large bodies of troops would at once indicate 
an intention of very shortly commencing operations. During 
this period of the campaign, work of this kind is best performed 
by well paid persons who, under ordinary circumstances, are by 
the nature of their calling, constantly in the habit of crossing 
the frontier, know the country well, can be implicitly trusted, 
and have good friends on the enemy's side. 

Whilst active operations are actually going on, the rdle of 
the professional spy is a very small one. The information spies 
are able to obtain, so far as the strength and movements of 
the enemy's forces immediately opposite are concerned, comes, as 
a rule, too late to be of any use. In one's own country patrioti- 
cally disposed persons who are ready to risk their lives, and 
who know every road and path in the country, might certainly 
be able to gain a certain amount of information, but even in 
this case, and certainly in the enemy's country, cavalry must be 
mainly depended on as a means of acquiring inf ormation« Besides 
the above, the examination of prisoners, deserters, and if the 
national character is inclined to loquacity, of the inhabitants, 
may often lead to very useful results. 

In addition to and independently of the above system of 
procuring intelligence, that can be iomiediately turned to account, 
the Central Office of the Great Greneral Staff continues steadily 
working during the whole period of hostilities. Paid agents, C€ure- 
fully selected beforehand in time of peace and thoroughly tested 
as regards their trustworthiness, continue in the enemy's country, 
watch everything that goes on, especially from the chief centres 
of military life, and transmit by way of neutral territory, 
written and telegraphic despatches, using a form of language 
unattractive to the uninitiated. 

But constant and close attention should not be solely 
confined to the enemy and the enemy's country. Ooimtries 
and armies that are for the time being, neutral, should be 
equally closely watched. Diplomacy, it should be remem- 
bered, rarely slumbers in warlike times, and in neutral states 
which see their interests affected by the course which the war 
is taking, may often bring about very sudden and unexpected 
measures. 
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The Intelligence Department is in the main in the hands 
of the General StaflEl 

The Central Office of the latter must always chiefly devote 
its energies under this heading in a direction depending on the 
state of affidrs at the time, and it only remains to be pointed out 
that it must be provided with the necessary funds to retain certain 
persons in its service in peace time* If it succeeds in gaining 
the services of persons who put themselves at its disposal, 
not in return for money, but from motives of a higher nature, and 
ensuring a greater degree of reliance, such a circumstance must 
only be considered one of exceptional advantage. It is, how- 
ever, the duty of all such agents, however obtained, to carry 
on communications, correspondence, etc., with the greatest 
possible caution. 

In the case of General Staff officers belonging to the troops in 
the field, there is the greatest difficulty, when carrying on the 
duties of the Intelligence Department, in selecting the right 
kind of individual from those that offer themselves as spies. 
By far the greater proportion of these are only bent on gaining 
money without really deserving it by services almost invariably 
accompanied with the greatest danger to life. The comparative 
security with which a man may play the rdle of double spy, i.«., 
a spy in the pay of both sides, necessitates the greatest pre- 
cautions being adopted in dealing with persons employed as 
spies. It should consequently be observed, as a rule, that a spy 
should be met and spoken to in the line of outposts, or at any 
rate, imder circumstances preventing his acquiring any know- 
ledge of militar^ matters on this side, which he might at once 
convey to the enemy. To ensure reports being trustworthy, the 
same mission may be simultaneously confided to several inde- 
pendent spies ; care, however, must be taken that such persons 
know.nothing whatever of each other, otherwise matters might be 
easily arranged between them, and a combination would then have 
to be faced. Information may be required on what is unknown, 
and the spy at the same time directed to obtain intelligence on 
what is known ; the truth or accuracy of his statements in the 
latter case then enables the reliance that can be placed on him 
as a spy, to be rightly gauged. It is also very desirable when 
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emploTing spies, to entrust them at the same time with missions 
of an unessential as well as essential character ; if a spy be 
given a mission of the latter description onlj, he might at once 
act as a double spy by convejring to the enemy the subject of 
the mission he is entrusted with, and it might in many cases, 
give hiTTi sufficient data to come to some correct conclusion on 
the designs we entertaia Keally efficient services should be 
highly rewarded. 

Ths trairUng of cavalry in intelligence duUes is a subject 
practised at manoeuvres in time of peace. But as such exer- 
cises necessarily exclude a great deal that would have to be 
done in war, such as capturing despatches, cutting off the 
enemy's post, removing telegraph books, etc., etc, special 
attention must be drawn to such matters before the outbreak of 
hostilities. Occasions, moreover, constantly occur during the 
course of active operations, when special expeditions are neces- 
sary to ascertain what is precisely of importance at the moment 
Even supposing, however, that the way in which the duties 
in question are carried out, amounts to perfection itself, there is 
always the greatest difficulty, owing to the enormous number of 
reports and commimications received, and to the fact of their 
often being of a most contradictory nature, in extracting the 
pith or real truth from them. In addition to the greater or lesser 
degree of probability which, according to the military situation 
at the time, may be attached to the various reports, differing as 
they sometimes do, so widely from each other, there are also— 
the reputation or character of the officer who sends the report, 
the more or less proved reliance that can from experience be 
placed on any individual corps or regiment, and in many cases, a 
comparison with a report received a few days previously, but 
held to be incorrect, all to be considered. To be able to criticise 
and extract correct results in such cases is almost entirely a matter 
of experience, though it is an undeniable fact that certain men 
often at once show a decided natural aptitude for such work. 
Officers of this stamp should then be permanently entrusted 
with the detail of the Intelligence Department, and this at the 
same time ensures proper attention being uninterruptedly paid 
to all reports, etc., received giving information useful wi^ a 
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view to the correction up to date, of the Ordre de BcUaUle 
of the enemy's forces. 

There would be always at the Commander-in-chiefs head- 
quarters as well as at the different Army head-quarters, a 
specially selected officer of the General Staff for such purposes, 
whose occupation would be entirely devoted to the duty of 
sifting such information as he would obtain on his own account, 
or would be communicated to him through the medium of the 
different military commands under the orders of his General 

In the case of an Army Corps Command, the Chief of the 
General Staff must himself undertake the duties of the In- 
telligence Department, though he may secure the services of 
one of the officers under his orders, as an assistant in collecting 
and sifting the information he receives. In the case of the 
Division, such duties fall to the lot of the Divisional General 
Staff officer who, however, in this case, at once reports all such 
matters to his General. 

With the duty of sifting intelligence, is immediately con- 
nected that of forwarding or reporting news to superior 
authority. 

Everything that is evidently immaterial or undoubtedly 
incorrect must be excluded The news that the enemy has not 
been met with at a certaia pointy and suchlike information, 
would not necessarily be always excluded as belonging to the 
former category of intelligence ; for reports of this nature though 
n^ative in character, might often be of considerable importance 
to those in high command, though it is far better for the latter 
when requiring such information, to distinctly ask for it. 

If to the report on the news that has been received in the 
course of the day, an opinion of the officer in charge has to be 
added, on the results gained as a whole, information considered 
less probable in cliaracter should not be excluded, but should be 
added with the groimds on which their value is doubted. 

FioaUy, urgent and important news should not only be at 
once forwarded to the officer immediately superior, but to the 
higher, and if possible the highest military authorities as well, 
at the same time, whenever it appears that the information 
would thereby reach them quicker. 
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6. DEAUKQS WITH THE ENEMY. 

The operations of war lecul from time to time — ^and in the 
end invariably — to results rendering it either desirable or neces- 
sary on the party at any rate, of one of the belligerents, to desire 
a suspension or even a final cessation of hostilities. If it be a 
question of the general cessation of hostilities, political con- 
siderations go, as a rule, hand-in-hand with military negotia- 
tions, and the former being then of a diplomatic character, may 
affect the latter, even as regards the purely military part of the 
business. The local cessation of hostilities is a question that 
diplomacy has nothing to say to, and must be left entirely to 
soldiers. 

Dealings of this description with the enemy are almost inva- 
riably carried on by officers of the General Staff. On such occasions 
it is a question of turning the actual existing situation — be it an 
advantageous or disadvantageous one — to the very best account. 
To do this effectually, every endeavour must be made to skilfully 
conceal our own weak points from the enemy, and at the same 
time turn the known weak points on his side to the best account. 
But though to be perfectly open and candid is somewhat out of 
place when dealing with an adversary, an officer must not be 
expected, on the other hand, to knowingly tell positive untruths 
even to an enemy. If the latter again shows on his own 
account that he is under false impressions on any particular 
point, there is no necessity to dispel his illusions on the real 
state of affairs, by statements which might possibly expose any 
weak points on our side. Still more out of place is any idea of 
generosity that might be felt when contemplating the misfortunes 
of another. Gratitude and mutual friendship are things that 
must never, on such occasions, be for a moment reckoned on. 

The military result is rather what should be looked to to be 
fully and materially made the best of, in doing which, it may be 
becoming to pay every formal honour to a gallant enemy, provided 
the honours that belong to the victor according to the usages and 
custom of war, be not thereby detracted from ; otherwise offence 
would be given to feelings of our own army. The material 
advantages gained by a victory in the field can never be con- 
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sidered as sufficient. This idea is at once forced on us if we 
consider the sacrifices our army has been called upon to make. 
To call upon the latter to again make similar sacrifices owing to 
false ideas of humanity or mistaken notions of chivalry, would 
show a want of clearness of judgment on our side, which must 
never for a moment be lost sight of in all dealings and trans- 
actions with the enemy. 

The n^otiations that have taken place generally end in a 
written agreement being drawn up. This should admit of no 
doubt as r^iards the range of the concessions obtained, or the 
engagements entered into. For the honourable fulfilment of the 
former, every possible measure of security must be taken, which 
in a great many cases, merely consists in having the means at 
hand of compelling their fulfilment by force, and making any 
compliance on our side dependent on the previous fulfilment 
on the enemy's side, of the terms that have been agreed 
upon. 

In carrying on negotiations with the enemy, many circum- 
stances have to be settled on suppositions of the most varied 
description ; it is consequently impossible to lay down hard-and- 
fast rules, according to which a convention with the enemy may 
be invariably drawn up. It only appears practicable in the 
case of drawing up the terms of an armistice or a capitulation, 
to draw attention to certain points deserving notice. 

N^otiations for an armistice have for their object the tem- 
porary separation of the hostile forces, but with an imder- 
standing that unless peace is concluded in the meanwhile, 
hostihties are to be again resumed. The first question to be 
decided is then to determine a line of demarcation, or neutral zone 
which is not to be crossed, or as the case may be, entered on, by 
either party. The breadth of such a neutral zone may in the 
case of active operations in the field, be some one or two days' 
marches in breadth ; but in the case of a blockaded or besieged 
fortress, it should be drawn within the narrowest limits. In the 
case of a line of demarcation, or a line fixing the limit of a 
neutral zone, communications such as a line of railway, a high 
road, etc., should never be chosen to serve as such, but rather a 
line which in itself constitutes a natural obstacle and can only 
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be crossed at fixed points. Outpost duties are thereby much 
simplified, and these, it may be remarked, must never for a 
moment be relaxed in the foremost line, during the whole 
armistice. Experience has* shown that in spite of conventions 
that have been agreed to, attacks, either the result of indisci- 
pline or misunderstanding, or treacherously planned, must 
always be provided for ; these would be sure to entail very severe 
losses on the side that allowed itself to be carelessly surprised. 

Negotiations for an armistice must also fix the time the latter is 
to last, or the notice that is to be given before it can be broken 
off. In calculating this time, the possibility or facilities for re- 
establishing the army, and the quality of the quarters it will 
occupy during the armistice, together with the positions which it 
is intended to take up on its coming to an end, are the main 
points deserving consideration (see page 199). Whether 
besieged or invested fortresses are to be allowed to revictual 
for a period corresponding to the length of the armistice, is a 
question that must be speciaUy decided. At any rate, it is 
advisable never to agree to conditions, the fulfilment of which 
cannot be easily watched and controlled. A convention for an 
armistice should therefore be given the simplest possible form. 

Negotiations for a capitviation start from the assumption 
that one side can offer no further resistance. Whether this 
impossibility actually exists, is a question to be solely decided 
by the party that is about to capitulate. Only in very rare 
cases, excepting of course when military considerations have to 
give way to political exigencies, can a capitulation be justified 
when there is still any fighting strength left The question 
would then arise whether it would appear to be in the interest 
of the opposite side to meet any proposal for a capitulation con- 
sidered early from a military point of view, by granting better 
conditions. Otherwise the surrender of the enemy's forces as 
prisoners of war, and the delivery of all arms and military 
matSriel must always be insisted on. The conditions of the 
surrender must be carefully drawn up as regards time and 
place, and their punctual fulfilment ensured by the presence of 
a sufficient force. In the case of the capitulation of a fortress, 
the outlying and detached works must first be taken possession 

V 
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of, and next the gates of the main encienU. After the garrison 
has marched oat, been disarmed, and surrendered as prisoners of 
war, the powder magazines, etc,, should be taken over^ and then 
a new garrison marched in^ 

An officer of the General Staff sent to negotiate with the 
enemy, should be folly instructed by the General highest in 
command on the spot, as to the conditions he must at least insist 
on, and the concessions he may at the most make* To obtain 
visibly more advantageous conditions than were contemplated, is 
of course, perfectly admissible, but less advantageous terms must 
never be agreed to without first obtaining the necessary authority. 
It must always depend on the general military situation at the 
moment, whether negociations should in such a case be simply 
broken off on the spot^ or a proposal made to prolong them to 
await further instructions. The latter is invariably the course 
to be pursued when to gain time is of itself an culvantage. 

A convention drawn up by an officer of the General Staff is, 
as a rule, only complete when approved of by the General in 
command. But it is as annoying to the latter as to the General 
Staff officer himself, if such an approval cannot be given. This 
makes it all the more necessary for the General Staff officer to 
be as thoroughly informed as possible on all the circumstances 
of the case, and in doubtful cases he should ask for further 
instructions; these might be communicated to him through an 
officer accompanying Mm to the spot. 

By the usages of civilised warfare, officers engaged in nego- 
tiations with the enemy, or bearing a flag of truce (jparlemen' 
taires), are guaranteed security to their persons within the en^ny's 
lines. If facts show that this right is not always observed, 
inasmuch as officers bearing a flag of tjruce and accompanied with 
the conventional signals (a trumpeter sounding and a white flag), 
have been occasionally fired on, the fault may generally be 
traced to unruliness on the part of soldiers, brought about by 
intense national animosity, or to ignorance either of officers o£ 
men on the subject. 

The security which, however, may be said, as a general rule, 
to be guaranteed to an officer bearing a flag of truce, renders 
it a matter of duty on his part to carefullj keep within the 
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bounds of the mission on whicli he is engaged (which should 
always be considered as solely directed to the General Com- 
manding-in-chief the forces of the enemy on the spot), and avoid 
any misuse of the immunity to danger thus enjoyed among the 
enemy's troops. Otherwise he would, by his own act, at once 
put himself beyond the protection afforded him by the usages of 
civilised nations in war, and must expect to be ruthlessly treated 
as an enemy. To prevent an officer bearing a flag of truce from 
unavoidably observing the position, composition, etc., of the 
forces he might meet on his way, an enemy has a right to insist 
on his being blindfolded. 

There is no necessity whatever for unwillingly receiving a 
flag of truce. For instance, the commandant of a besieged fortress, 
determined to hold out to the last, would act wisely in refusing to 
receive all flags of truce, or at the most in confining all correspon- 
dence with the enemy to written communications transmitted 
through the outposts. Similarly, during active operations in the 
field, all flags of truce should be stopped at the outposts and 
detained until further orders. Circumstances must, on such 
occasions, decide whether they are to be simply turned back, 
whether negociations are to be entered into with them in the 
line of outposts, or whether they are to be conducted with the 
necessary precautions, to the head-quarters of the Division, 
Army Corps, etc. 

An officer of the enemy's forces, bearing a flag of truce, who 
directly addresses troops and summons them to surrender, etc., 
instead of addressing the officer in command, should be instantly 
shot 

C. ON THE MARCH. 

It is one of the first duties of a General Staff officer during 
a march, to keep himself fully informed of the movements of 
all the different bodies of troops set in motion by the same 
" dispositions," that may in any way whatever affect or concern 
the force he belongs to. If the *' dispositions " issued by higher 
authority leave any matter open to doubt in this respect, steps 
must at once be taken to clear up any uncertainty that might 
exist Measures must also be taken to ensure that communica- 
tion between the various columns, etc., is uninterruptedly 

u 2 
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maintained, so that the connection between the various 
bodies of troops belonging to his command, as laid down 
in the orders for the march, may constantly exist. Any irregu- 
larity in the rate of progress or advance, not answering the 
object in view, of any particular column or columns, should 
be checked by ordering a temporary l^alt. The General Staff 
officer should be with his General on the line of march, 
provided the latter does not assign him any special duties 
requiring his presence elsewhere. The following may be taken 
as the nature of the special duties in question that would be 
required of him, and it is advisable that they should be 
carried out, either by or through a General Staff officer. 

1. Eiding to the head of the column and beyond it again to 
the head of the advanced guard, with a view to obtain informa- 
tion on the enemy and the country. As regards the latter point 
the usual questions would be^r^election of positions where out- 
posts would be established, lines of advance to the attack, sites 
for bivouacking, halting places for rest (avoiding " rendezvous " 
positions of whole Divisions and Brigades, and long rests on the 
road), cantonments, cantonments combined with the bivouack 
(Ortschaftslager), etc., etc. If there be several General Staff 
officers belonging to the force in question, it is often advisable 
to assign one, accompanied by some mounted orderlies, during 
the entire march, to the advanced, or, as the case may be, rear 
guard, with q, view to any observations he might have to 
communicate on the above headings, being more rapidly com- 
municated. 

2. Eiding down the entire column from end to end, to be 
satisfied whether the whole i^ sufficiently closed up. Small 
deviations from the intervals that should e:dst between 
battalions, bp^tteries, etc., are of no importance. A constant 
lengthening, on the other hand, of these dist£|.nces or of the 
ground covere4 in column of route, by the various battalions, 
etc. — at once indicated by each column being insufficiently 
closed up — shows, either a want of discipline on the march 
(Marsch'disciplin), a too rapid rate of marching of the leading 
troops, or signs of exhaustion. The latter soon causes 
many infantry soldiers to fall out and be left behind. The 
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General Staff officer riding rapidly back to his General, along- 
side the colonm, would report all such matters that he had seen 
for himself. 

3. Personally examining the state of affairs with a neigh- 
bouring column of troops, as soon as there would appear to be any 
probability — such as, perhaps, would arise in the case of a coming 
engagement — of the column to which he belongs, being required 
to turn aside from its origrnal line of march and be directed on 
some other point. Similarly he would have to see for himself 
how matters stand with a neighbouring column when circum- 
stances are such as render the co-operation of the column in 
question desirable in a given direction, in the interests of the 
column to which he belongs. In the case of a Division having 
only one officer of the General Staff, some other officer of the 
Staff would usually be sent on such an errand. 

4. Biding ahead of the retiring column, in a retreat, to any 
defile that has to be passed, to ascertain for certain whether such 
defile can be passed without a check by the retiring troops. If, 
for any reason, a halt before passing the defile, appears desirable 
or necessary, and the enemy is following close at hand, no time 
must be lost in looking for and selecting a position for a rear 
guard to hold. 

d. IN ACTION. 

Although an officer of the General Staff does not take any 
share as a leader of men, in an engagement, he can nevertheless 
make himself exceedingly useful during ona His rdle is chiefly 
one of assisting and supporting his General, especially in such 
matters as do not directly concern the actual command of troops 
in action. He should never strive to exert any influence in 
such matters. In the first place it is really very much better if 
the General is a man who does not require to be supported by 
the advice of his General Staff officer. Consequently the latter 
should never attempt to proffer such advice unless asked for, and 
this is all the more desirable, as, under certain circumstances, 
advice, not distinctly asked for^ coining from a junior to a senior, 
is very apt to offend the latter ; in a case like this it is better to 
withhold, for the time being, any proposal that may even appear 
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to be really to the porpoee^ and skillfully work towards getting 
it asked for. This may often be brought about by the General 
Staff officer again drawing the attention of his General^ for the 
moment diverted from some really important matter, to the 
point, in some suitable way, such as, for instance, by way of 
being allowed to remind him. It is, indeed, often distinctly his 
duty to try and exert an influence on matters, in such a prudent 
fashion, and the fact of his being able to do this with tact and 
discretion will, if the General Staff officer be a man of known 
high reputation, be sufficient, of itself, in most cases, to induce a 
General to ask for and listen to the opinion of the first assistant 
on his Staff. This is the case in a much higher degree in the 
case of Army and Army Corps commands, where the high rank 
and tried experience of the Chief of the General Staff carry so 
much weight. 

The General Staff officer belongs, in an engagement, to his 
General ; he should never leave him without his distinct con- 
sent, and should return to him as rapidly as possible after being 
absent on any particular duty or errand. The following may 
be taken as the character of the duties which he would be 
generally called upon to perform when so detached :— 

1. Beconnoitring the enemy and the ground that has to be 
crossed separating the hostile forces. 

2. Examining and reporting on the fighting that is going on 
out of his General's sight, and on the position of his own force 
as well as that of the forces next to it. 

3. Guiding the various columns of the Army Corps, etc., and 
reporting to the various commanding officers on the best roads 
and directions to be taken. 

4. Conveying orders of an important nature, to be modified if 
necessary according as things are actually found on the spot, 
without losing the meaning in which they are issued by 
the General. The officer in command of troops to whom the 
orders are conveyed, should heJhUly informed of all the circum- 
stances connected with the case. In his intercourse with the 
troopp themselves, or with officers holding small commands, 
tho General Staff officer should always observe the greatest 
caution in his manner and speech, and on no account, in any 
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way, contiibnte to spreading rtunours or news of a depressing 
nature. 

The following may also be mentioned as important : — 

5. Collecting written reports, etc., received ; these should be 
all marked, showing the time they were received. In the case of 
large Sta£b, one officer is generally specially detailed for this 
duty. 

6. Drawing up, and despatching without delay, any reports 
that have to be addressed to superior authority, unless the latter 
sends an officer specially for the purpose. This ensures in the 
best possible manner, the superior authority in question being 
constantly and punctually supplied with information. 

7. Paying attention to, and supplying the different wants of 
troops in or after an action, such as the establishment of dress- 
ing stations, the removal of the wounded, the renewal of am- 
munition in the fighting-line, the supply of provisions, etc. etc. ; 
such measures generally necessitating the different departments 
and branches connected with such services, being properly in- 
formed, and in many cases, urged on, as well as notice being at the 
same time given to the troops. 

If the enemy is to be attacked, a rapid reconnaissance of the 
enemy's position and of the ground that has to be crossed 
(Anmarsckterrain), is one of the first things to be done; next 
there comes the matter of seeking for and selecting good positions 
for artilleiy, the question of making any detachments that may 
appear desirable, and explaining matters to officers holding minor 
commands detailed with any particular object ; for in most cases, 
the General woidd rarely have time to do more than merely 
assign the latter. The question of bringing forward at the right 
moment, troops temporarily held in reserve, must also be con- 
stantly borne in mind, as well as even certain columns and trains 
as the action progresses. Finally, there is the examination of 
wounded or unwounded prisoners taken in the course of the 
fight, on matters they are likely to be able to give information on. 

When acting on the defensive, a sharp look-out must be kept for 
the enemy's advance, and especially for the deployment of force 
in a clearly indicated direction of attack ; aaid the flank 
which the enemy will in all probability attempt to turn, must 
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be veiy closely watched. Witli this is connected the question of 
taking proper coontermeasmcs tor defence — a matter essentially 
depending on a constant and intimate acquaintance with the 
disposition of one's own troops, of whom as many aa possible, in 
addition to those regularly detailed as reserves, should, when on 
the defensive, be kept as much as possible available for any use 
in any direction. Troops, the fighting strength of which has been 
exhausted to the utmost, can thus be all the sooner relieved 
^m the fighting line, and withdrawn to positions of greater 
security ; the latter then become points on which stragglers may 
be assembled The right moment for bringing forward and utilis- 
ing the reserves, and above aU things, the right opporiiunity for 
either a partial or general offensive movement, must always be 
watched for. 

When the action it over, the General Staff officer has to see 
to everything connected with the further fitting condition of 
the troops, and consequently the first thing t^} be done is to 
quickly re-establish the Ordre de Sataille — always unavoidably 
more or less disturbed by aiiy fighting. Order is thereby not 
only more generally infused into the state of things, but the 
operation of bringing forward and issuing supplies and ammuni- 
tion, and enabling the regimental baggage to rejoin their re- 
spective corps, etc., is much facilitated ; otherwise a movement of 
the different carriages in a to-and-fro sense is sure to arise, 
and this not only prevents the troops from receiving their sup- 
plies, etc., until a late hour, but by crowding and blocking np the 
roads for many hours together, interferes with otiier traffic, and 
prevents, for instance, the wounded being properly conveyed to 
the rear. 

The Tegult of the engagement of course, decides whether the 
next move is to be a pursuit or retreat 

The value of a purmii is in theory an undisputed fact. Bat 
in reality it requires energy of no ordinary kind both of mind 
and character, to take np and carry on a vigorous pursuit The 
victor is in most cases just as exhausted after an action, as the 
vanquished. The harder the fighting has been, the greater will 
be the satisfaction witii which one side sees the other give way. 
Again, there is a natural hesitation to risk the prize that has 
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been won at such cost and trouble, by prematurely committing 
the only troops that still remain intact, to a pursuit with the 
chance of their suddenly coming upon fresh reserves of the 
enemy. A General is only in a position to see the state of his 
own troops, which of course leaves much to be desired, and does 
not for the time, fully realise the far worse condition the fighting 
has naturally left his opponents in. There is, besides, the 
natural tendency, coupled with a feeHng of thankfulness, of pay- 
ing immediate attention to the exhaustion of one's own troops 
which have in most cases already done far more than a hard 
day's work. All this is human and has its weak sida 

The less then the officer of the General Staff has actually to 
do with the fighting, the more can he be expected to keep him- 
self free from the depressing effects that even a victorious action 
leaves behind. He should think of adding to, rather than re- 
joicing over, the success that has been obtained. But to add to 
a victory, requires the enemy to be pursued with every available 
man and horse till utter exhaustion brings things to a standstill. 
What the pursuer leaves in rear, he afterwards recovers, but 
in the case of the pursued, it falls into the hands of the victor. 

The General Staff officer must consequently see to those 
troops that are best fitted and most ready to take up the pursuit, 
and these would therefore, when practicable, be those in 
advance and capable of moving rapidly. The defeat of an enemy 
is immediately followed up on the field of battle by cavalry and 
the long-range fire of artillery. Pursuit beyond this must, as a rule, 
be left to cavalry provided with horse artillery. If the fighting 
only ceases as darkness comes on, infantry would have to lead 
the pursuit, as cavalry is too much exposed to serious accidents 
in the dark. But cavalry should closely follow the infantry 
to be well up and ready to act on their own account, on the 
first streak of dawn. The more cavalry is able to effect on the 
morning and day following the victory, the better. But for this 
arm to be successful when opposed by a rear guard of the enemy 
composed of all arms, it must be favoured by certain topographical 
advantages which cannot be always reckoned on. Infantry and 
field artillery must consequently closely follow to afford the 
cavalry support when difficult positions are met with. Tlie 
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greatest dash and enterprise in the pursuit must, however, be 
accompanied with a certain amount of caution, especially with a 
view to prevent the leading troops being surprised or falling 
into ambuscades. This requires a numerous and efficient cavalry. 
If the enemy be superior in this arm, the pursuit is soon checked 
through our inferior means of reconnoitring and scouting, and 
consequent ignorance on the right direction to be followed. 

An advanced guard composed, as the urgency of the case best 
permits, must be closely followed by columns of troops in their 
proper order, both to support, and when a suitable opportimity 
is offered, relieve it 

If it has been clearly ascertained in the course of the first 
day's pursuit, that the enemy is retiring in great disorder, night 
attacks are advisable as having a most demoralising effect. But 
to attempt such a course in the face of an enemy whose order 
is still intact, is all the more unjustifiable, as the ease with which 
such attacks are repelled, only tends to raise the enemy's self- 
confidence. 

In addition to a dired pursuit, the advance of another 
colunm in a parallel direction would often have a most desirable 
effect, inasmuch as it would constantly threaten the enemy's 
rear guard in flank, and force it to hastily retire. And if by any 
chance, such a manoeuvre could be hastened by using the rail- 
way, the enemy might be anticipated at important strategical 
points, and if not cut off and destroyed, at any rate pushed off 
his original line of retreat 

In every engagement the possibility of being worsted and 
having to retire must never be ignored. The direction of such a 
retrograde movement is a strategical question. How a retreat 
in such a direction may be ensured iA a tactical one. 

The most important point in considerations of this kind is 
the existence of a good rear guard position near at hand {see 
page 280), and a country behind this with numerous roads and 
communications, and points where the beaten forces may be 
conveniently assembled. 

.The steps that may be necessary with a view to reconnoitring 
the country, etc., before retiring, should at the latest be taken 
when there is the slightest appearance of the tide of wax turn- 
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ing against us. One of the most necessary precautions is a 
careful reconnaissance of the roads to be followed, taking steps 
to have them clearly indicated to the retiring columns by 
nighti as otherwise the most disastrous consequences axe quite 
possible where roads cross or bifurcate ; officers, or at any rate 
trustworthy and intelligent non-commissioned officers, should be 
posted, having written instructions on the direction or roads to 
be followed, and points of assembly to be made for by the 
different tactical units^ corps^ regiments, etc. The points of 
assembly should always, when possible, be so chosen that the 
troops would find themselves, when re-assembled, much in the 
same relative position as regards each other, as they were before, 
the action ; the connection of a force with its trains, columns, 
and regimental baggage, is thus much better preserved. These 
should at once and quickly be moved to the rear, so as to 
leave the roads dear for the movement of the retiring troops ; 
only what is absolutely necessary for replenishing ammunition 
and issuing supplies, should be temporarily withheld, and for the 
time posted at suitable points, i.e,, such as would be covered by 
the nearest natural or topographical feature (TerrainaischnUt) 
affording protection« 

The General Staff must lose no time in the matter of estab- 
lishing, as soon as possible, proper order in the various columns ; 
but to expect very much as regards the proper order of the 
troops in column for the first few hours, is in most cases 
impossible. We must consequently, imder certain circumstances, 
be satisfied if we manage to get the different battalions, 
squadrons, and batteries into column of route regardless of 
their proper order, provided they are complete and orderly in 
themselves. The first ceinsideration, and one to which otiiers 
must be made subservient, is to get a certain start with 
our main forces, from the enemy. If we succeed in doing this, 
the Ordre de BataUle of the various units can all the sooner be 
re-established in the order of march. 

Troops, the fighting strength of which is least impaired, and 
that are most reliable, should be chosen for the rear guard, and as 
circumstances require, reinforced by cavalry and artillery. 

The General Staff must never relax its efforts in assigning to 
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the troops the best roads and lines of retreat^ procnring them 
good supplies (a matter which may often (^ide the fate of an 
engagement), and finding them comfortable quarters. 

A successful encounter wUl, however, better than all this, 
tend to raise the spirits and re-establish the shaken morale of 
troops that have been worsted ; and to bring about sach an issue, 
especially as regards seeking a favourable opportunity for 
suddenly falling on the heads of the pursuing columns, is a matter 
that the General Staff must never for a moment lose sight of. 

Before bringing the final chapter of this work to a close, it 
would be well to point out that every act of the General Staff 
officer must be based on the consent of his General He must 
not, however, always wait until he is called upon to act, but he 
should a^ for permission to act, provided of course permission has 
not been given him once for all to act in such matters. 

To a good, practical, and reliable officer of the General Staff, 
no obstacle would ever be likely to be offered, provided his 
attitude in the desire to be useful, is accompanied with tact and 
discretion. If he be wanting in this respect, or show a tendency 
to give his attention to details of no material importance, his 
labours simply amount to those of an active idleness. A man 
who is capable of no more than this, is one unfitted for the 
General Staff, as he is indeed for any other responsible post. 
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